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SOCIAL BIOLOGY OF GREEK CULTURE GROWTH 
By J. LAWRENCE ANGEL 


INTRODUCTION 


UR survival depends on forcing world society to outgrow war, an essential 

criterion of civilization so far. Our personal reactions to our various socie- 
ties’ twisted versions of the culture patterns of other groups form one key 
process here. With emphasis on the present confusion in individual function 
accompanying shift from pioneering to social adjusting phases of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, this situation asks keener knowledge of purely human pro- 
cesses in the achievement of our chief cultural ancestors, the Greeks. 

Growth is more than increase in culture-pattern complexity. Toynbee! con- 
ceives growth of civilizations as a series of successful responses to a progression 
of increasingly more difficult challenges generated by preceding responses. 
This involves closer control over human and external environments through 
efficient simplification of social or technical processes (‘‘etherialization’’), shift 
of field of action from external to internal challenges, and clarification of in- 
dividual interactions through withdrawal and return of creative minorities. 
Sorokin’s stress? on increasing integration (in the sense of interdependency) at 
both functional and “logico-meaningful” levels brings into relief the intercon- 
nected diversity of institutionalized subcultures, growing self-consciousness, 
and confusing contrasts between various real and ideal culture patterns. Kroe- 
ber’s and Childe’s analyses* complement these and one another. Kroeber’s 
picture of bursts and lulls of activity alternately pushing culturally selected 
and genius-developed trait patterns of fairly rich content to their limits, and 
reconstituting them after rupture is essentially qualitative in showing that 
there is no hidden uniformity in type or exact duration of growth phases, or in 
sequence of appearance and diffusion of culture activities (religion, art, science, 
philosophy, etc.) and traits. And Childe’s less penetrating emphasis on revolu- 
tions in technology and increases in population is quantitative, though this 
thesis infers changes in social attitudes toward inventions and diffusion. 


1 Toynbee, 1934-39, vol. 3, pp. 112-390; vol. 6, pp. 278-286. Kroeber’s (1935) discussion of 
pattern and process is vital in a study based on his own as well as Toynbee’s, Sorokin’s, and 
Childe’s concepts. 

2 Sorokin, 1937, vol. 1, pp. 10-67; 1941, vol. 4, passim. 

3 Kroeber, 1944, especially pp. 16-27, 663-758, 766-846. Childe, 1939a, pp. 1-53. 
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We can scarcely begin to grasp the human factor yet in terms of these con- 
cepts. For Greece we know the general ecology, the nature and sometimes the 
historical sources of culture patterns at different periods, new diffused traits 
and ideas, and personalities of some of the innovators and leaders. But we 
do not know the interaction processes of the people and their effect on the re- 
combining of culture patterns. 

Culture as transmitted by his family determines the growing individual’s 
reaction to society, though hereditary potentialities (producing physically 
striking but temperamentally most complex results) help to decide a child’s 
first reactions to a learning process. Resulting differences between individuals 
are insignificant qualitatively in descriptions of successive cultures. But since 
cultural tradition is a product of interaction between contrasting individuals 
rather than an average of the qualities, thoughts, and acts of all the people in 
a society, individual differences have dynamic importance quantitatively. 
Hence vital and scarcely seen aspects of human processes in Greek culture 
growth can be brought out by social biology. This approach should show how 
far biological and ethnic difference between people influences kind and degree 
of social interaction at different cultural growth phases. 

The human factor has been overlooked by extreme environmentalists or 
absurdly exalted as in Giinther’s ‘“‘moderate” claim‘ that though the masses 
were racially mixed a selected Nordic aristocracy was responsible for all Hel- 
lenic achievement. Even Huntington’s stress® on aristocratic Hellenic “kiths” 
is exaggerated for Greece, though coupled with correct insistence on genetic 
effect of social and other selective factors in a limited social or breeding group 
(ethnos or kith).® 

Most investigators point out the value of ethnic and hence presumably 
also racial mixture in successful cultures including ancient Greece.” My de- 
scriptive analysis of the skeletal remains supports this hypothesis of physical 
heterogeneity and mixture, but suggests further that it is not the mere exist- 
ence of heterogeneous mixture which matters. Together with the historical 
data on changing geographical contacts of the Greeks biological analysis 
points to precise timing of a process of ethnic, cultural, and genetic integration 
or fusing as a vital factor in culture growth.’ 


4 Giinther, 1927, pp. 152-173. 5 Huntington, 1945, pp. 585-589. 

6 Dobzhansky, 1937, pp. 176-191. Wright, 1931. Fisher, 1930, pp. 188-255. 

7 Blegen, 1940, p. 8; Diller, 1937; Hankins, 1926, pp. 275-286; Hertz, 1925, pp. 139-146, 191- 
195; Hooton, 1932, p. 587; Montagu, 1942, pp. 97-130; McClure, 1935; Murphy, 1941; Toynbee, 
1934, 1, pp. 239-249. 

8 Angel, 1944, 1946. Field work was supported by traveling fellowships from Harvard under 
the departments of Anthropology and Classics, and carried out because of the foresight of Dr. 
E. A. Hooton and Dr. G. H. Chase, the cooperation and help of archaeologists, officials, and 
anthropologists of several nationalities in Greece and the United States, and the encouraging 
help of my wife. The study’s aim was a biological history of the Greek peninsula. My interest in 
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This is a preliminary and quantitative hypothesis, whose relation to quality 
of growing culture and to decline cannot be discovered with present data. I 
shall test this hypothesis by summarizing objectively major factors in Greek 
development and then by combining them subjectively in a chronological 
synthesis, using common sense to try to unravel functional relationships from 
chronological associations, which like statistical correlations may show only 


spurious pattern rather than real process. 


CHRONOLOGY AND CULTURE GROWTH 

The 450 skulls and 130 skeletons available come from a circum-Isthmian 
culture area (Boeotia, Attica, Corinthia, Argolis) with northeast Greece rep- 
resented only by individual Neolithic skulls and by an exiguous Classica] se- 
ries,* the main Peloponnese represented by a single Neolithic Arcadian, and 
the Adriatic littoral represented by a few third millennium B.c. skulls and by 
a series dating just after the Trojan War.’® Hence northern Greece, southern 
Peloponnese, the Aegean, and Crete are outside the reference area of this study. 
Dating depends on archaeological synchronisms via Crete with Egypt,” and 
later on inscriptions and other historical records. 

The earlier Neolithic period” dating in the fourth millennium B.c. starts 
with entrance from an undetermined source (Halaf area ?) of the first inhabi- 
tants, living by a hoe-farming economy in settled unfortified villages with dis- 
tinctively diverse ceramic styles. Neolithic B, of earliest third millennium 
date, is marked by change in axe type and pottery style (polychromy, pede- 
stalled bowls, occasional spirals, black burnishing and Neolithic “urfirnis’’), 
megaron house, walled sites, and copper and gold imports. Northern links are 
suggested by mesolithic traits (antler picks and celt sleeves, boar’s tusk 
pendants, and stratified cave sites with mesolithic flaking techniques”) as 
well as by Gumelnitsa, Black Earth, and Morava ceramic features, some of 
which Childe shows may have Cretan origins. Trade links occur with Melos 
(obsidian) and even with Apulia.™ 


the problem and interpretation is clearly related to my personal background as the son of an 
English-born sculptor and a New England Classics professor’s daughter. I was educated in both 
England and America, first in Classics and later in Anthropology. To Professor Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Professor Sterling Dow, Dr. T. D. McCown, Dr. G. Lasker and Dr. J. Spuhler, I owe deep thanks 
for illuminating criticisms of the manuscript of this paper. I have also benefited greatly from the 
advice of a number of authorities in anthropology, classical archaeology and history, and human 
biology. It is scarcely necessary to add that I have not always followed this criticism, so that any 
errors are entirely my own. 

® Angel, 1942; 1944, p. 331; 1945a. 10 Angel, 1943. 

1 Wace, 1923; Pendlebury, 1939, introduction and pp. 300-302. 

12 Authorities for Neolithic include: Blegen, 1936-37 ; 1937, pp. 22-29; Childe, 1939, pp. 57-63; 
Frankfort, 1927; Hawkes, 1940, p. 80; Kunze, 1931; Weinberg, 1937. 

13 Marcovits, 1931. Flint and obsidian “blades” continue into modern times, as on the fribola 
(Cf. Frantz and Talcott, 1941, pp. 76-77). M4 Benton, 1932, esp. p. 343. 
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Early Helladic overlaps Neolithic B stratigraphically very early in the 
third millennium” with greater use of copper (except for sharp edges like sick- 
les), larger settlements placed for trade which included Cyclades, Anatolia, 
and Crete,"* new foods, and ceramic uniformity over south Greece though local 
diversities in burial rites persist. Superficial cultural uniformity has been at- 
tributed to widespread intrusion across the Aegean. Corded pottery appears 
at E.H. III Eutresis'’ and Hagia Marina. Osteoporosis suggesting dietary 
deficiency occurs in late E.H. Corinthians. And the period ends with con- 
temporaneous burning of many settlements in the Isthmian area ca. 2000 B.c. 
though E.H. lasts much longer in the Ionian islands. 

Middle Helladic'* remains (2000-1600 B.c.) show sharp changes in build- 
ings and in burial rites (intramural cist or jar burials), and new pottery includ- 
ing Minyan ware recalling metal prototype, found also in Troy VI, and resem- 
bling Hissar wares in north Iran. Weapons are more frequent, stone battle- 
axes and metal spearheads and daggers using the new tin-bronze process found 
at Crisa.’® After the invasion, M.H. II trade with Anatolia, Crete, and Cyclades 
was resumed (e.g., potter’s wheel and matt-painted versions of Minoan pot- 
tery). 

Late Helladic I-ITI (1600-1400 B.c.)*° is the early Mycenaean urban ag- 
grandizement of Middle Bronze Age culture through transfer mainly from 
Crete of such elements as palaces with light-wells and frescoes (though on a 
megaron, not labyrinthine, plan), Minoan dress, the double-axe symbol ina 
Mother-goddess religion, perhaps the tholos tomb, bull-vaulting, pottery de- 
signs, weapons, seals and especially writing, and perhaps the horse and chariot 
and plough (if not introduced earlier). Wealth supporting the Shaft Grave 
aristocracy at Mycenae must link with increased trade and perhaps warfare, 
not only with the whole Aegean but also with Aunjetitz central Europe via the 
“amber route.” The integrated tone of this proto-Mycenaean culture is not 
Minoan though many of the objects and the writing are. 

The Late Helladic III (1400-1150 B.c.) or full Mycenaean Late Bronze 
Age” shows cultural unity at an urban economic level, some sort of ‘““Achaean” 
political confederacy, and enough enterprise to take over Minoan relations 


% Blegen, 1940, 1941; Childe, 1939, pp. 64-68; Frédin and Persson, 1938, passim and p. 
432; Goldman, 1931, esp. pp. 122, 202-229; Hawkes, 1940, pp. 89, 149-151, 238; Mylonas, 1934; 
Valmin, 1938; Wace and Blegen, 1916-18; Wace, 1923a. 

6 Frédin and Persson, 1938, pp. 202-205, 432-433. 17 Goldman, 1931, pp. 122-123. 

18 Blegen, 1936-37, 1940, 1941; Childe, 1939, pp. 68-72; Frédin and Persson, 1938, esp. pp. 
433-434; Goldman, 1931; Hawkes, 1940, pp. 239-250, 291; Wace and Blegen, 1916-18; Wace, 
1923a. 19 Wainwright, 1944. 

20 Blegen, op. cit.; Childe, 1939, pp. 72-74; Hawkes, 1940, pp. 349-354; Karo, 1927, 1930-33; 
Wace, 1924, 1932. 

21 Blegen, 1937, 1939, and op. cit.; Childe, 1939, pp. 74-77; Frédin and Persson, 1938; Karo, 
1927; Persson, 1931; Seymour, 1908; Wace, op. cit. 
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with Egypt* and to expand to Sicily, Macedonia, Rhodes, and Cyprus after 
the destruction of Knossos and other great Minoan cities about 1400.¥ Patri- 
archal or proto-feudal government and shift in religious emphasis suggested in 
Homer*™ for the slow end of the period seem undeveloped compared to palace 
archives, urban economy, spatial cultural unity, great numbers of collective 
chamber-tombs to house the dead of an increased population, and improved 
farming methods (irrigation, etc.). 

The Submycenaean (ca. 1180-1080 B.c.)* overlaps the last L.H. III, shows 
continuous standardized decline which is clear in pottery styles, change in 
burial rite to single inhumations, further development of such new L.H. III 
culture traits as the violin-bow fibula and leaf-shaped sword, use of iron (cf. 
Argostoli museum), and increased local diversity. 

Though ceramically continuous with the Submycenaean, the Protogeomet- 
ric (ca. 1100-900 B.c.)® shows more local diversity in cremation, in pottery 
variants like the ‘“‘Doric”’ ware at Asine, in use of iron, and in reoccupation on 
reduced scale of previously burnt Mycenaean sites. This suits penetration of 
Dorian and other northwestern highlanders into the circum-Isthmian area, and 
the great trans-Aegean migrations. 

The Geometric period (ca. 950-650 B.c.)*” takes local diversity in pottery 
and art styles still further, and shows houses inferior to Mycenaean ones. But 
the great commercial-religious-colonial expansion of central Greece began to- 
ward the end of the period. The city-state system crystallized with its cycle of 
aristocracy-tyranny-democracy or -oligarchy; export trade in oil, wool, wine 
and pottery involved wide contacts demanding use of newly acquired alphabet 
and coinage; 50-oared naval vessels were improved into triremes, more 
slavery and specialization allowed industry to compensate for inadequate 
farmland, and more specialized military methods protected each city. 

This accelerated growth** carried through the Archaic period (ca- 650-550) 
whose “orientalizing” ceramic styles, architecture, and sculpture show the 
same Ionian-Levantine-Egyptian influences as in the economic sphere. 

In Classical times (ca. 550-300 B.c.)?* an industrial cosmopolitan commer- 
cial sea-culture united Isthmian Greece partly through Amphictionic, Hel- 


2% Wace, 1923, p. 176. % Pendlebury, 1939, pp. 228-231. 

* Seymour, 1908, pp. 78-116, 392-482. Cf. Harrison’s (1922, pp. 120-162) contrast of new 
Olympian worship with the old purification ritual in fertility ceremonies (e.g. Thesmophoria) of 
“the lower stratum.” 

% Kraiker and Kiibler, 1939; Skeat (1933?), pp. 21-63; Wade-Gery, 1924. 

% Frédin and Persson, 1938, p. 436; Kraiker and Kiibler, 1939, pp. 162-163; Skeat (1933?), pp. 
21-63; Wade-Gery, 1924. 77 See footnote 26. 

% Bury, 1913 (1937), pp. 79-112, 155-207; Diller, 1937, pp. 77-100; Glotz, 1926, pp. 61-143; 
Weinberg, 1943. 

* Bury, 1913 (1937), pp. 208-735; Calhoun, 1926; Larsen, 1944; Robinson, 1942; Robinson 
and Graham, 1938; Tod, 1927. 
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lenic, Peloponnesian and Delian Leagues and pan-Hellenic religious festivals, 
And through grain importation this allowed large urban populations in spite 
of city-state individualism. Specialized farming, mining, and export, with 
small unit-factory systems and banks, formed a successful response to popula- 
tion pressure following lack of land for more coastal colonies in the Black Sea 
and Mediterranean areas. This allowed comfortable housing, adequate diet, 
and leisure for unique creative effort among citizens and many immigrants. 
But increase in revolutions and war, as in discoveries and other activities, 
and growing contrast of mine-slavery as part of the technological basis for the 
culture with the ideal status of individual freedom let the challenge of social 
sterility remain an enigma to late Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman societies." 

In Hellenistic times (ca. 300—146 [or 88] B.c.)** such changes as concentra- 
tion of wealth, high prices from release of the Persian treasure, incipient de- 
population through much female infanticide and collapse of the family as an 
institution, and overwhelming political competition of Macedon, Asia, Rhodes, 
and finally Rome, ended the obvious growth of Isthmian Greece. This hap- 
pened in spite of the rise of humanism and a freer cosmopolitanism. But real 
decline did not occur until the first century B.c.* under Roman domination 
(146 B.c.—450 a.p.). Though some immigtiation and improved communication 
accompanied both a raised living standard for a few and a second-century 
florescence in literature during the imperial peace, natural resources were ex- 
hausted (mines, forests, soil, population).** Invasions by Herulians in 267 a.p. 
and by Visigoths under Alaric in 396 may have been less important in quies- 
cent decline than such partly environmental disasters as further deforestation 
(goats accused) with erosion, climatic aridity, possibly increased malaria,® and 
the usual earthquakes. 

After pillage by Huns, unexpected early Byzantine recovery under Jus- 
tinian in the early sixth century A.D. was followed by invasions of Avars and 
Slavs, the former holding the Isthmian region from 588 to 805 a.p.** This was 
the greatest depression of the Byzantine and Medieval period (450-1456 a.p.) 
and was followed by enough material as well as spiritual and artistic recovery 
for Isthmian Greece to be worth conquest by Norse and Normans in mid- 


3° Sorokin, 1937, vol. 2, pp. 133-149 (partly from L. Darmstaedter) ; vol. 3, pp. 232-233, 290- 
291, 409-413. 

3! Toynbee, 1934, vol. 3, p. 169. At the most, Attica’s population of 315,000 included 15-20,000 
mine slaves and about 80,000 other slaves in 431 B.c. (estimates of Sargent, 1924, Gomme, 1933). 

® Tarn, 1928, 1930. 

% Tarn, 1930, pp. 39-40; Cf. newborn infant mass deaths in Angel, 1945b, pp. 311-312, and 
Fisher (1930, pp. 202-205), on rise of infanticide with later sanctions against it. 

* Keil, 1936, p. 560; Oertel, 1934, p. 403; Larsen, 1938. 

% Huntington, 1910, pp. 666-672, quoting W. H. S. Jones. Ackerknecht, 1945, points out 
that Greece was very malarial after 400 z.c., and probably earlier. 
% Davidson, 1937, p. 228. 
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twelfth century, by Frankish protectors in the thirteenth, and by Aragonese 
and Venetian adventurers and martial merchants in the fourteenth before con- 
quest by Turks.*” 

Though tenacious cultural continuity down to modern times is scarcely 
quantitative growth, certain constant social patterns are stressed by Casson** 
as partly explaining this vitality. 

Thus a remarkably vigorous culture growth is clear up to the Classic- 
Hellenistic level, with a definite Late Bronze peak before brief decline and final 
rapid growth. As table 6 suggests, the two phases of rapid growth (L.H. I and 
Geometric) show diffusion (Minoan and ‘‘Eastern” respectively) more deter- 
minant than other factors. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CHALLENGES 


Geologically the Aegean consists of southern Attic-Cycladic-Lydian and 
northern Thracian-Aegean Palaeozoic igneous massifs, covered with remnants 
of east-west slate-limestone-serpentine mountain formations, ringed by folded 
limestone West Greek-Crete-Rhodes-Taurus mountain ranges, and mostly 
depressed under the Aegean during the Upper Pliocene phase of western uplift 
coupled with diagonal faulting and sinking in five zones, such as the Saronic- 
Corinthian Gulf fault.*® These rifts and silted plains pocketed between north- 
south mountains, like Laconia or Argolis, are cut off from one another by the 
mountain network but find unity through contact with the sea and form the 
only real land routes.*° Routes linked with Vardar or Lake Ochris basins cross 
sea-routes diagonally at key points in Circum-Isthmian Greece. And summer 
Etesian winds for southward sailing, and currents plus offshore breezes of the 
Cyclades for southeast-northwest voyages“ by no means limit possibilities of 
coastwise boat travel, especially with oars. Yet local isolation remains a chal- 
lenge. 

The best farming soils are clayey, calcium-rich silts washed into rift plains 
and other marl areas. ‘‘Volcanic”’ soils hold ground water adequately but are 
often too dissected. Crumbly and porous stratified-formation soils are of lim- 
ited use. The extensive red clay leached soil of limestone or Karst areas is es- 
pecially poor in wet periods.” And the cultivable area of mainland Greece is 
less than 25% of the total surface.* 

The sea-balanced Mediterranean climate has mild, damp winters, fertile 


37 Fisher, 1936, pp. 399-409; Morgan, 1942, pp. 3-5. 

% Casson, 1942: strong collective feeling of similarity despite cosmopolitan individualism, 
deep rooted political instinct, wide curiosity, keen and bitter sense of justice and freedom; patri- 
archal local government, low violent-crime rate, etc. 

89 Maull, 1922, pp. 7-12. 

© Maull, 1922, p. 12; Myres, 1930, p. 5. Cf. landscapes in Frantz and Talcott, 1941, pp. 16- 
17, 28-29, 49, 68, 91. 4 Jardé, 1923, pp. 44-46. 
* Maull, 1922, pp. 18-20. 4 Jardé, 1923, p. 59; Michell, 1940, p. 40. 
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springs, hot, dry summers (no autumn), with the adequate west-wind-borne 
rainfall of west Greece more than halved in the eastern half of the Isthmian 
area.“ To an expanding population a stiff challenge of inadequate diet results 
from climate, narrowness of land, plus need of frequent manure, tilling (more 
than is good for cereals), and fallowing with nitrogen-fixing legumes to grow 
any crops in clayey silts which lose indispensable phosphoric acid and potas- 
sium in spite of burning over.® 

Chronological changes occurred in rainfall, greatest in third millennium 
(Atlantic wet period) and Early Iron-Hellenistic (Sub-Atlantic wet) times,” in 
forests cut steadily from Mycenaean to Medieval times,’ and in consequent 
erosion during arid phases.** Mean temperature, at 17—18 degrees C. for Isth- 
mian Greece, has not changed.*® 

Thus some improvement in external environment occurred in the first 
millennium B.c.5° And Greece’s position, like Crete’s, at a crossing of sea and 
land routes open to the whole Near East but protected from central Europe 
except for rift valley and Adriatic routes, promoted diffusion. Close crowding 
of diverse types of environment (mountain pasture, olive terraces, valley 
farms, seaports) promoted intra-group unity. Aesthetic stimulation of Greek 
landscape is also real. 


ECOLOGY 


Chemical] limitations of even the best Greek silt, and methods of tilling 
with the scratch-plough having iron share but no spreader®™ allowed only a 
small crop of wheat compared to dominant barley.” This deficiency was bal- 
anced by olives and vines needing special care in bedding, turning of soil, 
manuring, pruning, and irrigation or sun-protection respectively;* by other 
tree crops, such as figs, pears, apples, quinces, plums, almonds; by wide variety 
of garden produce; by chickens, honey, fish, meat (mutton more than beef), 
eggs, and cheese and other milk products. 

Grain importation was achieved in Classical times by exploiting silver, 
lead (Laureion mines), and gold (Macedonia), and by export in capacious 
caiques of pottery containers with wine or olive oil. 

Stone and adobe houses had gabled or flat roofs, increased in complexity 
and regularity to L.H. ITI, and in Classical times.™ 


“ Maull, 1922, pp. 24-30; Jardé, 1923, p. 26. 

* Dorigny in Daremberg-Saglio, 1908, p. 903. 6 Brooks, 1926, pp. 338-343. 

‘7 Broneer, 1939, found remnants and impressions of beams such as could not have been cut 
in modern (or classical?) Attica used as shoring in the Mycenaean well-staircase on the Acropolis. 


Cf. also Huntington, 1910. ‘8 Huntington, 1910, p. 666. 
49 Maull, 1922, p. 25. 5° Huntington, 1944, p. 585. 
5! Dorigny, 1908; Michell, 1940; Drachmann in Pauly Wissowa, 1938. 
8 Jardé, 1925, p. 95. 53 Jardé, 1925, p. 101; Michell, 1940. 


Robinson and Graham, 1938, esp. pp. 223-316. 
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Neolithic diet included wheat and barley ground into flour on volcanic rock 
mortars,®® figs, almonds, pears, acorns, peas, lentils, oysters,®® game, and do- 
mestic cattle, sheep, goats, pigs.’ To this varied diet, presumably including 
fish, the grape, currant (xdpiOos), and olive (\aca), were E.H.5* additions, 
though continued hoe-tilling presumably made inadequate use of subsoil min- 
erals. Peculiar side-socketed “spearheads” of M.H. date®* could have tipped 
a wooden plough; data are lacking on its introduction, though Mycenaean 
civilization would have been impossible without it,®° and the importance of 
oxen, draught animals for the plough, as standards of value (the talent) might 
suggest a Minoan source." Fallowing, manure, pruning, and some irrigation 
were also usual in L.H. ITI,” when a good system of chariot tracks (horse and 
chariot introdyced before L.H. I) supplemented sea communication. The chief 
Early Iron Age advances were probably such detailed refinements in farming 
as mixing of grains or lore of soil differences, plus grain importation in improved 
ships and introduction of such novelties as chickens for eggs. Exhaustion of 
soil potassium, of forests, and of easily workable mines by Roman times were 
insurmountable challenges. 

It is tempting to argue environmental determinism, mostly through rainfall 
changes, for culture growth. This applies partly to emigration, which depends 
on population pressure as a psychological adjustment between precarious food 
supply and uncertain neighbors, and from the Isthmian region is frequently 
by sea. Land immigration may follow serial shifts of population after rain- 
flooding of limestone plateaus as much as drying up of loess steppes. But im- 
migration, especially by sea, follows attraction to rich cities away from con- 
tinually overcrowded islands or mountain valley villages more steadily than 
it follows climatic change. 

The subsistence challenge has a deeper importance: response to it requires 
skill, intelligence, and ability to labor patiently among farmers on small indi- 
vidual holdings. As other occupations became specialized in Mycenaean times 
their techniques were perfected under parallel stress from population pressure. 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


Many non-Greek place names and other loan words, often with -»6- or 
-so- consonants, occur in Greece, Crete, the Aegean, and southwest Asia 


% Hansen, 1933, p. 47; Wace and Thompson, 1912, p. 53, 149, 262. 

5% See note 55. 57 Blegen, 1937, p. 24; Childe, 1939, p. 57. 

58 Mylonas (1934, p. 266) found grape seeds at Hagios Kosmas. Currant, grape and olive 
have pre-Greek names. 

% Cf. Childe, 1939, p. 69, fig. 36, no. 1 (after Tsountas), with Drachmann, 1938, p. 1466, 
quoting a similar Cypriote ploughshare. 
6° Seymour (1908, pp. 331-333) shows the plough well established by L.H. IIT. 
6! Glotz, 1937, p. 225. & Seymour, 1908, pp. 329-330. 
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Minor.® Evidence (many burnt towns) for a real invasion between 2000 B.c, 
and the Dorian disturbances in the twelfth century B.c. is lacking. L.H. III 
(pre-Dorian) Achaeans spoke a Greek dialect very close to later Arcadian (and 
Cyprian), related to Acolic, and apparently replacing an earlier Ionic dialect 
in the southern Isthroian area, but not in Attica which stayed Attic (close 
Ionic kinship).* Hence the first Greek-speakers, probably with a proto-Ionian 
dialect, are assumed to have invaded in force at the start of M.H. The E.H. 
culture is identified as the introduction of pre-Greeks (‘‘Carians’’???) ethni- 
cally kin to Minoans and Cycladic islanders and perhaps derived from south- 
west Anatolia.® Neolithic dialects are unknown. And there are too many partly 
identified non-Greek and Greek ethnic tags in the Aegean area, such as Leleges, 
Carians, Pelasgians, Danaans, or Dryopians,® to correlate with linguistic cul- 
tural, or biological changes yet. 

Archaeology suggests (northern?) intrusion for Neolithic B after the (Near 
Eastern?) Neolithic A settlers. After the E.H. pre-Greek infiltration and 
2000 B.c. Greek invasion, Minoans came as merchants, Achaeans wandered 
down from north of Boeotia, and Dorians and other northwest Greeks brought 
destruction to the Isthmian area during the second millennium B.c. Classical 
metics and slaves in Athens and Peiraeus included Thracians, Scyths, Illyrians, 
Colchians, Lydians, Phrygians, Armenians, Syrians, rarely Egyptians and 
Italians, and other Greeks. These formed much of the industrial and mercantile 
population, were encouraged in the sixth and early fifth centuries, probably 
were followers of earlier Ionian or “oriental” entrepreneurs, were profitably 
assimilated by circum-Isthmian Greeks, but in Athens were excluded from 
citizenship by Pericles in 451/0 B.c.*’ Many aliens were enfranchised in later 
Hellenistic times,®* but neither these nor the Roman protectors of Greece were 
numerous enough to extinguish the Hellenic ethnos. And though Slavs, Turks, 
Venetians, and Albanians had varying effects on language, it is still Greek 
with no break in continuity. 

Prehistoric immigrants must have been environmentally selected with 
varying but real stringency, and later immigrants selected by a greater va- 
riety of socio-psychological factors, like lure of urban fortune, as well as by 
unwilling capture. Selective effects of Arcadian, Aeolian, Ionian, Dorian emi- 
grations at the end of the Late Bronze Age and of 8th-7th century colonizing 
must have been appreciable. Wars, plagues, differential fertility, and infanti- 
cide select. We can reach no estimate of qualitative effects of such selection, 
though physical and psychological changes must have resulted. 


83 Myres, 1930, pp. 89-91; Blegen, 1941, pp. 7-9. * Buck, 1928, pp. 2-8. 

% Blegen, 1940, pp. 5-6; 1941, pp. 7-9. ® Giles, 1924. 

67 Tod, 1927; Diller, 1937, pp. 77-158; Glotz, 1926, II, III. Tod, 1927, p. 5, lists 20 citizens, 35 
metics, and 16 slaves as workers on the Erechtheion in 409/8 B.C. 6 Tarn, 1930, pp. 94-96. 
6° Cf. Huntington, 1945, pp. 187-208, 154-166; Shapiro, 1939, pp. 198-200. 
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The most massive intrusions occurred probably at the start of E.H., of 
M.H., in immediately post-Mycenaean times, and during Byzantine times. 
But Classical (and Mycenaean?) periods clearly continued cosmopolitan as- 
similation. 


POPULATION 


Splits in population composition were important in Classical times and 
perhaps earlier. Most obvious are those between citizens and aristocrats, freed- 
men, slaves, or especially “foreigners” from another city state. According to 
Diller these splits widened as a reaction stimulated by the Persian wars against 
inclusive early Classical citizenship.7° Mixture occurred extra-legally. But civic 
acceptance of foreigners and slaves was grudging until late Hellenistic times 
when the relative number of citizens was greatly reduced.” In Mycenaean 
times foreigners and rarely sons of slaves might be taken into the clan, though 
there was some prejudice against foreign wives.” And in Classical times only 
the wretched mine slaves were barred from some chance for satisfactory crea- 
tive activity and status. The psychological effect on the individual of class 
divisions worked through such attitudes as citizens’ scorn for manual labor or 
slaves’ desire to become financiers as a factor in culture change more definitely 
than through selection and shifts in mixture of the population. 

Physical (and temperamental?) distinctions of recently intrusive bands, 
like the Dorians, must have lasted for a generation or so. But neither L.H. I 
Shaft Grave princes nor occupants of wealthy graves in later times differ cer- 
tainly or consistently from the average except perhaps in larger size. And 
skulls of Classical victims fail to depart in cranial index or apparently in other 
gross traits from the average Classical Greek.” Culture growth certainly was 
not a creation of any one class, though it benefited peasant farmer or factory 
slave less than other subgroups.”* Geographic narrowness of Greece tended to 
prevent over-conservative isolation of farmers, adding to class interaction. 

Attica’s fifth-century B.c. population, about 320,000, was about a third 
of the modern population (1,033,200 in 1937). Increase in size and in number 
of sites from Neolithic to L.H. III shows an obvious increase in population 
especially clear in crowded L.H. III chamber tombs.” Site destruction and 
migrations argue for decline in population size at the start of the Early Iron 


7 Diller, 1937, esp. pp. 153-158; Tod, 1927; Glotz, 1926. 

1 Tarn, 1930, p. 94. 7% Diller, 1937, p. 77; Seymour, 1908, pp. 113-114, 274. 

73 Angel, 1945b, pp. 306-311; Koumaris, 1930, publishes cranial indices on skulls from 18 
Phaleron fettered skeletons which had become cemented in sand. As seen in museum cases these 
skeletons appeared to me surprisingly similar to the average Classical Athenian. But this evidence 
is far too scanty to disprove all class distinction in physique. % Sorokin, 1937, vol. 3, p. 233. 

% Gomme, 1933, compared with Epstein (Statesman’s Yearbook), 1939, p. 1000. 

% Wace, 1924, p. 458; 1932. Linked with full use of the plough? Cf. Linton’s (1940) stress on 
a new crop as stimulus to culture. 
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Age. But rapid increase is certain by Archaic times,’’ with definite decrease 
only by the first century B.c.’* and scarcely any evidence for increase in the 
first century A.D.79 


RACIAL TYPES 


Creators of Mycenaean and Classical cultures had many origins and hence 
are expected to be genetically (racially) heterogeneous. In general the crania 
look heterogeneous, and mean variability of eight period subgroups is 7% 
above ‘“‘normal”’ as shown by Howells’ Sigma Ratio, contrasting strongly with 
less than “‘normal”’ variability in American Indian ethnic groups.*® This vari- 
ability in Greece changes according to a consistent pattern and is primary 
evidence for changes in heterogeneity. But there is no fixed relation between 
metric variability and individual heterogeneity.** Hence I have outlined in 
Table 1 six arbitrary types to symbolize differences between individuals® and 
to allow inferences on social significances of heterogeneity as well as on prob- 
lems of origins and change. In defining points of greatest stability in varying 
phaenotypic continuum of mixed ethnic groups racial types seem to represent 
multiple effects of linked or single genes* and to have a limited genetic reality. 
But types are always too rigid to express full flexibility of genetic change, 
though they amplify vitally the less socially real ‘‘average individuals” used to 
describe change in Table 2. 

Basic Whites (A) have long, rugged, and angular skull vaults, rather low, 
almost flat-sided, gabled, with receding foreheads and heavy brow-ridges. Their 
faces are not high and have robust jaws, low and coarse noses, and rectangular 
low orbits. Extremely low-faced and, especially among the females, linear- 


77 Glotz, 1926, II. Perhaps linked with improved farming methods and especially with greater 
volume of bread (per capita?) from grain importation and with eggs (Mitchell, 1940) as a new 
source of protein (Cf. Linton, 1936). This parallels the Industrial Revolution increase (Thompson, 
1942, pp. 75-90). 

78 Tarn, 1930, pp. 92-94. Cf. Thompson, 1942, pp. 47-60. Pearl’s (1932) study on fruit flies 
suggests overcrowding as a source of lowered physiological fertility. This adds to infanticide, the 
after effects of family breakdown, and social selection for infertility (Fisher, 1930, pp. 188-255) 
as sources for change as well as decrease in population. 

” Keil, 1936, pp. 560-562; Larsen, 1938, pp. 267-274. 

8° Angel, 1944, p. 336 (Cf. Breitinger, 1939; Koumaris, 1931; Angel, 1939); Howells, 1941, pp. 
146-147; Stewart, 1943. 

81 Wallis, 1938. Cf. Angel, 1946, quoting Morant, 1940; also Muller, 1936. 

® Angel, 1944, pp. 330-359. Types are compromises between all the people and all the genes 
in any social or breeding group. 

83 Cf. Snell’s (1931) identification of a single mouse gene which affects ear form, cranial form, 
face and nose form, sternum, 13th ribs, and tail, and is closely linked tc a coat color gene. Griine- 
berg, 1943, pp. 136-139, 246-254, mentions this gene’s effect on viability and body size. This sug- 

gests change of growth rate as the means of production of morphological change. 
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faced subvarieties are clear. Resemblances to third millennium Palestinians, . 
Siculans, and Sardinians may be useful.* type 
The relatively linear pentagonoid braincase of the gracile Classic Mediter- sex-li 
ranean (B) is small, small-based, with small straight forehead and prominent saab 
occiput. The laterally compressed, almost triangular, face has high orbits, . 
smooth-rooted nose with weak spine, and pinched and incipiently prognathous diy 
mouth. There is virtual identity with ancient Libyans and with Sicilians, and (23° 
similarity with Spanish as well as early Egyptians.® Med 
The long and high Nordic-Iranian (D) vault is well-filled, often long ovoid, - 7 
muscular, with high sloping forehead and peculiarly deep occiput. High rec- (4-4: 
tangular face combines rugged deep-chinned jaw, long high palate, sloping . 
orbits, and big, saliently aquiline nose. Close resemblance to Bajuvar and — 
Frankish Reihengriber, Anglo-Saxons, and Hissar III North Iranians*® fit ep 
various “Nordic” and “Iranian” trends within the type. This 
The Dinaric-Mediterranean (F) type has an almost brachycrane byrsoid flue: 
vault, with high vertex far back, pinched and sloping forehead, short occiput, — 
pointed mastoids, shallow glenoid fossa. The big and high hexagonal face has rela 
rhomboid orbits, a long thin nose continuing the forehead profile, and deep a 
chin with tilted jaw. Resemblances with Lower Egyptian dinaricised Mediter- chai 
raneans and with modern northwest Balkan Dinarics are intermediate, sug- and 
gesting local hybrid formation. ei 
A massive and smooth mesocrane vault with peculiarly capacious, almost phy 
inflated, frontal region, and unexpected obelion-lambda flattening marks the - 
Mixed Alpine (E) type. The strongly orthognathous low face has a blunt in- phy 
verted trapezoid outline with wide and sloping orbits, high-rooted nose, and 
shallow lower face. Resemblances occur with Etrusco-Romans, Merovingian 
Franks, Illyrians, and Scyths.* sus 


Brachycrane Alpines (C) have short ovoid-sphenoid short-based vaults Th 
with full forehead, narrow relative to bulging sidewalls, and almost flat upper 
occiput above strong torus. The low, flat, straight face is rounded hexagonal 
in outline, with slightly sloping orbits, non-salient concave nose, short palate, 
prominent chin, and edge bite with worn and rather poor teeth. Identifications 
with Central European Alpines as well as with Bronze Age east Cypriotes® 


34 
fit rounded European and sphenoid, convex-nosed Eastern Alpine tendencies. 

* Hrdlitka, 1938; Giuffrida Ruggeri, 1901, 1905; Sergi, 1907. Careful sketches of the six types m 
are published in Angel, 1944, pp. 337-341, figures 5-10. References not listed in the bibliography on 
will be found in Angel, 1944 and 1946. oe 

8 Derry, 1927; Mondio, 1897 quoted by Morant, 1928; d’Aranzadi and Hoyos Sainz, 1913; 

Morant, 1925, 1935. vn 

% Kramp, 1939; Matthiius, 1940; Brash, Layard, Young, 1935; Krogman, 1940. oss 

87 Schmidt, 1887, quoted by Morant, 1928; Wallis in Coon, 1939, p. 664, table 45; Angel, 24 


1942, 1944, table 5; Donié&i, 1928-35. 
88 Shapiro, 1929; Ried, 1911; Fiirst, 1933; Buxton, 1920; Krogman, 1933, 1937. 
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Plausibly because of greater biological stability females were harder to 
type than males, with more overlap between types possibly connected with 
sex-linkage of recessive growth-rate genes influencing facial linearity’s relation 
to cranial form.*® 

In body build 4 Basic Whites are rugged linear (somatotypes average 
2-4-4),®° 6 Mediterraneans (both sexes) are shorter and more lightly linear 
(24-3-4), 10 Nordic-Iranians are taller and more muscular (3-4}-3), 13 Dinaric- 
Mediterraneans are irregularly linear intermediate (3}-3}-4), 4 Mixed Alpines 
are more corpulent (43-33-23), and 12 Alpines are short stocky to chunky 
(4-44-23). 

In harmony with individual psychosomatic unity Sheldon™ has reached 
correlations averaging as high as .80 between body-build components and tem- 
perament trends which express degree and kind of vitality, not mental ability. 
This is not associated with physique.** Though twin studies show genetic in- 
fluence in autonomic function and in basic temperament,” they also show en- 
vironmental inversion of genetic patterns. Hence temperament-physique cor- 
relation must result more from similar social conditioning of physically very 
similar individuals than from heredity alone. Since crossing-over continually 
changes genetic linkages in individuals (as opposed to consistency in a group) 
and since ancient Greek social conditioning was not identical with ours, con- 
sistent chronological association of a specific temperament pattern with each 
physical type is impossible. Yet correspondence is plausible between kind and 
especially degree of variability in temperament and described variety of 
physique.™ 

PHYSICAL CHANGE: ENVIRONMENT 


Importance of health and longevity to rapid cultural growth is strongly 
suggested by great improvement in national health during the last generation.” 
Though ancient Greek length of life probably never averaged over about 35,” 


8° Angel, 1946. % Angel, 1946, using criteria of Sheldon, 1940, pp. 31-45; 68-72. 

% Sheldon, 1942, esp. pp. 399-410. 

% Except accidentally through cultural factors. Klineberg, 1931, 1945. 

% Jost and Sontag, 1944; Burks, 1942; Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger, 1937, pp. 98, 
340-359. 

*% This must be in the realm of physiology where a few growth-gradient genes, or environ- 
mental lacks, may produce a striking result. The arrangement of neuron pathways between cere- 
bral cortex, basal ganglia, and mesencephalon, and hypothalamus appears far too complex and 
overlapping for heredity of any except major structural deviation (gross or histologic) to affect 
function. % Cf. Montagu, 1945. 

% Exclusion of many delicate old skulls (especially females) from the series because of 
crushing in the ground, and exclusion of non-adults probably increase rather than decrease the 
average age at death, since the infant death-rate was probably high (cf. Thompson, 1942, pp. 
243-246). Montagu (1945, p. 249) quotes 33.5 years as expectancy of life at birth, in “ancient 
times.” Ancient Greek average age at death follows: 
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definite increase in longevity occurs with rise of civilization and better housing 
and diet (grain importation plus more profitable soil use). Disappearance of 
osteoporosis from M.H. to Late Roman times and decrease in incidence of 
arthritis both suggest improvement in health.* Slight improvement in denti- 
tion (reduction of lost plus diseased teeth from about 16% to 13%) from pre- 
historic to historic times with subsequent medieval deterioration fits this 
pattern.** Overbites and other “civilized” features of modern dentitions tend 
to increase after Classical times. And as in modern times a marked increase in 
body size occurs parallel with these improvements and with race mixture, ap- 
parently helping to produce heterogonic changes in limb proportions, pelvic 
inlet, and skull base.** It is uncertain how far changes in dynamics of posture 
occurred and may be reflected in the skeleton. 


PHYSICAL CHANGE: SOCIAL BIOLOGY 


In Tables 2 and 3 surprising genetic continuity shows in slow but per- 
sistently irregular change from a generalized Mediterranean (types A and B) 
dominance toward an Alpine norm (C), combined with minor Dinaroid (e.g. 


Period Males Females Period Males Females 
Neol.-E.H. 34.7 (27) 29.6 (17) Early Iron 38.3 (27) 31.9 (17) 
M.Br. 39.3 (23) 30.1 (13) Classic 42.6 (52) 33.7 (27) 
L.H. Ill 40.0 (41) 28.0 (27) Roman 42.1 (18) 30.9 (14) 
Cephallenia 40.7 (30) 32.1 (11) Byzantine 36.5 (31) 31.0 ( 9) 
(based on suture closure) Total 39.9 (249) 31.4 (134) 


Angel, 1946a. 

%8 Angel, 1944a, table 4. 

%” Angel, 1946a; Bowles, 1932, discusses this process in modern America. Rounding of long 
bone shafts may also be a response to environment. But change in robusticity (Early Iron Age 
most robust) may link with type change. Postcranial skeletal change: 


Character Prehistoric Early Iron Historic 
Stature (male) 159.4 (19) 162.0 (24) 165 .4* (18) 
Stature (female) 150.7 (13) 154.1 (18) 155 .0* (12) 
Hum.-rad. index (male) 75.9 (6) 74.5 (8) 76.6 (10) 
Fem.-tib. index (male) 83.2 (8) 81.6 (11) 81.0* (9) 
Femur robusticity index (male) 12.6 (9) 13.4 (16) 12.8 (10) 
Humeral flatness index (male) 78.1 (9) 76.5 (15) 80.7 (19) 
Platymeric index (male) 78.0 (16) 77.5 (18) 81.7 (19) 
Pilastric index (male) 104.9 (15) 103.7 (18) 105.7 (19) 
Cnemic index (male) 66.4 (11) 68.1 (16) 68.6 (19) 
Talus length-hgt. index (male) 57.5 (6) 57.2 (10) 60.5* (8) 
Vertical lumbar index (male) 95.4 (5) 97.9 (7) 100.1 (7) 
Pelvic brim index (both sexes) 80.9 (2) 78.8 (10) 85.9 (13) 


Starred averages of historic (Classic-Byzantine) date differ by over 3 X p.e. from prehistoric means; 
italicized averages differ significantly from those of the preceding period. The interesting sugges- 
tions in this table need confirmation by more excavated skeletons. 
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big nose) and other (broad jowls) traits, apparently as new recombinations.!” 
Existence of such a long-term trend does not invalidate the “racial” conti- 
nuity first stressed by Koumaris,™ since isolated villages with occasional popu- 
lation exchange in early prehistoric or medieval Greece gave ideal conditions 
for “evolutionary” change of a socially adaptive but not rapid sort ac- 
cording to interrelationships between population size, genetic loss, mutation 
pressures, and selection effects established mathematically by Wright.’ 
Wright could not deal with socially adaptive selective forces. But his proofs 
make it unnecessary to suppose virtual replacement or even massive immigra- 
tions for change to occur. 

Around the axis of this major trend the path of average racial change in 
Tables 2 and 3 traces an irregular spiral shaped by social selection factors al- 
ready postulated'™ as well as by invasions. Third millennium Mediterranean 
(A plus B) dominance over Dinaroid Iranian and Alpinoid minorities changes 
about 2000 B.c. to dominance of Nordic-Iranians over Alpinoid and Basic 
White contrastingly balanced minorities. This change is significant enough 
to suit invasion, and is followed in L.H. III times by overwhelmingly Medi- 
terranean (A plus B) combination with minor Alpine and other (D and E) 
influence, returning toward the third millennium pattern. In the Early Iron 
Age significant rise in all three Alpinoid types together (F, E, C) fits intrusion 
and shows contrast in an even balance of all six types. Classical increase in 
long-headed types (A, B, and especially D) blended with mixed Alpinoids 
again returns toward the L.H. III norm. Slight Dinaroid plus Alpine domi- 
nance over balanced minorities in the Roman period is followed by Byzantine 
counterbalance of gracile Mediterranean against increasing Alpine, and by 
the modern mixture which is mild Alpinization of the Roman period combina- 
tion. Apparently some changes in body build, such as Early Iron Age ro- 
busticity, reflect type change more than environment. 

Tables 2 and 4 show relatively stable lack of change among females from 
Mycenaean to Roman times. Even during this stable phase females tend to 
resemble males of the preceding period, and in Middle Bronze and Roman 
times they definitely contrast with the contemporaneous male series.'* This 
lag in change may reflect predominance of male rather than female intruders 
in certain period groups as well as female stability. 

Table 5 shows the major trend in variability to decrease from an ex- 
tremely high Middle Bronze value to a normal civilized variability from L.H. 


100 Angel, 1944. 101 Koumaris, 1930. 

1® Wright, 1931. Also Dobzhansky, 1937, pp. 186-191. 

103 Wright, 1931. See footnote 102. Fisher’s demonstration (1930, pp. 188-199) of great human 
differential fertility, partly determined by heredity, exposes a most powerful selective force, 
often adverse to the reproduction of economically successful families (ibid., pp. 228-255). 
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III through Hellenistic times with subsequent rise. Early Iron Age variability 
is only slightly raised unless one includes the contrasting Cephallenian sub- 
group’ as well as the strictly circum-Isthmian series. This fluctuation is 
clarified by subjective estimates of heterogeneity based on contrasting balance 
of types, by the numbers of skulls which are hard to type, and by clear modal 
tendency among standardized photographs at different periods. On this basis 
M.H., E.H., Neolithic, Submycenaean-Protogeometric, Byzantine, and Ro- 
man groups appear heterogeneous. Geometric and early Mycenaean (L.H. 
I-II) appear intermediate. And Classical and L.H. III series are relatively 
homogeneous blends. This is not statistically testable. 

Thus from M.H. to L.H. III and from Submycenaean to Classical times 
reduction in variability and in heterogeneity, following intrusion of new types 
and ethnic groups, occurs parallel with growth and integration of culture, and 
accompanies a racial change in the direction of the preceding phase (E.H. and 
L.H. III respectively), showing absorption of intruders by hybridization. 
Thus major and minor processes of racial, ethnic, and cultural fusion or in- 
tegration occur in the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age (L.H. I-II) and 
end of the Early Iron Age as part of the growth process leading up to My- 
cenaean and Classical periods of achievement respectively. This process is 
much clearer between Middle Bronze Age and Mycenaean to historic times 
than between Early Iron Age and Classic times, since the “Dorian” disturb- 
ance was relatively less far reaching than that following the prehistoric en- 
trance of the Greeks. And if we consider the culture growth at its broadest 
there is definite parallelism between racial and ethnic fusion and slowing of 
racial change, increased stability of females, increase in population, longer 
life, better health, and larger body-size. 

This pattern of human growth forms the transition between a prehistoric 
(Neolithic to M.H.) phase of relative local isolation, piracy, invasion, with 
great ethnic and physical variety, and an historic phase of high cultural 
achievement, with cultural (not political) unity, colonization, commerce and 
food importation, industrial immigration, and cosmopolitan blending to unity 
in ethnos and genetic makeup. 


HETEROGENEITY, FUSION, AND ACHIEVEMENT 


So far I have not gone beyond facts and directly inferred patterns. These 
should not be interpreted causally since no contemporaneous association by 
itself distinguishes cause from effect. In order to picture the human factors in 
culture growth in the time sequences which may suggest causes, I shall go 
much further in a speculative outline of ethnic and racial clashes and inter- 
action from Neolithic to Medieval times. 


1% Angel, 1943. In Greek environment heterogeneity plausibly results more from presence of 
actual immigrants than from F; or later segregation effects. Muller (1936) elaborates genetic rea- 
sons why a racially mixed population may show low metric variation. 
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In the fourth millennium B.c. sailors and then farmers from the edge of 
urban growth in the Near East explored the Levant and Aegean in new ships, 
following ocean currents, finding little to exploit in the narrow Cyclades except 
obsidian, emery, etc., and settling mainly in Greece where they took spare 
time from farming to make gaudily decorated pottery like their basketry, to 
carry on some sort of “‘mother-goddess” worship linked with crop fertility, 
and to keep up only very indirect contact with their source as through the 
trade in Melian obsidian. They met only two human challenges as opposed to 
the multiplicity of environmental ones. One was to absorb a few bands of 
mesolithic hunters and intrusions of capable pioneers psychologically like 
themselves from the Northeast and from Crete. The other challenge was to 
achieve inter-village harmony. The first was met by fortifying villages and 
presumably also by intermarriage. The second was unsolved, since the dozen 
Neolithic pre-Greeks studied suggest local diversity’ like the pottery. Medi- 
terraneans and linear Basic Whites in south and west, Alpine influence in the 
west, and Dinaric-Iranian mixtures in the northeast occur combined only in 
the five skulls from the Athenian Agora. 

This second Neolithic challenge was met by the Early Helladic mixed 
population after settling of copper-using exploiters and sea traders, Carian (?) 
cousins of the Minoans probably from southwest Anatolia. These people uni- 
fied material culture over the whole Peloponnese, Isthmus, and Central Basin, 
penetrating to the edges of the northwest Greek highlands without losing 
touch with the sea. But sites were still fortified, though larger and linked by 
active caravan and sea routes. And ethnic compositness appears in variety in 
forms of collective burial.!°’ According to Blegen'* the art, like the superior 
Minoan art, shows delicacy of feeling, sobriety, and imagination, as opposed 
to Neolithic rude exuberance, coarse humor, cruelty, and superstition. Mix- 
ture of these occurs in the culture activities of the E.H. period, including start 
of delicate viticulture, resourceful trading with Crete and the Cyclades, ab- 
sorbing an E.H. III intrusion from the northeast,'®* exuberant metal industry 
just benefiting from Crisa tin mining (started by Minoan exploiters to satisfy 
demand from as far as Akkad),"° failing to meet adequately the challenge of 
dietary deficiencies, and development of chthonic religion. Since rugged Basic 
Whites, Mediterraneans, and Eastern Alpines of Cycladic-Anatolian origin 
(Carians?) are juxtaposed with the Neolithic mixture, with dinaricised Medi- 
terraneans who might have a Lower Egyptian origin (via Crete?), and with 
E.H. III “Corded” Nordics of Hungarian plain or Macedonian source, blend- 
ing is incomplete. We have simply the raw materials for the later people of 
Greece.™ 

To this combination the first Greek-speaking invaders added Nordic- 


10 Angel, 1945a, b. 107 Childe, 1939, p. 67. 
108 Blegen, 1940, 1941. 109 Childe, Joc. cit. 110 Wainwright, 1944. 
M1 Angel, 1945b. Cf. Debetz, 1930, for “Corded” type in Ukraine. 
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Iranians and Eastern Alpines of Irano-North Anatolian origin (?) who be- 
longed to a group which influenced Troy VI especially,"* and who as successful 
conquerors must have been selected for aggressiveness. From the art of the 
late Middle Bronze Age Blegen stresses'* their vigor, directness, and spirit 
of adventure in war and the chase. Later additions to the expanding M.H. 
population had Aegean, Minoan, and northern origins, especially toward 
1600 B.c. in connection with overwhelming Minoan influence and its attrac- 
tion for Greek-speakers (pre-Achaeans ?) north of the Isthmus. Crisa tin 
mines may have been a source of wealth for the L.H. I dynasty at Mycenae 
which controlled one trade route. After striking racial and ethnic hetero- 
geneity the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age (L.H. I-II) was a phase of 
strong fusion, seen culturally in supplanting of the M.H. single burial by early 
Mycenaean revival of the old communal burial rite in a new form. During 
this reintegration Blegen suggests that the qualities which he very tentatively 
attributed to Neolithic, E.H., and M.H. intruders were transmitted to become 
parts of the Classical culture pattern: it is clear from Homer that farmers, 
fishermen, sea traders, artisans, warriors, and aristocrats were hard-working 
and coarse, resourceful, clever and imaginative, and vigorous, direct, and 
pleasure-loving. But such various stereotypes of occupational expression were 
certainly reintegrated several times between 2000 and 500 B.c. with change in 
social value of each status. By the L.H. I-II transitional phase racial fusion 
had produced Mixed Alpines of the Shaft Graves and Thorikos, rugged Medi- 
terraneans (Mycenae) and Eastern Alpines (e.g. Skopelos) fitting North 
Greek as well as Minoan additions." 

This fusion with probable hybrid vigor was promoted by population ex- 
pansion and improved transportation (chariots) and farming (plough) as well 
as by wealth. But this energy, itself a physical and psychological product of 
interaction between people of contrasting type and cultural background, ap- 
pears partly responsible in turn for the unexpected ability of M.H. culture to 
grow by integrating the mass of foreign traits. 

Racially the full Mycenaean (L.H. III) blend™® shows absorption of M.H. 
Nordic-Iranian and Alpine traits into the generalized Mediterranean popula- 
tion reinforced by immigrant Minoan and even Egyptian craftsmen and 
officials (Mediterranean-Eastern Alpine). It is easy to see the central tendency 
of the whole, and local differences are slight. But the range of type variety is 
little reduced; blending simply has produced many more intermediate indi- 
viduals, perhaps including some unusual recombinations making possible 
what we call genius. Cultural unity in the “Mycenaean empire” and its cos- 


12 Angel, 1944, pp. 360-361. Blegen, 1936-37. An (unpublished) low-headed Eastern Alpine 
skull was found in Troy IV-V, and Iranian skulls in Troy III (published). 
13 Blegen, 1940, 1941. 14 Blegen, 1940, pp. 7-8. 
15 Angel, 1945b, pp. 321-322; 1944, p. 361. 116 Angel, 1944, p. 361. 
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mopolitanism must have reduced the psychological strain of interaction with 
foreigners and aided evolution of the multiplicity of statuses and réles needed 
in a new urban society, including the status of slaves. But the society failed to 
meet adequately the challenge of population pressure (partly solved by coloni- 
zation of Cyprus and of northwest Anatolia after the Trojan war); the chal- 
lenge of use of a new metal, iron, at first controlled by Anatolian powers 
(attempted solution also through the Trojan war ?); the challenge of more 
exiled north Greek highlanders, like the earlier Achaeans whose energy had 
contributed to the Mycenaean confederacy; and the challenge of freedom of 
the individual landowner or craftsman or serf. Possibly paternalistic rule of 
Achaean barons plus restricting force of a unifying but omnipresent My- 
cenaean religion (as contrasted with confused but free imagination in the 
young “Homeric” religion) restrained initiative which might have solved 
these challenges. In any case cosmopolitanism was reduced, destructive Dorian 
invasions occurred, and dictatorial monarchies continued into the Geometric 
period. 

But the invaders’ destructiveness cleared away rigid sections of My- 
cenean social structure"? leaving room for new traits. After emigrations of 
Aeolians and Achaeans, Ionians, and the more adventurous of the Dorians, 
the invaders were quickly absorbed ethnically, either by their adopting local 
landowners into their own tribes"* as in the Peloponnese, or by greater strength 
of the local society as apparently in Attica. After Submycenaean heterogeneity 
and local diversity in physical type" a parallel process of absorption occurs 
during the Geometric phase of fusion and culture growth. Fusion was pro- 
moted by close linguistic similarity of invaders and conquered, by the Dina- 
roid-Alpine central trend of the invaders like that of both earlier and later 
northern intruders," and by persistence especially among the females of the 
Mycenaean racial blend. The phase of fusion must have paralleled the Shaft 
Grave period as regards stresses of individual interaction, production of out- 
standing people including innovating poets, rulers, artists, merchants, and 
local variety in culture as well as race." But, in spite of loss of such valuable 
processes as writing, the phase of breakdown and ethnic-racial heterogeneity 
was shorter than in the second millennium B.c. because of inertia of much 
higher economic level and larger population of Mycenaean compared to E.H. 


"7 Wade-Gery, 1924, p. 525. "8 Wade-Gery, 1924, pp. 531-541. 

119 Breitinger, 1939; Angel, 1945b, pp. 322-323; 1943. 

120 Angel, 1944, p. 305; 1946b. It is interesting, not surprising, that Dixon (1923, p. 93) 
should have used Roman-period skulls from the Dipylon cemetery (misdated Geometric or Dipy- 
lon by the secondary authority he apparently followed) plus evidence from living Maniotes and 
Sphakiotes like that of Hawes (1910) to show the Dorians to be mainly Alpine. 

121 Wade-Gery, 1924, pp. 520-521. Contrast circum-Isthmian physical types with Cephal- 
lenians (Angel, 1943), who also retained more items of L.H. III burial practice than contemporary 
Greeks around the Isthmus of Corinth. 
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TABLE 6 
CuLturE GROWTH IN IsSTHMIAN GREECE SHOWN IN A SUBJECTIVE List OF ImporRTANT NEw Trarts 


= 


Date Traits introduced from outside and independently developed 


1000 A.D. Glazed pottery. Church liturgy, music, manuscripts, art. 
Silk worm raising. 
New clothing styles. 
Social change. 
5CO A.D Monasteries. Domed churches. Glass mosaics. 
ee Christianity. Health cults. 
Soil exhaustion. Earthquakes. 
Erosion. Silk cloth. Millionaires. 
A.D Basilica. Baths. Shops. Trade guilds. 
g . . Laureion mines exhausted. Deforestation. Trade decline. Concrete. Bricks. Arch. 
B.C Epidemics. Infanticide. Wealthy patrons. Mystery cults. 
nays Attic koine. Brotherhood. Social poetry. Libraries. Catapults. Realism. 
More currency & slaves. Gymnasia. Clubs. Humanism. Stoics. Leagues. Science. 
Industrial exploitation. More litigation, banking, wars. Metics. Philosophy. 
500 B.C. Triremes. Navies. Silver mines. Architecture. Art. Drama. History. Democracy. 
; ‘*\* Grain imports & big exports. Hoplite phalanx. City planning. Aqueducts. Social reform. 
Eggs. Rising commerce. Industrialization. Coinage. Law codes. Tyrannies. 
Big ships. Colonization. Alphabet. Social revolutions. Lyric poetry. 
Archaic sculpture. Temples. City state unions. 
1000 B.C Iron ‘ ‘obols.” Cremation. Mysteries. Aristocracy. 
Stylized pottery. Chiton. Epic poetry. 
Leaf swords. Body armor. Iron. Fibulae. High god religion. 
Wide trade. Imported luxuries. Gems. Ivories. Slavery. 
Rich palaces. Fortified citadels. Special crafts. Writing. 
1500 B.C Beehive tombs. Naturalistic pottery. Frescoes. Minoan dress. “Monarchy.” 
. vine Horse. Wheeled vehicles. Roads. Rich shaft-graves. Sculpture. 
(Plough? Irrigation? Linen?) 
Potter’s wheel. Bronze weapons. 
“Minyan”’ pottery. Holed axes. Single graves. 
True bronze in use. 
2000 B.C. Tin mines. Tile roofs. 
“Chthonic” religion (Stress on immortality?). 
Collective tombs. 
Use of seals for trade. 
Early warfare. 
2500 B.C. Vine (& olive?) cultivated. 
More trade, mining, metallurgy. 
Uniform spread of pot varieties. Sailing ships. 
Grouped houses on stone foundations. 
. Copper in use. Fortified sites. 
3000 B.C. Sea trade (obsidian). 
Local styles of painted pottery. 
Stone hoes & sickle blades. Weav ing, etc. Wells. 
Barley, wheat, fruit trees, cattle, sheep, pigs, etc. 
3500 B.C. Farming. Fishing. Female figurines. 


NOTE: This is not an exhaustive list, : since space considerations influence both traits listed and 
approximate dating. Negative as well as positive ecologic factors are listed, and both are emphasized by 
extension beyond the left margin. Number of inventions and discoveries in the Greek world as a whok 
listed by centuries (Sorokin, 1937, vol. 2, pp. 147-149) : 

B.C. 800—700—600—500—400—300—200—100—0 
A.D. 0—100—200—300—400—500—600—700 
25 «65 0 1 0 3 4 
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times. And effects of colonization in developing city unity, replacement of 
kings by aristocracies with definite law codes, and the rise to dominance by 
the 7th and 6th centuries B.c. of merchant aristocrats rich from growing trade 
and industry promoted city-state formation and a Pan-Hellenic feeling of 
ethnic unity.’ Development of Phoenician alphabet and Lydian coinage was 
critical to these answers to the Mycenaean political and economic challenges. 

The answers to Mycenaean environmental and social challenges were de- 
parture of surplus population, or, later, food importation, and development of 
individual initiative of traders, factory-workers, and sailors to a point where 
“democratic” revolutions occurred and the people as a whole were more nearly 
free to enjoy redistributed and increasing wealth, which in Mycenaean times 
the rulers had monopolized. 

But the relative unity, individual freedom, and too competitive energy in 
industry, art, and war which circum-Isthmian city-states enjoyed in Classical 
times led to other challenges weakening interaction between cultural sub- 
groups in the complex society. Ethnic unity developed into city-state ethno- 
centricity, prejudice, and citizens’ withdrawal from foreigners. The Classical 
racial blend has a clear central tendency, with slight difference between Athens 
and Corinth, for instance.’ Though a limited physical variety in the Olympia 
sculptures, in a few vase paintings, and later on in portraits does reflect the 
real components of the racial blend, the art’s stress on an ideal type seems an 
unconscious reaction away from barbaroi. But this is ethnic rather than racial 
prejudice which latter never existed in Greece more definitely than in Polemo’s 
2nd century B.c. preference for a blond, thin-nosed, Noric or perhaps Nordic- 
Alpine beauty.’ Besides the problem of ethnocentricity the Classical cultures 
failed to meet the similar challenge of interference of class distinctions with 
free human interaction. The Athenian citizen’s scorn for slaves or foreigners 
who produced much of the pottery and art for which Athens became famous 
scarcely promoted general creativeness in the withdrawing group among the 
citizens. And though such problems stimulated Athenian dramatists and 
philosophers to develop ideal solutions for human problems, in practice the 
social challenges were never met adequately in spite of Amphictionic (6th 
century) and Persian-War attempts to form Pan-Hellenic Leagues and the 
humanism of Hellenistic times. 

It is possible that selective effects of this exclusiveness, coupled with dif- 
ferential fertility, plagues, war, and emigration to Asia opened up by Alexander 
may have reduced Isthmian Greece’s human energy just as natural resources 
and population size declined by the time of Roman conquest. But though the 


12 Bury, 1913 (1937), pp. 79-207. 
13 Angel, 1945b, pp. 323-324: Mediterranean-Nordic-Iranian-Mixed Alpine. 

14 Cf. Myres, 1930, pp. 68-78; Hege and Rodenwaldt, 1936; Diller, 1937, p. 158. 
1% Myres, 1930, p. 568, footnote 71. 
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inadequately established racial change from the Classic Greek blend seems 
partly a result of social selection and infanticide it may also reflect immigration 
of Iranian-Mediterranean and dinaricised Eastern Alpine Levantines as well 
as dinaricised Alpine Italians (and Illyrians ?).!** Racial as well as ethnic het- 
erogeneity existed in Roman times perhaps as a positive human force for 
survival of the Greek ethnos during Byzantine invasions and revival and 
Turkish occupation. 

The basic routes of intrusion, by sea from southeast and by land from 
northeast and more slowly from northwest, brought Mediterranean-type 
Levantine and Egyptian refugees as opposed to Pontic Mediterranean, Corded 
Nordic, and rugged Alpine type “‘Avars”’ and Slavs in Byzantine times. Similar 
movements more recently have continued to bring in Mediterraneans plus 
“Armenoids” (Turks or Cycladic islanders) versus dinaricised Alpines and 
Mixed Alpines (Albanians or Vlachs), continuing old processes of change with- 
out breaking ethnic or racial continuity. During this time the Greeks could 
never go far enough beyond increased environmental challenge, though partial 
cultural integrations with creation of fine art, music, and thought occurred 
after the Byzantine period invasions. The phoenix-like ethnic vitality of 
Christian Greeks is certainly a growth process. 

This speculative sketch shows quantitative Greek culture growth into his- 
toric times in a pattern of three stages: invasion and destruction, fusion and 
creation, and fruition. This growth is explained in historical terms by showing 
origins of the people and of their original cultures, difficulties and stimuli of 
the environment, means of dealing with population increase, integration of 
new traditions brought by invaders and of new diffused traits, and the way 
in which each response develops new challenges. Together with some account 
of the characters of leaders growing up during periods of stress and creative- 
ness, this is all the easily visible mechanism of culture growth. As a mechanism 
it can explain many processes in the heterogeneity-fusion reaction. Population- 
increase linked with slowing of racial change and promotion of mixture, and 
better health, larger body size, and longer life all can result from improved 
living conditions with improved technical devices, and in their turn can make 
possible further growth. But this set of processes leaves out three vital ques- 
tions: why heterogeneity led to growth and not to prejudice and destruction; 
why new ideas were accepted instead of being forgotten; and what is the source 
of the extra social and physical energy needed to start growth, which, once 
started, will proceed by the mechanism just outlined up to a new equilibrium 
with challenges. 

(1) Growth needs the chance offered by social disorganization. After 
Dorian looting and destruction of decadent Submycenaean towns, for example, 


1% Angel, 1944; 1945b, pp. 324-325. Subjectively similarities are detectable with Roman and 
Medieval Carniola and Serbian crania. 
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conquerors and conquered together were forced to restore society in order to 
have life, food, sex, and social approval:!”’ vital conservatism. Children reared 
in this group, particularly in mixed families, had to imitate a great variety of 
both new and socially lagging patterns evolving to replace mutually destruc- 
tive parts of the culture patterns of the mixing groups, as in religion for exam- 
ple. This confusion in the sensitive process of social learning would result in 
drives toward conformity'’* which appear to have produced different end-re- 
sults in different geographical subdivisions of Greece. As indicated by pottery 
styles the basic economy did not need rebuilding except where challenged by 
such innovations as iron-working. And the standards of hard and minute 
individual work necessary for survival in Greek farming,!*° together with irri- 
tating distractions from farming or “industry” caused by invaders, would tend 
toward overcompensatory reactions,’ stimulated also by social tension with 
varied and increased interaction rates as hostile people became used to daily 
contact. Family and ecologic situation together tended toward competitive 
individualism’ and toward increase in range of socially preferred personality 
types, letting society use the full abilities of more diverse people. Yet this 
creative reaction could not take place if prejudice, difference in cultural level, 
or withdrawal of invaders prevented mixture at the beginning. 

(2) Obviously rapid cultural readjustment would leave gaps for new ideas 
and techniques (e.g., “Olympian” gods or iron-working) previously undevel- 
oped or newly introduced from a non-hostile source.’ 

The total physical appearance, or body image, of foreigners is a strong new 
culture trait. Probably body-image patterns of mixing groups were remem- 
bered by such key details of clothing or appearance as projecting Mediter- 
ranean occiput of Thersites or tawny hair of Achaeans in Homer. This must 
have played a subtle but psychologically strong part in emotions of daily con- 
tact, in potential prejudices, and especially in sex-selection.™ Different be- 
havior would be expected from people of different appearance’ or body size.!™ 
On the one hand such attributions tend to modify the whole learning process 


127 Miller and Dollard, 1941, pp. 18, 67-68; Hull, 1943, pp. 238-253; Linton, 1936, pp. 394- 
395. 

128 T know of no direct evidence for this. But Greek society, never static, was dynamic like 
our own. Psychological reactions in ancient Greece probably paralleled those of our own immigrant 
groups. Cf. Kluckhohn, 1941; Smith, 1939, pp. 349, 61-70, 84. 

29 Bury, 1913 (1937), pp. 100-101, largely from Hesiod. 

130 Cf. Poffenberger, 1938. 

181 Chapple, 1940, pp. 45-50, 122; Chapple and Coon, 1942, pp. 34-69. The opposite should 
hold for an inbred and jsolated community where nobody behaves unexpectedly. 

182 Cf. Kluckhohn, 1941; Alexander, 1942, p. 237. 

133 Linton, 1936, pp. 282-283. Of course invention accompanied much of this trait adjust- 
ment (cf. Barnett, 1942). 

14 Schilder, 1935, pp. 227-241. 18% Hooton, 1937, pp. 187-211; 1939, p. 374. 

136 Cf. Miller and Dollard, 1941, p. 189. 
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of, for instance, the skinny or weak person in a society where massiveness and 
strength are admired, and on the other hand to increase the prestige of certain 
appearance types.'*’ Diller shows that real prejudice against foreigners devel- 
oped only in the phase of cultural achievement."* Until the fifth century 
Isthmian Greeks welcomed foreign culture traits and gave their bearers pres- 
tige.!*® Clearly acceptance of new traits depends on human interaction and not 
on culture abstractly. 

(3) The sources of energy for social change are even more completely 
human; at a time of change culture is more directly the creation than the 
creator of men’s lives.'*° The most obvious sources of energy are psychological 
reactions to cultural-ethnic-biological differences between people. As outlined 
above these probably included generation of excess energy through increased 
interaction rates in response to new challenges: overcompensation. Accelera- 
tion of interaction and of personality adjustments probably stressed indi- 
vidualism and pioneer attitudes needed to meet some of the challenges.’ 
This change in social attitudes probably favored aggressive individuals, not 
always law-abiding or unprejudiced. But change also gave opportunities for 
inventors or geniuses in many fields,’ though later this stress on individualism 
must have increased the number of dissatisfied or neurotic people whose only 
desire was for security as in modern America. 

Though almost all direct sources for the phase of growth and fusion™ are 
psychological, the primary and deepest source of energy is biological. First, 
in a varied civilization like that of Greece in the Early Iron Age or Middle 
Bronze Age, great basic variety of physique and temperament provided the 
variety of outstanding people needed in different cultural crises. And second, 
biological mixture played the major part not only in increasing variety, but 
also in increasing energy and fertility temporarily through hybrid vigor.’ 

This source of energy and variety is small and apparently irrelevant com- 
pared to the great material and environmental factors in culture growth. Yet 
this energy was vital to population increase, increasing and stimulating social 


187 Cf, Schilder, 1935, pp. 201-273 as applied to Sheldon, 1942, pp. 399-401. Social admiration 
or disapproval of any culturally stereotyped psychological-physical combination is a real factor 
in interaction and selection irrespective of the combination’s reality statistically or biologically. 

138 Diller, 1937. 

139 Cf. the Homeric desire for metalwork and other products of “red-skinned”’ (or “‘Phoen- 
cian”) Levantines. Seymour, 1910, pp. 283-286. Cf. Myres, 1930, pp. 122, 197. 

140 Hallowell, 1945, esp. pp. 174-175, partly quoting D. Bidney. 

141 Cf. Alexander, 1942, pp. 294-307; Kluckhohn, 1941. 

12 Cf. Hallowell, 1945; Linton, 1936, pp. 307-323. 

43 Alexander, 1942, pp. 307-312; Kluckhohn, 1941. 

144 As opposed to conservatism in phases of heterogeneity or of achievement. Whether or 
not the qualitative features of the three phases equate them with Sorokin’s (1937-41) Ideational, 
Idealistic, Sensate sequence requires a separate investigation. 

48 Dobzhansky, 1937, pp. 122-124; Montagu, 1942; Shapiro, 1929a, p.69; Gowen and John- 
son, 1946; Griineberg, 1943, pp. 254-255; Castle, 1940, pp. 49-54. 
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interaction, creativeness, relative freedom, better health, and the higher mate- 
rial standards of the fusion process. 

Biological change and mixture slowed down before the period of greatest 
achievement. Foreigners with slightly contrasting physical types and ethnic 
backgrounds entered Greece fairly continuously during late historic times, 
were partly absorbed, and appear to have produced incipient fusion reactions 
which skeletal and social data are inadequate to confirm. Far more data must 
be gathered to check the human factor in Renaissance Italian or Early Dy- 
nastic Egyptian growth for example, and for the whole problem of stasis or 
“decline.” In Isthmian Greece at least, the reaction against foreigners seems to 
have crystallized the fusion reaction in a city-state mould before the reaction 
was ideally complete. 

Both evidence and speculation contradict Nilsson’s hypothesis that 
Graeco-Roman decline resulted from production of vacillating individuals by 
unlimited bastardizing and from elimination of a racially pure upper class by 
lowered birthrate, after this capable group inbred during the Geometric period 
had created Classic Greek culture! On the other hand, the hypothesis that 
culture growth is set in motion by psychological and physical energy of ethnic 
and genetic mixture is largely confirmed in this case, and suggests that 
weakening of the process allowed stasis. This may be true. But exhaustion of 
material and then human resources (lowered birthrate) in late Hellenistic 
times appear to be challenges too great for local human energy. For this prob- 
lem and for the problems of irregular qualitative effervescences of culture, as 
in poetry, or art, or music, far more data are needed, if indeed human biology 
has anything to do with them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Human heterogeneity and the process of fusion were certainly positive 
forces in Greek culture growth. This is the simplest hypothesis to fit the facts 
known so far. 

But details of the process are obscure, with many other explanations possi- 
ble for each detail. Larger samples of skulls, for instance, almost surely will 
reduce the extremely high values of variability which may result from acci- 
dents of preservation. Yet I think more adequate samples will show the 
heterogeneity to follow the pattern described here. We must have many more 
accurately dated human skeletons from Greece, much more data on changes in 
population size, in basic economy and techniques, and in individual attitudes 
before a full anthropological study is possible of the critical details in growth 
and especially decline of Hellenic culture. 

Growth results from inextricably dynamic interaction of many factors. 
Many studies show in a general way that mixture is indispensable to social 


1 Nilsson, 1921. This authority has not reasserted this thesis. 
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growth, whether integrated or not.'*? Future work in social biology will show 
whether heterogeneity and fusion may occur without historical growth, and 
how far growth may occur without them. The present study suggests that they 
are needed for growth, though it cannot cover the qualitative factors involved. 
And the racial factors in mixture are insignificant compared with cultural dif- 
fusion and environmental forces, except where biological processes affect 
interaction. 

One vital though negative result of this study is to overthrow in a critical 
historic area the thesis that the positive force in growth of civilization is a 
small band of racially pure leaders. On the contrary, a mixed population can 
be a vital asset. 

Timing of the mixing is important. The data suggest that, once started, the 
fusion process is sensitive to hostility or prejudice which at first may stimulate 
rather than inhibit intermixture. Though the present material is inadequate 
to follow up such qualitative problems, this sensitivity may partly explain 
the negative though intensely energetic achievements of Spartan and modern 
German (Nazi) societies. Clearly heterogeneity too extreme for family mores 
may promote disintegration. Equally clearly moral improvement does not 
inevitably accompany increasing social energy and material growth. Hence 
the magnitude of racial and ethnic differences in the United States and in the 
whole culturally shrinking world demand from us far greater understanding 
than in ancient Greece in order to use human heterogeneity positively. 


SUMMARY 


Although the location of Isthmian Greece and its long coastline favored dif- 
fusion and cultural integration through sea contacts, mountain barriers, easily 
held land routes and isthmus, narrow cultivable land area, difficult though 
calcium-rich soils, varyingly adequate rainfall, and rather easily exhausted 
forests and minerals, it presented challenges of isolation and population pres- 
sure to an expanding prehistoric population. Response to these challenges was 
possible almost entirely through diffusion of Near Eastern traits. 

The peoples who in successive generations created a vitally successful series 
of responses to challenge up to the level of the Classic Hellenic civilization 
were heterogeneous mongrels both ethnically and biologically. 

They were changed by social selective factors such as fluctuation in popu- 
lation size, local isolation, war, emigration, differential fertility, infanticide, 
and class prejudice finally as well as by immigrations. Racially the change was 
from a Mediterranean-dominated mixture toward an Alpine norm with Dinar- 
oid and other genetically recombined details seen in bigger noses and broader 
jowls. This followed a spiral pattern around the central trend. And it was 


47 Cf, the U.S.A. (Kluckhohn, 1941; Smith, 1939; Alexander, 1942); or Poland (Angel, 1945” 
quoting Czeckanowski, Schwidetzky, Kostrzewski, Janczewski, Ginet-Pilsudski, Niederle). 
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accompanied by rapid reduction in variability to “normal” from the amaz- 
ingly high level of the Middle Bronze Age, with slight Dorian-invasion rise, 
Classical fall, and Roman-to-Medieval increase in variability. Variability 
averages 7% above normal and about 10% above that of a “racially homo- 
geneous” ethnic group. The heterogeneity which it reflects is most sharply 
symbolized in six types whose similarities with groups outside Greece help to 
show origins. The types seem to differ enough in body build to suggest that 
variety in temperament, largely socially conditioned, accompanied the physi- 
cal variety which they schematize. 

Culture growth and human change here follow a pattern of parallel devel- 
opment in three stages: heterogeneity and invasion, fusion, and achievement. 
This is most striking from 2000 B.c. to L.H. ITI, and again from 1150 B.c. to 
Classical times. 

The phase of invasion covers local isolation with relatively reduced popula- 
tion, new traits and destruction of old patterns, piracy, refugee migration, and 
resulting ethnic and physical heterogeneity. Fusion covers new integrating 
culture growth with new techniques and traditions, better living conditions, 
population increase, slowing of racial change with decreasing contrast between 
individuals, hybrid vigor and variety, increase in body size, better health, 
longer life. And the phase of achievement combines outstanding response to 
social and environmental challenges, creation of great art and thought, in- 
crease in war and political turmoil as in commerce and creative activities, 
with increased food supply, immigration, a large, cosmopolitan, racially 
blended and ethnically self-centered population socially over-stratified, and 
scarcely capable of further creative fusion. 

Tenacious ethnic vitality of Greeks may relate to racial continuity and 
mixture. 

Problems of stasis and of qualitative changes in society cannot be handled 
objectively in relation to social biology without far more data. But there is 
a little evidence against consistent coincidence of single selected physical or 
cultural types with aristocrats or with slaves. 

Apparently population increase, hybridization, improved health and body 
size and ethnic stability result from improved living conditions which they 
in turn tend to promote. But the source of human energy to start culture 
growth seems to lie in raising interaction rates through increased contrast 
between people, and in increased vitality and variety following biological mix- 
ture. Physical and temperamental variety in a period of turmoil increase 
psychological stress on each person, favor creative innovators and individu- 
alism. Stasis may be related to social barriers to mixture, though exhaustion of 
resources seems more important. 

Thus free mixture of a variety of peoples was essential to Greek achieve- 
ment, though this was a small factor compared to diffusion of new ideas, en- 
vironment, health, population increase, ethnic unity, and other processes 
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which it helped to accelerate. Mixture has been equally vital to growth of 
western civilization. Beyond necessary checks on migration, restriction of mix- 
ture through prejudice, language, or political barriers is waste of our potential 
human resources. 


THE BAuGH INSTITUTE OF ANATOMY 
JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CULTURAL CRISIS! 
By DAVID BIDNEY 


1. IDEALISTIC AND MATERIALISTIC THEORIES OF CULTURAL CRISIS 


ONTEMPORARY thinkers in all walks of life are acutely aware of the fact 

that ours is an age of world crises and that all the resources of human 
knowledge and wisdom should be utilized so far as possible in providing basic 
diagnoses and indicating directions of resolution. An analysis of contemporary 
social thought reveals, however, that there is radical disagreement among 
social scientists and philosophers as regards the nature and origin of cultural 
crises and their relation to the cultural process as a whole. For example, 
Idealistic writers, such as Pitirim Sorokin, maintain that “the crisis of our 
age’* is the reflection of the basic mental or spiritual disintegration or 
breakdown of our contemporary materialistic or “sensate”’ culture, and that 
the social ordeal or actual social conflict between and among societies is but 
the external consequence of the more fundamental ideological transition. On 
the other hand, for Marxian Materialists and Positivists, the crisis proper is to 
to be found in the socio-economic anarchy and strife between classes and their 
social institutions, while the ideological conflict is considered merely as a 
projection or reflection of this clash of technological and social interests. 
Among both cultural Idealists and Materialists there is a tendency to adopt a 
fatalistic philosophy of cultural history and to regard cultural crises as in- 
evitable, natural phenomena. Those who adopt such a fatalistic attitude tend 
to wait, more or less passively, for the predestined crises to take their inevit- 
able courses and usher in an era either of catastrophe or of unlimited progress, 
depending on their faith as to the final outcome.”» Some, believing in ultimate 
cultural and social progress, take the position that the inevitable and natural 
is also the desirable, and therefore decide to accelerate the blessed process in 
order to help make the long run a little shorter. On this basis, as Arthur 
Koestler* has observed, so-called war-criminals may be punished for their 


1 An earlier version of this paper was read before the meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association held at Philadelphia in December, 1945. The research involved in its writing is part of 
a larger project conducted under the liberal auspices of the Viking Fund, Inc., of New York City. 

% See Pitirim Sorokin, 1941. Unlike Spengler, Sorokin believes in the unity of human culture, 
and adduces historical, statistical evidence to support his optimistic faith in the cyclical recurrence 
of the basic types of culture, whereas Spengler, with his monadic, organic theory of undiffusable 
culture types, logically maintains that each culture type is destined for extinction without hope 
of resurrection in a new form. For Spengler it is impossible to say “whether and when a new culture 
shall be”; for Sorokin, on the other hand, there is bound to be historical continuity of cultural 
life. See Oswald Spengler, 1937. 

*> Frank, 1945; also Barzun, 1939; Calhoun, 1945. 

5 Koestler, 1945, p. 184. “Historically,” Koestler writes, “it makes little difference whether 
Hitler unifies Europe or some future figure. For within a century or two the rough edges of Nazism 
would have become polished down, race theory and Jew baiting would have shrunk to episodes of 
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part in putting obstacles in the way of human progress and causing temporary 
grief, but not because their deeds could conceivably make any appreciable 
difference in the historical process. 

Cultural fatalism as a philosophy of cultural evolution owes its plausibility 
to the divorce or abstraction of human achievements from the psychobio- 
logical processes by which they are produced. Once human ideals, social insti- 
tutions and technical inventions are regarded as impersonal “superorganic”’ 
entities* with a force of persistence and development of their own, independent 
of their human creators, it seems plausible to disregard human agents as the 
primary determining factor. In this manner, what began as a scientific quest 
for empirical factors involved in the cultural process ends by becoming a 
mystical metaphysics of fate in which non-empirical forces are presumed to 
shape human destiny in accordance with their own laws of development. 


2. THE POLAR CONCEPT OF CULTURE 


The view of culture here submitted is opposed to the superorganic theory 
of culture, whether it be conceived in materialistic or idealistic terms. Cul- 
ture is here understood as a polar concept® comprising human creativity and 
the postulated potentialities of nature, human and cosmic. Human culture, 
on this basis, may be defined as the process and product of the cultivation of the 
potentialities of human nature and the natural environment for the satisfaction 
of basic psychosocial needs and aspirations. The cultural process thus provides 
the instrumental means as well as the normative ends of soc.al life; it is a 
process of creation and discovery by which men live as well as an ideal for 
which they live. 

Since theory and practice are the ultimate, irreducible categories of cul- 
ture, it follows that an integral or holistic concept of culture comprises the ac- 
quired or cultivated behavior, feeling and thought of individuals within a society 
as well as the patterns or forms of intellectual, social and artistic ideals which 
human societies have professed historically.* A given historical society may be 
said to possess a well integrated culture insofar as its constituent members 
live more or less consistently and compatibly in conformity with the ideal 
norms of truth, beauty and goodness which they profess and which they have 
embodied more or less perfectly in their system of institutions. Subjectively, 


the past, and the lasting result would have been a unified Europe which, round A.D. 2500 would 
have displayed much the same general features as the one which Hitler’s successor will cr_ate. 
But politically, that is, counted in short time-units, the difference is enormous both as regards the 
amount of human suffering involved and the painful detour forced upon the driver’s course.” 

* See D. Bidney, 1944. 

5 Bidney, 1946. For further development of this point see the writer’s forthcoming paper on 
Human Nature and the Cultural Process. 
6 Bidney, 1942. 
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the integration of a culture is manifested in the personality structure and dy- 
namic processes of the individuals who live in conformity with it, and is 
exhibited by their co-ordinated habits and attitudes of mind in relation to one 
another. On this basis, normative, ideational culture has no actual existence 
as a cultural force unless it is practised and influences men’s behavior as mem- 
bers of a society. Similarly, practical culture is not intelligible apart from the 
epistemic, moral and aesthetic postulates and ideals which men have created 
or discovered for themselves and which have an objective meaning and va- 
lidity independent of the practices to which they lead. Furthermore, there 
appears to be a relation of polarity between cultural theory and practice which 
allows for some degree of independence as well as of mutual interdependence. 
If this be the case, it follows that one may not assume a@ priori that either 
theory or practice is logically prior to the other, since it is an empirical question 
of fact in any given situation as to which factor happens to be predominant 
in initiating or providing the occasion for social and cultural change. 

From this standpoint we can indicate how the apparently conflicting claims 
of cultural Materialism and Idealism may be reconciled. The realistic Materi- 
alists, it would appear, have stressed the role of economic and social practice 
as the primary factor in cultural evolution and have therefore tended to rele- 
gate ideas to the position of post hoc reflections or rationalizations of events in 
the sociocultural world. The Idealists, on the other hand, have emphasized 
the primacy of theoretical ideas and ideals as the “final causes” capable of 
occasioning or initiating purposive action in an intelligent being, and have 
therefore regarded actual social practices and institutions as “‘objectifications” 
or “vehicles” of these predominant ideas. According to the position here main- 
tained, both Materialists and Idealists are right in their affirmations as to the 
independent roles of cultural theory and practice, but they are wrong in claim- 
ing the absolute primacy of either factor. Theory and Practice are relatively and 
conditionally predominant in any given historical situation and under all cir- 
cumstances exercise reciprocal influence. 


3. NATURAL AND CULTURAL CRISES 


Since a cultural crisis is the negative counterpart of cultural integration, 
it follows that the former involves the disintegration, destruction or suspension 
of some basic elements of sociocultural life. There are, however, various types 
of cultural crises which may be classified according to the factors or conditions 
which give rise to them. 

Since culture is intrinsically a polar concept involving the interdependence 
of natural potentialities and human creativity, it appears that crises may be 
classified in the first instance into two groups, namely, natural and cultural 
crises. 

Natural crises are those suspensions of sociocultural life brought about by fac- 
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tors more or less beyond human control. Thus the basic transitions in the life 
cycle of man from birth to death give rise to natural crises which are accom- 
panied in all societies by some forms of cultural rite and ceremony. Similarly, 
such phenomena as floods, storms, earthquakes, drought, etc., tend to disrupt 
cultural routine and to produce states of emergency requiring desperate meas- 
ures. Although the number and extent of such natural crises tend to diminish 
with the progress of science, there are always bound to be the inevitable 
biological crises which are an inherent part of our mortal nature as well as 
environmental catastrophes against which there can be no certain protection. 

A cultural crisis, properly speaking, is the direct result of some disfunction 
inherent in the very form and dynamics of a given form of culture. Cultural crises 
may originate either within or without a given society and may affect all or 
some of its members. For example, industrial strife or civil war are internal 
cultural crises, while international wars are external cultural crises. 

Natural crises tend to unite people, regardless of their racial and cultural 
differences, in the face of some common catastrophe or potential danger. Na- 
ture appears under such circumstances as the common enemy of mankind and, 
in this sense, one touch of natural crisis “‘makes the whole world kin.” An 
appeal to aid the victims of an earthquake, epidemic or famine usually meets 
with generous response on the part of most people irrespective of racial origin 
or cultural creed. Thus, it appears, natural crises tend to unite men as members 
of the same species, whereas cultural differences tend to produce crises and to 
separate them into conflicting groups as if they were members of different species. 
The basic social problem of our time is, undoubtedly, how to produce a sense of 
human, cultural kinship, which may be instrumental in obviating cultural con- 
flicts, to parallel the sense of natural kinship in the face of natural crises. 

All crises have both subjective and objective aspects. From the perspective of 
the human victims involved, a cultural crisis is a summons to decision and action 
and may mark a radical parting of the ways or directions of living. So long as 
the members of a given society are content with their mode of living, even 
though actual, objective conditions may be far from satisfactory, they do not 
themselves experience a state of crisis. It is only when they come to feel, 
whether of their own accord or through external propaganda, that their present 
condition is intolerable, in the sense that it cannot or ought not to be tolerated 
any longer, that they begin to face a potential or actual critical situation. 
Psychologically, a cultural crisis is experienced as a state of indecision or un- 
certainty regarding two or more significant alternatives which may affect the 
destiny of the individual. Objectively, a cultural crisis manifests itself as a state 
of emergency brought about by the suspension of normal, or previously prevailing, 
technological, social or ideological conditions. From this standpoint, the crisis 
situation is one in which things and events are “in the balance” and presents 
open possibilities for the better or the worse, as regards the final outcome. 
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Whether viewed from the subjective or objective pole, a cultural crisis may be re- 
garded as a state of transition, as an unstable or passing condition, since man 
abhors living in a state of cultural suspension or in a cultural vacuum, and no 
society can maintain itself for long in a condition of cultural suspension or 
chaos. Once a decision has been reached, or events have changed for the better, 
the crisis is regarded as in the process of resolution. 

Every genuine cultural crisis thus marks a point of transition from an old 
to some new form of cultural life but does not of itself provide any indication 
as to the direction which events will take. Crises may be either constructive or 
destructive, reformative or deformative. Insofar as the crisis situation indicates 
a revolt by human agents against self-destructive cultural inertia and is in- 
tended to prepare the way for constructive, cultural reforms, it may be a 
decided good. Furthermore, a society may “drift” into a critical situation, such 
as an economic depression, or the crisis may be deliberately provoked by a 
minority who find prevailing conditions intolerable. But whatever the origin 
of the crisis, it may be converted from a potential evil into a potential good. 
The good envisaged may be the restoration of the status quo or some radical 
reform designed to prevent recurrence of critical conditions. The issue between 
conservatives and radicals is, in many instances, whether the status quo is to 
be retained or whether the time has come for some basic change, the conserva- 
tives demanding absolute proof that change is necessary, while the radicals 
claim that change is desirable so long as there is no indisputable evidence to 
the contrary.’ The phrase “‘to restore law and order,” so often used in times 
of trouble, is for this reason highly ambiguous, since the primary question is, 
what kind or form of law and order shall we have, and under whose auspices is 
it to be administered? Law and order may be “restored” either by returning 
to the status quo or by instituting desired reforms. 


4. THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL CRISES 


From the perspective of theory and practice, a cultural crisis may appear 
in the ideational-affective experience of individuals as a basic conflict or in- 
coherency of thought and emotion which occasions a suspension of voluntary 
and intellectual activity. Thus one speaks of scientific, moral or religious crises 
when he wishes to refer to the fact that commonly accepted theories, ideals and 
beliefs have broken down and are no longer regarded as tenable because con- 
tradicted by new evidence or found incompatible with new conditions. Simi- 
larly, a practical crisis may be demonstrated by the unworkability or incom- 
patibility of prevailing institutions or customs and by the suspension, through 
active or passive resistance, of normal or routine cultural behavior. 


7 Calhoun, 1945. Calhoun’s point that Sumner’s conservative attitude towards change made 
him put the burden of proof upon the reformer, whereas no evidence was required by him to 
maintain the status quo, is significant in this connection. 
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Theoretical and practical crises may, within limits, occur independently of 
one another. For example, a crisis in abstract theoretical physics or in phi- 
losophical speculation need not be accompanied by social unrest, since there 
are but few individuals competent to appreciate the issues involved and be- 
cause these issues have no immediate or direct bearing on social conduct. 
Similarly, there may be general agreement in theory without harmony in 
practice, since the difficulty may be one of adjusting proper social and tech- 
nological means to agreed ends—a situation frequently encountered in a 
democratic society. Every crisis in theory, if it is at all significant, is bound 
however, to have practical import within some limited sphere, e.g. a crisis in 
scientific theory is bound to affect experimental or field techniques and hence 
determine the character of the data which are supplied.® 

Historically it may be shown that, owing to general cultural inertia, the 
active resistance of vested interests, and the unwillingness of leaders of society 
to admit radical departure from sanctioned tradition even after such changes 
have actually taken place, there is usually considerable /ag in the conformity 
of theory and practice, a radical change in theory not being immediately ac- 
companied by corresponding change in practice, while reactionary practice is 
often misrepresented as in accord with traditional theory. In this manner, 
many Quislings and Lavals who have betrayed their nations, have sought to 
justify their conduct in terms of the professed, ideal traditions of their coun- 
tries. In general, it appears, progress and reaction are very hard to distinguish, 
especially for those living in an era of transition, since each party always repre- 
sents its own position as progressive and that of its opponents as reactionary. 
Frequently, it takes a critical, practical situation to reveal men’s real or actual 
beliefs as distinct from those they profess when they are not obliged to act.® 
In this sense, as Thomas Paine observed,* “times of trouble” do “try men’s 
souls.”” Only critical, particularized thinking as distinct from stereotyped 
slogan-thinking, an unbiased eye for correlating labels with pragmatic conse- 
quences, and a measure of historical perspective on the part of individuals 
and governments alike can protect a society from unwitting cultural corruption 
and eventual self-destruction. 


8 The notion that “facts” and field techniques are not affected by one’s theoretical presuppo- 
sitions is one that dies hard, since it is so much easier to adopt a “pragmatic” attitude and accept 
“results” without bothering to examine the origin of one’s methodology and the means to be taken 
to render that methodology coherent. My point here is that theories are not merely a posteriori, 
pragmatic descriptions of “established” facts but are themselves a factor in determining the selec- 
tion of data and their organization into meaningful wholes. 

% The so-called Existential (Existenz) Philosophy originated by the Danish philosopher Sren 
Kierkegaard and developed by German philosophers, Protestant theologians and, lately, by 
French novelists, is based on the postulate that man knows his very existence only in times of 
crisis. Hence they come to conceive truth and other values as intrinsically subjective and indi- 
vidualistic rather than as objective and universal. 

Paine, 1945. 
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Whether viewed from the subjective or objective pole, a cultural crisis may be re- 
garded as a State of transition, as an unstable or passing condition, since man 
abhors living in a state of cultural suspension or in a cultural vacuum, and no 
society can maintain itself for long in a condition of cultural suspension or 
chaos. Once a decision has been reached, or events have changed for the better, 
the crisis is regarded as in the process of resolution. 

Every genuine cultural crisis thus marks a point of transition from an old 
to some new form of cultural life but does not of itself provide any indication 
as to the direction which events will take. Crises may be either constructive or 
destructive, reformative or deformative. Insofar as the crisis situation indicates 
a revolt by human agents against self-destructive cultural inertia and is in- 
tended to prepare the way for constructive, cultural reforms, it may be a 
decided good. Furthermore, a society may “drift” into a critical situation, such 
as an economic depression, or the crisis may be deliberately provoked by a 
minority who find prevailing conditions intolerable. But whatever the origin 
of the crisis, it may be converted from a potential evil into a potential good. 
The good envisaged may be the restoration of the status quo or some radical 
reform designed to prevent recurrence of critical conditions. The issue between 
conservatives and radicals is, in many instances, whether the s/atus quo is to 
be retained or whether the time has come for some basic change, the conserva- 
tives demanding absolute proof that change is necessary, while the radicals 
claim that change is desirable so long as there is no indisputable evidence to 
the contrary.’ The phrase “‘to restore law and order,” so often used in times 
of trouble, is for this reason highly ambiguous, since the primary question is, 
what kind or form of law and order shall we have, and under whose auspices is 
it to be administered? Law and order may be “restored” either by returning 
to the status quo or by instituting desired reforms. 


4. THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL CRISES 


From the perspective of theory and practice, a cultural crisis may appear 
in the ideational-affective experience of individuals as a basic conflict or in- 
coherency of thought and emotion which occasions a suspension of voluntary 
and intellectual activity. Thus one speaks of scientific, moral or religious crises 
when he wishes to refer to the fact that commonly accepted theories, ideals and 
beliefs have broken down and are no longer regarded as tenable because con- 
tradicted by new evidence or found incompatible with new conditions. Simi- 
larly, a practical crisis may be demonstrated by the unworkability or incom- 
patibility of prevailing institutions or customs and by the suspension, through 
active or passive resistance, of normal or routine cultural behavior. 


7 Calhoun, 1945. Calhoun’s point that Sumner’s conservative attitude towards change made 
him put the burden of proof upon the reformer, whereas no evidence was required by him to 
maintain the status quo, is significant in this connection. 
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Theoretical and practical crises may, within limits, occur independently of 
one another. For example, a crisis in abstract theoretical physics or in phi- 
losophical speculation need not be accompanied by social unrest, since there 
are but few individuals competent to appreciate the issues involved and be- 
cause these issues have no immediate or direct bearing on social conduct. 
Similarly, there may be general agreement in theory without harmony in 
practice, since the difficulty may be one of adjusting proper social and tech- 
nological means to agreed ends—a situation frequently encountered in a 
democratic society. Every crisis in theory, if it is at all significant, is bound 
however, to have practical import within some limited sphere, e.g. a crisis in 
scientific theory is bound to affect experimental or field techniques and hence 
determine the character of the data which are supplied.® 

Historically it may be shown that, owing to general cultural inertia, the 
active resistance of vested interests, and the unwillingness of leaders of society 
to admit radical departure from sanctioned tradition even after such changes 
have actually taken place, there is usually considerable /ag in the conformity 
of theory and practice, a radical change in theory not being immediately ac- 
companied by corresponding change in practice, while reactionary practice is 
often misrepresented as in accord with traditional theory. In this manner, 
many Quislings and Lavals who have betrayed their nations, have sought to 
justify their conduct in terms of the professed, ideal traditions of their coun- 
tries. In general, it appears, progress and reaction are very hard to distinguish, 
especially for those living in an era of transition, since each party always repre- 
sents its own position as progressive and that of its opponents as reactionary. 
Frequently, it takes a critical, practical situation to reveal men’s real or actual 
beliefs as distinct from those they profess when they are not obliged to act.* 
In this sense, as Thomas Paine observed,* “‘times of trouble” do “try men’s 
souls.” Only critical, particularized thinking as distinct from stereotyped 
slogan-thinking, an unbiased eye for correlating labels with pragmatic conse- 
quences, and a measure of historical perspective on the part of individuals 
and governments alike can protect a society from unwitting cultural corruption 
and eventual self-destruction. 


8 The notion that “facts” and field techniques are not affected by one’s theoretical presuppo- 
sitions is one that dies hard, since it is so much easier to adopt a “pragmatic”’ attitude and accept 
“results” without bothering to examine the origin of one’s methodology and the means to be taken 
to render that methodology coherent. My point here is that theories are not merely a@ posteriori, 
pragmatic descriptions of “established” facts but are themselves a factor in determining the selec- 
tion of data and their organization into meaningful wholes. 

* The so-called Existential (Existenz) Philosophy originated by the Danish philosopher Sren 
Kierkegaard and developed by German philosophers, Protestant theologians and, lately, by 
French novelists, is based on the postulate that man knows his very existence only in times of 
crisis. Hence they come to conceive truth and other values as intrinsically subjective and indi- 
vidualistic rather than as objective and universal. 

8 Paine, 1945. 
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In the long run, however, and especially in the sphere of social culture, the 
theoretical and practical elements are bound to be correlated, a crisis in prac- 
tice leading to dissatisfaction with prevailing theory or ideology, particularly 
on the part of the articulate intellectuals, or else, some radical innovation in 
theory undermining accepted social norms. It is significant that in democratic 
cultures, especially at election time, social radicals as well as reactionaries have 
a tendency to develop what may be termed a crisis complex and to envisage 
either the introduction of certain reforms, or the failure to introduce new 
legislation, as making for a potential social crisis—an eventuality which is 
intended to arouse public emotions of anxiety and to win partisan adherents 
for a particular platform. On the other hand, in non-democratic cultures or 
in “socialistic” democratic cultures, governments tend to supervise the edu- 
cation of their subjects and to institute various forms of “thought control”’ 
to make certain that no subversive ideas penetrate the social mind, thereby 
admitting implicitly that ideas do have a significant power to influence and 
initiate cultural change. While it appears to be the case in general that so- 
cieties are more likely to accept radical change in times of trouble and tran- 
sition, the crisis acting as a kind of cultural catalyst, totalitarian or monistic 
societies must depend on such practical emergencies to a much greater extent 
than individualistic, democratic societies, since the former make no provision 
for peaceful change and “loyal opposition” and must rely on the initiative 
and will of those in power. 

Societies, it appears, like individuals, differ markedly in their attitude to- 
wards change. Native societies, in common with most pre-industrial societies, 
adhere to cultural traditions and folkways much more rigidly than do modern, 
industrialized peoples. Novelty is not worshipped for its own sake, as it tends 
to be among us, and a new cultural trait is usually accepted only when its 
functional utility has been demonstrated, or when it fits easily into the es- 
tablished culture pattern. Moreover, among natives there is no organized 
research for technological improvement or for scientific, verifiable knowledge, 
since the concept of scientific method as a means of progressive increase of 
knowledge and adaptation of natural forces to human control seems to be 
peculiar to our Western culture.®* Under the circumstances, cultural change is 
comparatively slow and usually occurs when they are compelled to make some 
new adjustment to their natural or social environment. For natives in particu- 
lar, therefore, necessity is not only the mother of invention, which comes sel- 
dom enough, but it is moreover, in the form of cultural crises, the primary 


* See Paul Fejos, 1943. The Yagua are exceptional in their resistance to Western culture, their 
negative attitude being aided by their geographic isolation. See also Thompson and Joseph, 1944. 
The Hopi also exemplify a people with remarkable cultural tenacity and resistance, 

Ackerknecht, 1946, 
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stimulus towards the acceptance of cultural innovations acquired by accultura- 
tion and diffusion.!® 

This, however, should not be taken to imply that without, or apart from, 
such crises there would be complete cultural inertia, and that culture other- 
wise “reproduces itself true to type.” Change, whether of society, culture or 
environment, may induce cultural crises, and cultural crises may in turn stimulate 
cultural invention or acculturation. The comparative frequency of cultural crises 
among modern societies is owing largely to the rapidity of cultural and social 
change, which, while it is progressive on its technological and scientific side, 
tends to be regressive on its social, inter-personal and inter-societal side. Our 
crises, or those of Western culture, are largely internal and are, as it were, the 
symptoms of diseases produced by our opportunistic, aggressive, pragmatic 
way of living. Native peoples, on the other hand, live at a much slower cul- 
tural tempo, and their crises are primarily external, the product of their geo- 
graphical environment and the presence of hostile societies. 

Finally, it should be noted that one’s theory as to the nature and origin 
of cultural crises is itself a major factor in the resolution of such crises. If 
one adheres to the view that cultural crises are fated, whether by the sort of 
Destiny the Greek dramatists envisaged, or by the modern transcendental 
laws of cultural evolution, then logically one does nothing, and drifts from 
one crisis to another, hoping that Fate or Nature may see him or the race 
through to happier times, or waiting pessimistically in Spenglerian fashion for 
his inevitable doom. If, on the other hand, one adheres to the humanistic view 
submitted here, that man, under God, controls his own cultural destiny and 
is free to choose and realize the ends he would achieve, then he can be certain 
that much thought and effort will be expended by all who share this view to- 
wards the improvement of our human condition.” Jt is precisely because of our 


10 Linton, 1936, pp. 308-9. Linton writes: “The crisis situations in which the inventor receives 
the highest degree of recognition and reward seem to be those in which the very existence of a 
society and culture is threatened by some other society. The situation of the Plains Indian tribes 
after their final defeat and confinement to reservations would be a case in point . . . Messiahs 
such as the founder of the Ghost Dance religion were welcomed and honored, and their social and 
religious inventions were immediately accepted by tens of thousands of individuals.” 

1 Ellsworth Faris, 1937, p. 287. According to Faris, ““Crises bring change, but without crises, 
culture reproduces itself true to type.” While it seems certain that critical situations do stimulate 
societies to introduce cultural changes, the claim that without such cultural crises there is complete 
cultural inertia is questionable. One must allow for “‘spontaneous variations” in the cultural sphere 
as well as in the biological sphere. Natural increase or decrease in population, for example, or 
gradual cultural diffusion or acculturation may bring about changes without the stimulus of 
crises. 

12 The humanistic position adopted here is, in the writer’s opinion, quite compatible with 
religious belief in divine Providence. Prayer is, to say the least, a form of activity which may 
also serve psychologically as an incentive to human effort by providing faith in the cosmic basis 
of one’s ideals and in their eventual successful realization. Religious faith, may, however, also 
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belief that man can and ought to decide for himself the form of his future cultural 
development, that we can predict within limits, and with some measure of cer- 
tainty, the course of events in the near future, since it is for us to decide and de- 
termine whether they shall take place in our time. On the other hand, belief in 
so-called impersonal, inevitable, laws of cultural development tends to paralyze 
human initiative (unless, indeed, one decides, in spite of his theory, to help 
along and accelerate “the wave of the future”), and moreover, provides no 
empirical criterion for predicting the direction or pattern of cultural changes 
to come. In human affairs, then, we are confronted with the paradoxical situation 
thet man’s freedom or power of self-determination is the source of his cultural 
laws of social behavior. All cultural laws are conditional or hypothetical, since they 
depend on human intelligence, will and initiative for their inception and main- 
tenance, and there is no a priori certainty or guarantee, other than human faith 
and determination, that development will follow one direction rather than another. 
The notion of “natural laws of cultural development” which is presupposed by the 
naturalistic positivists and transcendental idealists is simply a contradiction in 
terms. 


5. SURVIVAL AND AXIOLOGICAL CRISES 


Since, as noted, the cultural process provides both the means and ends of 
social living, one may distinguish two corresponding types of crises, namely, 
survival or existential crises and axiological" or value crises. Survival crises 
involve the preservation of social existence; axiological crises refer to trans- 
formations in the form or system of values of a given culture. In a survival 
crisis, the question is: fo be or not to be; in an axiological crisis, the problem is: 
how to be, what kind of life is worth living and preserving. Put in Darwinian 
terms, the issue is the survival of the filtest as over against the normative problem 
of who or what is fittest or most worthy to survive. 

Survival crises may originate either from natural or cultural causes. All 
natural crises, such as the processes of birth and death, earthquakes, floods, 
drought, famine, etc., are survival crises, since they affect primarily the very 
possibility of the existence of the individual and his society. From a cultural 
perspective, war, whatever its motives and objectives, is, for a minority of the 
participants at least, even under the most favorable circumstances, a survival 
crisis. Similarly, a society may also experience survival crises when its culture 
is inadequate to cope with the problems of its social or natural environment, 
especially when confronted by rapid or sudden changes. In all instances, sur- 
vival crises are practical emergencies. 


tend towards identification of Providence with Fate, as may be seen among the Mohammedan 
Arabs of the Near East, and may result in paralysis of cultura] effort and reform. Regarding the 
latter see Tannous, 1944. 

18 See W. M. Urban, 1929. 
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Axiological crises, on the other hand, originate primarily from cultural 
causes, such as the assumed incompatibility of two or more cultural systems 
or conflicting social interests. Axiological crises may be both theoretical and 
practical, internal as well as external. In extreme instances, an axiological 
crisis may be a reflection of value nihilism, of the anarchic cultural state in 
which there are no established, socially recognized standards, and all parties 
act without scruples, and with a view solely to their own immediate advantage. 
In the sphere of international relations, such cynical and unrestrained disre- 
gard of the ideal rights and interests of other peoples soon becomes intolerable 
and inevitably leads to open conflict and survival crises—a sequence of events 
with which the Second World War has made us all too familiar. Similarly, 
within a given society, the unwillingness of various groups to co-operate for 
the common good soon makes for the suspension of normal, social life and 
imperils the life of the community. The rise of crime statistics and the wide- 
spread industrial strife of the post-war era in American life are all indicative 
of the temporary, axiological crises of our society. 

The tragedy of axiological crises lies in the fact that so many of them 
need never have occurred if only the disputants did not regard opposite polar 
values which may, and ought to, complement one another, as if they were 
logical and practical contraries and hence mutually exclusive. In the political 
sphere, there is always the temptation on the part of those in power to exclude 
the opposition or to govern in the interest of one class, even though the opposi- 
tion represents a polar interest essential for the well-being of the state as a whole. 
Thus, to cite but one example from contemporary American politics, indi- 
vidual freedom and social planning are pragmatically compatible social ideals 
which are represented in the heat of political controversy as if they were con- 
traries between which we are compelled to choose. The real issue is, freedom 
for whom and planning for what? If cultural institutions be viewed functionally 
and evaluated in terms of their contribution to the social welfare rather than 
abstractly and impersonally as absolute entities which must be retained re- 
gardless of the human cost, then the political and social issues of our society 
can be readily resolved.“ 

In all such axiological issues it is not a question of either-or, of all-or-none, 
but of both-and, of the proper proportion of each. There are indeed instances of 
genuinely opposed and contrary values, of good versus evil, such as social 
democracy versus racial and religious intolerance, or government by arbitrary 
will and force versus government by objective law and rational persuasion, 
which require decisive, uncompromising action. Democracies in particular have 
in the past, at least, allowed themselves to condone obvious evil practices on 
the assumption that interference with such “self-expression” would be a vio- 
lation of individual freedom, thereby endangering their very existence as 


4 Schlesinger, 1945; especially ch. xxxvu, on Traditions of Democracy. 
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democracies. But while it may be admitted theoretically that our main prob- 
lems involve the harmonizing of two genuine, positive goods, a resolution of 
the conflict in practice is most difficult, and requires a degree of practical 
wisdom which is rarely found among political leaders. That is why, as history 
demonstrates, it is not so difficult to reach agreement as to the existence of a 
survival crisis, and the means to be taken to remove it, but it is extremely 
difficult to obtain agreement as to the existence and nature of value crises. 
Democratic statesmen in particular, who require the support of public opinion 
for their policies, find it more advisable to wait for the opportunity to win 
popular support in a war of defense, rather than take the initiative themselves 
on ideological grounds and risk public disapproval and internal strife. Only 
after the struggle has begun is the ideological import of the struggle publicized 
in order to win additional public support. The manner in which the late 
President Roosevelt rallied public opinion and led a united nation to partici- 
pate in the Second World War after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor il- 
lustrates this point. 

In historical experience, axiological and survival crises are closely inter- 
related, since man is prepared to sacrifice his existence, if need be, for the 
values and institutions which render his life meaningful. Man, it appears, is 
not content with mere self-preservation in the biological sense, since the self 
he is most concerned to preserve is his cultural self, the one expressed in his 
moral, religious and scientific aspirations.” A life deprived of freedom in the 
practice of one’s cultural traditions is, for the majority of men, not worth 
living, and they are therefore prepared to resist all attempts to deprive them 
of cultural autonomy—a fundamental, ideological motive which unscrupulous 
propagandists, irrespective of the merits of their cause, have been quick to 
exploit. Negatively, a society, like an individual, when confronted with social 
forces with which it cannot cope, may lose its self-respect and in frustration 
yield its will to live in order to escape the burden of an existence which it 
finds intolerable. The decline of many native societies when brought into con- 
tact with Western peoples points up this social attitude.’* Modern Zionism, on 
the other hand, quite apart from its political tendencies, is at bottom the 
expression of a cultural renaissance among the Jewish people and of their will 
to live in conformity with their own cultural traditions.’ 

The close connection between axiological and survival crises may be further 
illustrated by the changing relations between cultural majorities and cultural 


16 Bidney, 1940. The Ethics of Spinoza is significant for our times as the most comprehensive, 
pre-Darwinian attempt to found a theory of social ethics on the principle of self-preservation. 
The difficulties which I have demonstrated in this classic attempt recur in magnified form in 
modern, evolutionary culture theory. 

16 Pitt-Rivers, 1927; especially ch. x1 on The Disintegration of Tribal Culture. See also S. W. 
Reed, 1943. 

17 Steinberg, 1946. 
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minorities. In times of war, when the life of the nation is at stake, there is a 
degree of social harmony and mutual co-operation which rarely prevails in 
times of peace. In times of peace, survival crises, such as strikes and economic 
depressions, frequently provide the occasion for a breakdown of traditional 
values and the violation of minority rights, notwithstanding all the liberal 
sentiments inculcated in the schools and professed by the majority in times of 
prosperity. This would indicate that one may not divorce social ideals from 
prevailing economic and social conditions, and that insofar as a society suffers 
from economic or political insecurity, one may expect prejudicial discrimina- 
tion against the cultural minorities. As a rule, a given so-called cultural minority 
problem is really a reflection of a chronic majority prejudice. 

Axiological and survival values are also brought into close relation by the 
struggle for power between groups within a society or between diverse societies. 
Since Nietzsche'* and Marx, it has become commonly recognized that the 
profession of universal, social ideals may serve the special interests of some 
dominant group, or of a subservient group who wish to weaken those in power. 
Thus, it has not been difficult to show that the advocates of freedom and 
laissez-faire during the nineteenth century usually fought for economic privi- 
leges without corresponding social responsibilities. Similarly most wars of the 
past have been in part, at least, motivated by a quest for power, although 
indirectly, and as a by-product, they may have in some instances resulted in 
social reforms and increased social welfare. 

This close association of partisan interests and social ideals has led many 
of the sophisticated to conclude that there is no objective basis in the nature 
of things for human values and that all values are ultimately relative to one’s 
social and economic class.'* What is overlooked in the name of realism and 
positivism is that, although one may be deceived into believing that given 
parties meant their universal, idealistic professions to be taken literally, the 
fact that such appeals are, and can be, made successfully is itself proof of 
man’s ability to transcend his class interests and to envision objective values 
in harmony with scientific reality. The cultural evolution of man reveals a 
striking tendency towards the universalizing or “democratizing” of human 
values and institutions, notwithstanding all the temporary setbacks and re- 
actionary attempts to “nationalize” or tribalize cultural values. 

From a broad philosophical perspective, one’s theory of social values and 
cultural dynamics constitutes a most significant factor in the production or 
elimination of a perpetual crisis complex. If, for example, one adheres to the 
positivistic and relativistic doctrine that sociocultural conflicts and crises are 
inevitable because there is no rational way of reconciling opposite social values, 
then indeed one is bound to act as if every cultural difference of opinion con- 
stituted a major threat to one’s way of life. On this basis, the state of peace is 


18 Friedrich Nietzsche, 1937, 19 Bidney, 1940, ch. xv. 
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but a truce between rival factions within or without given societies which 
enables both sides to build up their strength for the inevitable, decisive strug- 
gle. In the end, on this premise, there can be but one dominant power in a 
world of cultural uniformity devoid of social classes. In this manner, what 
begins as sociocultural relativism and pluralism ends by sanctioning the most 
ruthless cultural monism. 

The Neo-Darwinian theory of cultural evolution has been a significant fac- 
tor in the promotion of a perpetual crisis complex. The basic premise of this 
biocultural theory is that in the sphere of culture as in that of biology—“the 
struggle for existence”’ leads naturally to “‘the survival of the fittest.”” From a 
simplistic, practical point of view, one must admit, the position seems plausi- 
ble. One must first live, in order to lead any chosen form of life. This would 
seem to imply that survival values are logically and actually prior to axiologi- 
cal, cultural values, and that all normative values are rooted ultimately in the 
desire for self-preservation, and demonstrate their validity by the practical 
power of their adherents in the struggle for existence. The cultural process 
and the realization of cultural ideals is not, on this basis, an end in itself but 
always, and primarily, a means for the preservation of life in the struggle for 
existence in competition with others and with the forces of nature. Everything 
cultural needs justification in terms of life, but life itself requires no justifica- 
tion. 

Critics of this naturalistic theory of cultural evolution and cultural validity 
have demonstrated repeatedly that there is no inherent connection between 
biological struggle for existence and axiological, normative fitness for sur- 
vival.*° Besides, for cultural man, mere life, or self-preservation in the biologi- 
cal sense, is no longer sufficient as a motive for living, as may be seen from the 
frequency of suicides among individuals with a maximum of economic se- 
curity. Whatever may have been the case in really primitive societies (of 
which we have no record), modern civilized man is concerned to live a norma- 
tive, cultural life and is prepared to sacrifice his existence, when required, in 
order that his society and his children may continue to enjoy the amenities of 
a civilized life. Cultural values are “‘superorganic” in the sense that they tran- 
scend biological, organic values and are not deduced from them, even though 
they are rooted in the natural needs and potentialities of the human organism 
and are dependent on human initiative. Thus, although one must indeed first 
live in order to live well, or in accordance with one’s ideal of the good life, it 
does not follow that life under any or all circumstances is the primary end-in- 
itself of human striving. Cultural man, in a sense, reverses the natural bio- 
logical order and determines for himself the conditions and standards of a 
tolerable and desirable existence. 


20 Sorokin, 1928, ch. vi; also Urban, 1929. 
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6. THE CRISES OF ACCULTURATION 


One of the most widespread forms of axiological crisis is illustrated through 
the process of acculturation. For many native peoples brought involuntarily 
into contact with Western civilization, acculturation is, all too often, decul- 
turation, since the old discarded cultural forms are not superseded by new 
forms. Such cultural crises may be regarded as the product of cultural inertia 
and of the withering away of given native institutions when brought into con- 
tact with alien forms of culture which they can neither resist nor assimilate. 
More often, however, an axiological crisis is the product of active resistance, 
on the part of those directly affected, to some of the sociocultural changes 
brought about by the introduction of new industrial techniques. Thus, as some 
Chinese sociologists have recently noted,” the transition in China from an 
agricultural to an industrial age has been accompanied by resistance on the 
part of workers and peasants who were more or less compelled by the exigencies 
of the war to undergo these changes. In such instances, the axiologica! crises 
are brought about by the personal dissatisfaction of the human victims with 
the impersonal processes and demoralizing social by-products of technological 
changes. For many peoples of the East, for example, technological efficiency 
is often thought to be obtained at too high a price in social well-being, especi- 
ally since its advocates tend to regard efficiency as an end in itself rather than 
as a means to the end of gracious living. Paradoxically, positive acculturation 
on the part of native peoples may also lead to social unrest because of the 
very attempt to imitate some of the cultural ideals and practices introduced 
by the dominant group. Thus, in India and the Dutch East Indies, natives 
on learning the implications of the democratic way of life have come to resent 
the disparity between idealistic, equalitarian ideology and their subservient 
status as colonials.” The current conflicts in these two dependencies are evi- 
dence of the determination of these peoples to achieve complete liberty for 
themselves. 

Undoubtedly, the Second World War must be regarded in this connection 
as the most potent factor in promoting cultural change on a scale never before 
put into practice. The destruction and devastation of the war will compel the 


*1 Shih, 1944, p. 163. Shih writes: “If lack of social responsibility is one of the weaknesses of 
Western industrialism, and if living together in a world-wide community without full and mutual 
responsibility is a danger to peace everywhere, we must then believe that the present industrial 
order is a transitional stage. We must believe that a full integrate social organization has not yet 
been achieved that will employ our sudden advance in power over nature to better the life of 
mankind.” 

* See Kennedy, 1945; Wirth, 1945; Keesing, 1941; Wilson, 1945, pp. 151, 164. The Wilsons 
note that “The allies oppose the Nazi dogma of race, yet most of the Europeans in Central Africa, 
while supporting the allied cause, do not accept the implications of non-racialism.” “Central 
Africa, like the rest of the world is suffering also because the intensity of material relations between 
nations has i= creased without a corresponding extension of religious inclusiveness.” 
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survivors in Europe and Asia to build anew, not only in the material sense, 
but also in the cultural sense of revising their traditional institutions and pat- 
terns of thought. Acculturation will proceed voluntarily and more or less co- 
ercively. In a sense, the victors in this war, the Anglo-American on the one 
hand, and the Russian peoples on the other, are now engaged in a vast, secular 
missionary enterprise whose objective is the winning of converts to their ideo- 
logical faiths. The democratization of Japan by the Americans, and the com- 
munizing of Eastern Europe by Russia are manifestations of the new, planned 
process of world acculturation. Whatever may be the material rewards, the 
Great Powers are now concerned to establish “empires of the mind’ and to 
build the world of the future in their own images. 
7. THE CONCEPT OF PERPETUAL CRISES 

There is profound truth, it would appear, in the symbolical account in 
Genesis of the Fall of Man. Man, it seems, prefers to win his way to a paradise 
on earth through a knowledge of good and evil, through a long process of 
survival and axiological crises, rather than accept a cultural order whose bene- 
fits and advantages he does not appreciate, and which he has had no share in 
creating “‘by the sweat of his brow.’’ Human failure to achieve lasting social 
stability and peace is owing, in large part, to the psychological fact that men 
are drawn together more by fear of some crisis, some imminent danger which 
threatens their very existence or cherished privileges, than by pure love of the 
universal, ideal good—a truth which Thomas Hobbes implied in his classic 
Leviathan. According to Hobbes, man was compelled to forego the liberty of 
exercising his “natural rights” or powers in the “state of nature” and to com- 
bine with his fellows in a civil or cultural state because he found the perpetual 
threat to his security intolerable. The basic truth of this hypothesis—apart 
from its historical inaccuracies—is demonstrated by our contemporary demo- 
cratic societies where one finds a maximum of social cohesion and communal 
effort in times of survival crises, such as war or famine, while in so-called 
normal times of peace, nature, in the form of unscrupulous egoism and un- 
ceasing industrial struggles, is allowed to take its blind course, irrespective of 
the social maladjustment thereby produced. Historically, too, most govern- 
ments have been quick to realize the value of survival crises as a means of 
maintaining themselves in power, and overriding all opposition to their iron- 
clad control, on the pretext of some national emergency. The modern totali- 
tarian governments have simply carried to an extreme the notion that life is 
a perpetual crisis in which the end of national survival and power justifies 
any kind of means, regardless of the human and cultural cost. In this way, 


23 McCormick, 1946. According to Mrs. McCormick, “This is the issue underneath the accu- 
mulating crises. The big struggle is for the empire of the mind.” 
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individual freedom is sacrificed to “the higher freedom” of unconditional sur- 
render to the categorical dictates of the state. 

Our modern states are at one with the so-called primitive societies in seek- 
ing to maintain the unity and cohesion of the in-group by drawing attention 
to the actual or imaginary dangers which threaten them from some out-group 
of “barbarian” strangers.** Where such useful and indispensable foreign ene- 
mies are lacking, both primitive and civilized societies alike manage to fixate 
upon some convenient scapegoat in their midst, some natural evil spirit or 
sorcerer in the case of the former,” or some helpless minority in the case of the 
latter. Thus native peoples, although they enjoy considerable cultural stability 
when left to themselves, live in a state of perpetual crises because of their 
belief in the malevolence of the natural forces of their environment and their 
fear of other societies which do not recognize the human rights of alien strang- 
ers. Native peoples therefore tend to posses a predominantly tragic outlook 
upon life rather than a care-free one,”* since they imagine nature to be an or- 
ganic whole in which all forces and events interact and “participate’”’ in 
diverse ways so as to promote or hinder human welfare. The severe trials and 
ordeals which many native societies sanction in the course of the critical “rites 
of passage’””’* marking the human life-cycle from birth to death are evidence 
of their perpetual fear and concern for their survival and social welfare. 

So-called civilized peoples, on the other hand, having conquered their fear 
of malevolent gods and spirits through acquisition of the scientific point of 
view, suffer instead from chronic cultural instability and an apparently in- 
satiable desire for dominion over others less “advanced” than themselves in 
the art of war. Owing to the development of ever more powerful weapons of 
human destruction, our civilized societies are beset by perpetual fear of mutual 
annihilation and feel compelled therefore to prepare themselves for the defense 
of their vital interests. 

The development of atomic energy as a weapon of destruction has revo- 
lutionized the whole process of war and upset the traditional notion of “the 
balance of power.” Man’s ability to induce atomic or nuclear disintegration 
has also made it possible for him to produce cultural disintegration on a scale 
never imagined before. War may no longer be compared to a chemical reaction 


* Sumner, 1940, ch. 1. % Fraser, 1942, chs. lvi, lvii, lviii. 

% Radin, 1927, especially chs. viii, xi. 27 Lévy-Bruhl, 1936. 

28 Tozzer, 1926, especially ch. 3 on The Crises in the Life of the Individual; also Malinowski, 
1938. Malinowski writes (p. 642) : “Every important crisis of human life implies a strong emotional 
upheaval, mental conflict and possible disintegration. The hopes of a favorable issue have to 
struggle with anxieties and forebodings. Religious belief consists in the traditional standardization 
of the positive side in the mental conflict and therefore satisfies a definite individual need arising 
out of the psychological concomitants of social organization. On the other hand, religious belief 
and ritual, by making the critical acts and the social contrasts of human life public, traditionally 
standardized and subject to supernatural sanctions strengthen the bonds of human cohesion.” 
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which produces new compounds but leaves the original elements unchanged. 
Atomic war is essentially a war of annihilation, just as the release of atomic 
energy involves the transmutation of elements and the conversion of matter 
into radiant energy.2® The atomic revolution therefore necessitates a corre- 
sponding social and axiological revolution to meet this new crisis of humanity. 
Men are most likely to invoke universal ideals when it is to their special in- 
terest to do so, and do not object to some measure of control when it is to 
their personal advantage. It is rational, therefore, to assume that nations will 
be willing to give up some of their “natural rights’’ and refrain from exercising 
their “‘sovereign power’’ in order to emerge from the insecurity of the inter- 
national “state of nature,” and to participate instead in a world cultural com- 
munity which would guarantee to all alike security with liberty and justice. 

The nations of this post-war world, and especially the victorious Big 
Powers, are now faced with a crucial decision: whether to acknowledge their 
obligation to participate in one intelligible world of primary, universal values, 
or to go on competing with one another within their conflicting, cultural worlds; 
whether to seek their mutual welfare within the framework of a democratic 
world order, or to promote their own interests and sovereign power irrespective 
of the social cost to themselves and other peoples. The latter alternative has 
been tried throughout recorded history by the so-called practical statesmen 
and has led mankind into a series of ever-increasing disasters. Perhaps, now, 
with the advent of the age of atomic energy and atomic destruction, and with 
the imminent threat of planetary annihilation,*® the former alternative, en- 
visaged by the great prophets and Utopian dreamers of all ages, may yet be 
put to the test. In this manner, out of the greatest potential crisis may yet 
come the greatest actual progress for all mankind. 


THE VIKING FunD, 
New York City 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF THE SCOPE AND IMPLICATIONS OF 
SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN HUMAN SUBSISTENCE 
By JOHN W. BENNETT 


CONSIDERABLE body of research, classified academically as the field 

of food habits, has accumulated in the past decade. Since the problems 
in this literature extend from anthropogeography to psychodynamics, it is 
possible to describe the field in somewhat broader terms. For the purposes of 
this paper, therefore, we will define it provisionally as: research in the area of 
subsistence in nonliterate, rural and urban societies, from the standpoint of en- 
vironmental, social, economic, cultural, socio-psychological, and psychologi- 
cal categories, and the interrelations of these.' 

The objectives of this paper are as follows: (a) To describe and classify the 
structure and problem areas of social scientific research in subsistence; (b) to 
point out the valuational and political’ implications of such research and its 
application in human affairs; (c) to approach a definition of the social role of 
the scientist in so applying this knowledge.® 

I, GENERALITIES 

The recent social scientific interest in problems of subsistence can be traced 
to the following factors: First, the increasingly acute economic conditions in 
native populations throughout the world;‘ second, the tremendous role food 
has played in political, economic, and morale problems in World War II,5 and 
its aftermath; third, the emergence of a new set of problems in cooperative 
social, scientific and psychological research, for the solution of which subsist- 
ence data were found to be uniquely qualified. 

It is possible at,the present time to divide available and current social 
scientific research into two major groupings: “theoretical” and “practical.” 
The latter refers primarily to close-range studies of food habits in specific 
social groups, with the immediate objective of devising techniques for the al- 


1 This paper will not cover the entire field, but will tend to concentrate on problems and 
methods developed in the academic field of anthropology and marginal areas of research. 

2 “Political” in the broad sense, as referring to involvement in any power structure or problem 
of power distribution in the society at large. 

3 I acknowledge the criticism and assistance given me by Hugo O. Engelman of Michigan 
State College in the latter two objectives. 

4 The first major investigation of food habits by anthropologists was made in Africa, by 
anthropologists working directly or indirectly for colonial administration (see Richards, 1934, 
and the Vol. IX, No. 2 (1936) issue of Africa, in which the principal techniques and objectives of 
the field were set down. (Since this was written I have encountered an earlier and most interesting 
paper by F. S. Bell, “The Place of Food in the Social Life of Central Polynesia,” Oceania, 2, 117- 
135, 1931-32.) 

5 Much of the work on the Committee on Food Habits of the National Research Council has 
been based on war-time nutritional problems (see Committee on Food Habits, 1942, 1943a). 
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teration of foodways.* The former grouping has reference to studies utilizing 
subsistence data of all kinds for the demonstration of general propositions about 
society, culture, and the interrelations of these and other factors. 

Most of the research with a social and cultural orientation has been ac- 
complished by individuals attached to the professional category of anthro- 
pology. While there has been an effort to define an “anthropological approach 
to the study of food habits,”’ the actual range of research extends from 
psychology to environmental-cultural interaction, with anthropologists oc- 
cupying various positions depending upon their points of view and interests. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the only distinctiveness of the anthropological 
approach is that (paradoxically) of all professionals working in the sub- 
sistence field, anthropologists show the least unanimity of approach and 
method—save for an elementary matter of a heavier weighting of cultural as 
vs. individual determinants. The most striking characteristics are a rather 
crude eclecticism and an extraordinary range of theoretical background and 
procedure. It is fairly clear that there can be no unique “anthropological” 
approach as such, since the problems of culture must be attacked as problems 
and not as exclusive provinces of a single professional group. 

There is not only a tendency to delimit an “anthropological” approach to 
this research, but an attempt to define “food habits” as a separate corner of 
reality, or as a “field” in themselves. 

With such an extraordinary range of data for investigation it would be 
rather difficult to maintain the position that food habits can be a unique and 
distinctive field of inquiry. From a sheer empirical standpoint this may be 
true—namely, that a body of raw data in the area of subsistence does have 
some phenomenalist quality of uniqueness. But a more thoughtful considera- 
tion may show that food habits and all they include are more significant as 
an entry to problems of wider scope. The outstanding characteristic of the field 
is that it provides a convenient beginning for investigations of basic social and 
cultural dynamics, which may begin in any one of a number of professional 
disciplines. 


6 The terms “food habits” and “foodways” will be used more or less synonymously, although 
in certain contexts the latter will have a more pronounced cultural referent. 

7 E.g., Mead, 1943. One also finds considerable emphasis on certain ideas believed by anthro- 
pologists to be virtually their exlcusive property: cultural relativity and variability, functional 
integration, the necessity for describing “whole” cultures, and so on (e.g., Richards, 1939, Intro- 
duction; Committee on Food Habits, 1943b, pp. 21-22). While these viewpoints are certainly 
important, they are not exclusive property of anthropologists and are too general and self- 
evident to furnish cogent problems. The insistence upon the studies of whole cultures and unique 
configurations also might tend to obscure important problems overriding sub-cultural boundaries 
such as economic insecurity. 
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BENNETT] SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN HUMAN SUBSISTENCE 


Some Assumptions and Orientations 


Regardless of the specific social scientific discipline in which research may 
be carried on, all studies of subsistence and food habits tend to make certain 
assumptions about the nature of the phenomena. These may be summarized:* 


a) Since food is a universal physiological requirement, an adequate supply must be 
one of the primary interests in any social group and culture. 

b) In any society, save perhaps the simplest, smallest band organizations, the acqui- 
sition of food must be an extra-individual function. That is, a certain amount of more 
or less organized group action must occur in order to insure an adequate supply for all 
members of the group. Such activity becomes a part of the division of labor, and in- 
creases in importance as societies become larger and more complex. 

c) With food as a major requisite for individual and social existence, it is to be ex- 
pected that it will become an important object of value in the eyes of the members of a 
society, assuming symbolic significance and achieving complex integration with all 
aspects of culture. 

d) Hence the study of food, food habits, and subsistence economy will provide a clue 
to the function and operation of major social processes, cultural configurations, and 
individual behavior. 


These assumptions are paid verbal tribute in most food-habits research, 
although they are developed systematically in only a few cases. They have 
really acquired the status of conventions, not being regarded as hypotheses 
for demonstration but rather the axiomatic basis upon which investigations 
are made. 

The important point to keep in mind is that such assumptions need con- 
stant re-examination as research is carried on, so that their implications can 
be developed in full. While it is true that the integration of foodways in culture 
is axiomatic, the fuller meaning of this view should be carefully explored. 
Briefly: if food habits are intimately related to other aspects of culture, what 
can a study of food habits tell us about these aspects? For theoretical studies 
this question is fundamental. 


8 The phraseology is purposely neutral. Different theoreticians display considerable termino- 
logical variation, depending upon the specific problems and methodological orientations. Thus 
Malinowski (1944, Chap. X), discusses food as a “basic need,” met institutionally (the “cultural 
response”’), such institutional frameworks being subject to infinite cultural variability. Kardiner 
(1939, pp. 29-31, 93-94) begins his analysis with “food anxiety,” showing how such anxiety is 
likely to vary in simple and complex cultures, since in the former the whole society is more intri- 
cately involved in food production; thus interferences with production affect the whole group in 
such a way as to develop generalized anxiety. In our own culture, food anxieties are more likely to 
be affairs of individuals for the converse reason. In still another direction, Hallowell (1945, pp. 184- 
186, 196) uses food habits as illustrative of acquired drives, imitation and other learning processes 
involved in acculturation. Despite the great difference in problem, the assumptions underlying 
these views are similar. 
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Thus it is our belief that the major and fundamental problems of the rela- 
tion of food to cultural dynamics are yet to be solved. Like much research in 
the social sciences, the concepts and conclusions in the “field” of food habits 
have been largely descriptive, and the important question of “why” either 
ignored or approached obliquely. 

For example, it is now a commonplace fact that food becomes involved in 
social, cultural, and ethnic categories in any community, usually assuming the 
role of prestige elements which may be used as markers or indicators in general 
social research. It is still a question, however, as to why food is so frequently 
selected as the important prestige element over and above houses, clothing, 
and so on. The lines of evidence have been accumulating as by-products of 
other types of research, particularly in studies of basic personality structure, 
cultural-environmental interaction, and social change. It is therefore becoming 
fairly clear, in spite of the lack of any attack on the specific problem, that the 
deep-seated involvement of food with “basic needs” and the consequent emo- 
tional tie-ups in primary and secondary social and economic structures lie at 
the bottom of this question. Also to be remembered is the most obvious but 
very important fact that diet, as a cultural category, consists of a quantita- 
tively large number of variable elements, distributed (often segmentally) 
throughout a society, and easily available and peculiarly appropriate for 
symbolic attachments. That is, the composition of diet and food habits—their 
specific formal attributes and their frequently significant variation by group— 
make them more readily adaptable to prestige than much less manipulable 
and more complex phenomena like the house. 

Even more specifically, the whole question of what constitutes a “prestige 
food”’ is as yet answered only vaguely. On the one hand the field investigator 
observes certain emotional reactions to specific dietary items from individuals, 
which items for those individuals are therefore judged to have prestige. On the 
other hand, prestige foods can be seen as items significant for constructed 
categories in the society and culture at large, and independent of the varying 
reactions of individuals to them. The two levels of observation here are 
markedly distinct, but easily subject to confusion, as much published research 
exemplifies.® 

The writer is also of the opinion that definitions of the basic datum, for 
each of the separate areas of research, are at the present moment inarticulate 
and obscure. By “‘basic datum” we mean the significant element chosen as the 
starting point for investigation. Logically this might be, in different inquiries: 
a nutritional unit, the act of eating by individuals, a specific “foodway” or 
cultural trait, a behavior pattern, a culture pattern, an attitude, a value judg- 
ment, and so on. 

Although the point seems elementary, it is not always easy to ascertain the 


® Including the writer’s own (e.g., Bennett, 1943). 
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precise datum used in specific research; moreover, there seems to be a tendency 
to shift from one to another, a process which has important consequences for 
the generalizations given or implied. Much “interactional”’ research in its pre- 
liminary stages has this defect. “Food economy” and “body economy” are 
related via an inquiry into pure nutritional structure and gross cultural ap- 
paratus for food production, the analysis shifting here from a basic nutritional 
datum to institutional elements, without the intermediate and mediating fac- 
tors of value and cultural configuration being adequately explored.’® 

The consequences of this type of procedure can be seen in the limited 
visualization of the socio-economic, political, and valuational aspects of re- 
search into these problems. If dietary inadequacies are viewed as simple com- 
binations of nutritional lack and improper cultural techniques, the problem of 
change tends to be regarded as one of deliberate exterior control and manipula- 
tion. This leads to: (1) The avoidance or ignoring of basic socio-economic fac- 
tors like the inequalities and insecurities in a capitalist economic framework; 
(2) a definition of dietary change as mere substitution of one food habit for 
another; (3) a “hands-off” policy in regard to food habits deeply involved in 
social and cultural structures which might be disturbed if modification were 
attempted. Since in most cases the most important dietary difficulties are as- 
sociated with such areas, the possibilities of change in the manipulative, 
outside-control aspect become remote." 

From a wider view, these various tendencies are the consequences of the 
“applied science” mythos of contemporary social science and a vast majority 
of food-habits research. The scientist views himself during the research process 
as a seeker after specific solutions to definite, practical problems, and while he 
believes he is contributing to general knowledge, his activities actually tend 
to be delimited by these immediate goals. These are in most cases merely the 
presence or absence of nutritional adequacy and the status of food-production 
techniques, plus the overt attitude systems toward food. Since the “‘applied” 
scientist’s activities are really goal-oriented, the logical extension of his de- 
ductive research into the full range of necessary considerations is hampered. 

But this anticipates part III, and we may now turn to an examination of 
the structure and problems of scientific subsistence research. 


II. CLASSIFICATIONS 


In this section we will attempt two classifications of subsistence studies: 


10 E.g., Hawley, Pijoan and Elkin, 1943. 

1 E.g., Eggan and Pijoan, 1943, pp. 20-22; Committee on Food Habits, 1945, pp. 15-18, 
45-47. The latter publication is in partial agreement with the above point, but the argument is 
not clearly developed. The central issue is: What is the relation of the concept of “integrated whole- 
ness” in culture to the concept of “continual change”? The insistence of wholeness may lead to a 
contradictory position when changes are seen to be desirable or necessary. 
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the first based on the relative proportions of theory and description, the second 
on the various categories of problems. 


Types of Theory 


It is possible to classify the existing research materials already published 
into three major categories, which serve to clarify the relative proportions of 
descriptive and empirical, to generalizing and theoretical elements.” 

The first category refers to research with a predominantly empirical, data- 
collecting orientation. Many of these studies also have directly practical ends. 
In the second category we include studies which proceed from an unexplicit 
or small-scale theoretical viewpoint, while in the third category are found 
those studies which most clearly utilize food habit and subsistence data for 
the demonstration of general propositions, and which are based upon a more or 
less explicit, large-scale theoretical framework. Some single studies included 
in this category may not outwardly justify their inclusion, but if they are con- 
sidered along with previous research, their broader methodological and theo- 
retical significance becomes apparent. The work of Kurt Lewin and associates 
is an example. 

Naturally a classification of this type is inevitably crude and might contain 
many individual studies which would overlap two or more categories. Our 
major purpose is to provide a simple and inclusive frame of reference with 
which to clarify research trends, and to furnish an introduction to the later 
analysis of problems. 

For each category, the titles of one or more papers have been included 
solely as typical illustrations, and not necessarily because of any special merit. 


I. STUDIES OF FOOD HABITS AND SUBSISTENCE WITH PRIMARILY DESCRIP- 
TIVE, EMPIRICAL AND/OR PRACTICAL EMPHASIS, 


A. Anthropological (Predominantly descriptive) 
F. C. Bailey, “Navajo Foods and Cooking Methods” (1940)" 


B. Sociological and Rural Economic Studies (Descriptive and practical) 


D. Dickins, “Food Preparation of Owner and Cropper Farm Families in the 
Shortleaf Pine Area of Mississippi” (1943) 


12 It is not intended that the classification should represent any valuational index for “good” 
or “bad” studies. Because a piece of research has a theoretical orientation does not mean neces- 
sarily that it is “better” than a careful short-range empirical study. Some really monumental con- 
tributions, such as Malinowski’s Coral Gardens would be placed in category II because of their 
piecemeal! theoretical interests, but this is in no way a reflection upon their reliability and validity 
as studies. 

13 Full references for this and the other cited publications will be found at the end of the paper. 
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General Nutritional 


In this category we could include a very large number of studies of general and 
specific interest in the field of nutritional research and food habits, all some- 
what outside the scope of this treatment. Specific references need not be given, 
save to indicate their source in urban nutritional clinics, state agricultural 
colleges, home-economics departments, and commercial research laboratories. 
Many of these studies involve theory in the area of biology and physiology. 
Also to be included here are the numerous studies made by colonial administra- 
tors, Indian agents, etc., which combine nutritional analysis with simple and 
straightforward cultural description—the “why” of specific food habits. Pur- 
pose: directly practical. An example: 

B. T. Squires, “Malnutrition amongst Tswana Children” (1943) 


II. STUDIES WITH LIMITED, SMALL-SCALE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK OR 
IMPLIED THEORY (Goals can be practical. Most contemporary research falls into this 
category) 


A . 


Anthropological 


A. Richards, “Land, Labor and Diet in Northern Rhodesia” (1939) 

B. Malinowski, “Coral Gardens and Their Magic” (1935) 

Other examples might be drawn from any of the numerous “acculturation” 
studies involving, among other things, changing subsistence economy. 


. “Applied Anthropological” 


This heading has been selected more or less arbitrarily as descriptive of a grow- 
ing collection of studies which display what might be called a cultural-experi- 
mental-modificatory orientation. The viewpoint cuts across several disciplines 
and is not clearly demarcated or systematized. The work directed by Margaret 
Mead for the National Research Council is perhaps typical. One other title: 
M. T. Cussler and M. L. deGive, “The Effect of Human Relations on Food 
Habits in the Rural Southeast” (1942) 


Psychological 


Involving small-scale generalizations about human behavior in the group or 
individual aspect. 
R. Wallen, “Sex Differences in Food Aversions’” (1943) 


. Interactional 


Studies in this category consist of those which involve overt attempts to syn- 
thesize environmental, cultural, economic, physiological and psychological 
elements. Although important theoretical conclusions underly these studies 
they are as yet too deeply buried to be susceptible of critical analysis as theory. 
W. F. Dove, “Food as a Commodity for Exchange and Its Relation to Malnutri- 
tion” (1941) 

F. Hawley, M. Pijoan and C. A. Elkin, “An Inquiry into Food Economy and 
Body Economy in Zia Pueblo” (1943) 
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III. STUDIES ORIENTED TOWARD OR BASED UPON A MAJOR, INCLUSIVE THEO- 
RETICAL VIEWPOINT, WITH HYPOTHESES DERIVED FROM THIS VIEW- 
POINT. 

A. Anthropological 
J. Gillin, “Houses, Food and the Contact of Cultures in a Guatemalan Town” 
(1944) 

B. Sociological 
Distinguished from (A) largely on basis of subject-matter only. 
H. Passin and J. W. Bennett, “Social Process and Dietary Change” (1943) 
(And other papers) 


C. Socio-psychological (Experimental) 
K. Lewin, “Forces Behind Food Habits and Methods of Change” (1943) 


D. Socio-psychological (Culture and personality studies) 
C. duBois, “Food and Hunger in Alor” (1941) 


Types of Problem 

We may now turn from a classification of research based on the type of 
theory to one illustrating the range of problem. We shall distinguish four 
major groups, providing two or three examples of specific problems for each. 


1. The Physiological Base 


The work stimulated by Margaret Mead and the NRC Committee on Food 
Habits has emphasized the linkage of physiological factors with such cultural 
and socio-psychological factors as preference and prestige. The predominant 
interests are practical. 


Specimen problems: 


1. What are the conditions and factors of interrelation between the physiological 
and cultural-habitual aspects of food habits? 

2. To what extent do cravings and desires with physiological bases actually affect 
food habits of an individual, a family, a larger group?"® 

3. What is the relative importance of the following factors in determining, within 
a society, such personality characteristics as lassitude, inconsistent work habits, 
and indifference: (a) Nutrition, (b) Traditional values, (c) Culture conflict and 
change? 


4 We should distinguish here again between work done by cultural anthropologists and the 
“applied anthropologists” (see A pplied Anthropology, Vol. 2, No. 3, 1943, special issue on experi- 
mental attempts at modification of food habits and production). These studies, and others pub- 
lished in other issues of the journal, have been done by rural sociologists, economists, government 
officials, anthropologists, and any other professional person working with general socio-cultural 
data. % Cf. Bruch and Janis, 1943. 

16 See Young, 1933, for a summary of this and related problems in the physiological-nutri- 
tional-psychological combined variable field. 
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2. The Environmental Base 


Environmental-cultural interrelationships constitute one of the really tra- 
ditional problems of anthropology.” The older approach consisted of rather 
monotonous demonstration of the infinite variety of cultural “adjustments” 
to a given environment, but of late this attitude is giving way to a re- 
examination of underlying uniformities and processes.'* Some problems: 


1. What are the consequences for social structure of varying environmental ad- 
justments, such as nomadism, sedentary agriculturalism, etc.? 

2. Under what conditions will environmental adjustments in a culture exceed the 
level of optimum food supply (referring, e.g., to religious uses of food)?" 

3. What conclusions can be drawn from a study of the relationship of culture type 
(folk, urban, etc.) to the environment? What uniform processes of adjustment 
can be derived from such an approach? 


3. The Cultural Base 


Since the great majority of anthropological research in foodways lies in this 
area, we will attempt a more elaborate classification. Problems will be divided 
into two major classes: those dealing with intra-cultural dynamics, and those 
related to culture-change situations. As in the preceding groups, the list is by 
no means exhaustive, but will serve to indicate the range. 


I. Intra-cultural problems without temporal or historical factors © 
A. Food Taboos and Magic 


How do they limit use of the environment? 

How do we distinguish between a taboo based on magic and one that is simply 
customary? Can magical taboos be rationalizations for some sort of physio- 
logical inability to eat food? 


B. Food Preferences 


To what extent are they culturally determined? Idiosyncratic? Interrelations 
of these? 

Do preferences largely conform to the actual diet or go beyond? (Do people 
eat what they like, or vice versa?) What are the circumstances which might 
bring about preference and desire for foods not in the local dietary or environ- 
ment? 


C. Function of Food in Culture 


Under what conditions will food transcend simply subsistence contexts, and 
become involved in magic, religion, kinship, inter-personal relations, politics? 
Do attitudes toward food always correlate with major social and cultural 
phenomena, like status systems, or can they be autonomous? 


17 Cf. Thomas, 1940, and Lowie, 1938. 18 Cf. Steward, 1935. 
19 Cf. Herskovits, 1940, pp. 133-155. 
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What are the relations of foodways to culture patterns and configurations?”® 
To what extent does a primitive agriculturist act freely and experimentally? 
What is the quality of tradition determining his actions in planting and 
eating?! 


D. Food and Culture Type 


Why should food be used symbolically to a greater degree in the general folk 
type of culture? 

To what extent does food represent and signify inter-personal relationships in 
folk and urban types? Differences? 


Il. Problems deriving from a consideration of foodways as a part of culture 
change 


What are the consequences of a shift from self-subsistence to dependence on: 
(a) cash crops; (b) relief; (c) government-aided economic changes? 

In a changing culture, will attitudes surrounding food show a growth of interest 
in food as a symbol of the “old ways”? How will this affect the subsistence 
pursuit?” 

In a gradient situation (folk to urban in terms of actual communities, geo- 
graphically spaced), will the change in foodways be symmetrical with other 
folk-urban changes? 

Does the fact that foodways are grounded in fundamental environmental 
factors lead one to expect different types and processes of change from those 
found in purely “cultural” categories? 


4. The Individual Base 


With this fourth and last category of problems in the field of food habits, 
we arrive at the frontiers of anthropology. Most of the studies bearing upon 
these problems are recent and are products of the dynamic branch of cultural 
anthropology featuring the “culture and personality,” child-development, and 
configurationist approaches. 


1. What are the relations of weaning practices to subsequent dietary patterns? 
To individual preferences? To attitudes toward food? 

2. What are the relations of childhood food experiences to culture configurations? 
To major patterning in the area of fear, anxiety, magic, religion, world-view? 

3. To what extent does the child exceed developmental conditioning in selecting 
his diet and manifesting preferences? What influences are of social group origin, 


20 Cf. duBois, 1941. Cussler and deGive (especially their paper in “(Committee on Food 
Habits,” 1943b) have made a beginning in this direction, but the abbreviated nature of their pub- 
lished contributions makes evaluation difficult. 21 Cf. Redfield, 1941, Chap. VII. 

# Richards, 1939, pp. 398-405, found that the Bemba displayed an intense preoccupation 
with food as symbol, as a result of increasing economic insecurity, which tended to inhibit the 
adoption of more efficient food-getting techniques. This situation is comparable in structure to 
that analyzed by the writer for the Bottoms community, in southern Illinois. 
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what immediately familial? How do his idiosyncratic preferences interact with 
group traditions? 

4. In recent culture-change situations, to what extent will the food habits of the 
young individual depart from the developmental pattern inculcated in him from 
birth? What is the relation of negative food-experiences in youth to susceptibility 
and accommodation to culture change? 


From this breakdown of the area of problem, we turn next to a brief con- 
sideration of the nature of research in certain interactional and psychological 
areas which have special interest for anthropologists. 

First, the interactional approach. Although the general view is by no means 
rare in anthropology, the problems have been defined in terms of primitive 
cultures, with the “adjustmental” concept on a rather low level of generaliza- 
tion. W. Franklin Dove,” a biologist and ecologist, is the foremost exponent 
of a new trend. 

Dove’s work, from a theoretical standpoint, is important in that it has 
systematically explored the integration of food and foodways in the larger 
secular, pecuniary cultures. Food is considered both as an economic com- 
modity, used for the accumulation of profit, and as an item of nutriment. The 
problem is to preserve a balance between these two functions, by the conscious, 
planned, regional development of “‘aggridant”’ foods—foods which are simul- 
taneously profitabie and nutritious. Human food-preferences are seen as pri- 
marily conditioned by such media as advertising, which must be taken into 
account in any modificatory approach. Dove’s view of the problem is un- 
questionably basic, if somewhat lacking in valuational, social and political 
insight. 

Dove’s work implies, among other things, the necessity for an overhauling 
of anthropological concepts on cultural-environmental interaction. The long- 
held view that modern civilization has progressively “‘freed’’ itself from en- 
vironmental determinancy, while “primitive” cultures were bound to the soil, 
should be reconsidered from the standpoint of process. The more fundamental 
problems involve a logical analysis of the implications of “adjustment to 
environment,” followed by an empirical study of the varying types and levels 
of such adjustment, treating critically the flat assumption that primitive ad- 
justment tends to be environmentally determined and our own culture not 
so determined. 

With the very numerous clinical laboratory studies of psychological aspects 
of food habits we cannot deal save to point out their importance for the social 
scientist in visualizing the concrete picture of food habits at the individual 
level.* It is probably too early to bring these studies into relationship with 
generalizations on the social and cultural levels, since to do so might introduce 
the non sequitur difficulty of some culture-and-personality materials. 


23 Dove, 1941, and other papers. 


% See, especially, Young, 1933 and other papers. 
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In the field of social psychology, however, there exist some studies which 
have a very direct and immediate bearing upon general cultural problems. The 
research accumulated by Kurt Lewin and associates at the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station™ has treated food habits as a body of empirical data with 
which to demonstrate certain basic behavioral traits in individuals and groups. 
This involves analyses of the “forces influencing food habits,” all of which are 
indispensable for the practical outlook. 

It should be remembered that Lewin’s work is independent of its subject 
matter to the extent that a uniform conceptual structure is used throughout, 
and different sets of data (other than food habits) are brought to bear upon 
the same general problem. Thus in the food-habits research, such concepts as 
“channel theory’ could readily apply to any article entering the social orbit 
of the group or family. “Group decision” (used in cooking-technique analysis) 
can be as readily demonstrated by analysis of work techniques in war plants— 
as Lewin has done.”” 

Lewin has been able to synthesize from an experimental standpoint the 
chief elements determining the food habits of a given family: (1) The channels 
through which food comes to the table, (2) the psychology of the “gatekeepers” 
governing the channels at various points, and (3) the system of values deter- 
mining decisions about food and the conflicts which may arise over these de- 
cisions. 

This research is important for theoretical interests since it defines the basic 
structure of any dietary change situation within a small group. The analysis 
is particularly indispensable for any study of culture change using foodways 
as raw data. For example, if food is found to be attached to status aspirations, 
it will be important to define the status and social role of the “gatekeeper,”’ 
since this will determine to a large extent the degree to which the family 
dietary will resemble or differ from the aspired-to norm. If it does not, the ex- 
pectation of conflict, as analyzed in its basic structure by Lewin, is high. And 
so on. 

While this type of research is important for concrete, close-range behavior 
analysis, it is the “field” of “culture and personality” which offers the most 
stimulating possibilities for the successful merging of both close- and long- 
range analyses. For here we may search for the relations between environ- 
mental exploitation, institutional structure, and generalized personality char- 
acteristics, since such concepts as Kardiner’s “basic personality structure” 
involve in their total analysis all factors contributing to the formation of indi- 
vidual differences and similarities. Further, the neo-Freudian approach in this 
field stresses food as one of the two major needs associated with personality 


2 Lewin, 1943, in “Committee on Food Habits,” 1943b. Also Kalhorn, 1944. 
6 Referring to the various ways and means food reaches the table. 
27 Cf. Willerman, “(Committee on Food Habits,” 1943c. Also Lewin, op. cit., pp. 60-64. 
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development from infancy onward, and its careful investigation is considered 
a necessity in any field research. Important distinctions between the role of 
food in folk and urban types of culture are made. 

While research in basic personality structure offers tremendous opportuni- 
ties for really penetrating examinations of the dynamic role of food in society 
and culture, its limitations should also be kept in mind. Although Kardiner 
has recently suggested the extension of basic personality research to historical 
change continua, the writer is personally skeptical of such application. Ulti- 
mately BPS studies are studies of dynamic social psychology, the utility of 
which appears to be limited to a particular on-going dynamic situation. 

As noted previously, food anxieties in our own society are acknowledgeably 
non-general, are a matter of the individual. Thus the lack of a general type of 
food anxiety makes the concept of limited use in studies of large social units. 
Instead the interest shifts to economic insecurities and inequalities which 
must be dealt with sociologically and not psychologically. This is not to deny 
the value of inquiries into food anxieties in our society, especially in small, self- 
contained communal units; but the depth-psychological approach to the large- 
scale problems of social and economic change seems of limited utility. 

Important results are also being derived from the related but conceptually 
different “ethos” approach of Mead, Bateson and others. In the monograph 
Balinese Character the former show the relation of childhood feeding habits to 
various patterns of adult behavior, the latter not confined merely to eating 
but also to such apparently (from a more mundane viewpoint) unrelated 
phenomena as styles of temple carving. Thus food habits are included as one 
set of factors in a construct which is viewed by the investigator as cutting 
across various sectors of the culture as more traditionally categorized. The 
chief advantage of this view is that it permits us to see food habits not as a 
self-contained “economic” or “personal” category, but rather as a system of 
ideas and behavior patterns to be viewed on successive levels of observation 
as the locus of construct shifts: personal, socio-psychological, cultural, and so 
on. One ambiguity of the ethos viewpoint as now developed seems to be the 
lack of precise definition of the variables concerned. Are infant-feeding tech- 
niques to be regarded as a cause of later adult behavior patterns and emotional 
states, or are they merely one level of complexity in a whole dynamic con- 
figuration seen in the functioning of the adult and child cultures simultaneous- 
ly? Or both? 

III. IMPLICATIONS 

The foregoing discussion has reviewed the area of problem and research in 
the field of food habits, with special reference to those studies which emphasize 
theoretical problems. By “theoretical problems” are meant problems which 
have no immediately perceptible “practical” utility, but which relate instead 
to a generalized view of culture, society, and the individual. The stressing of 
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this view has in all probability left the impression that a division between 
“theoretical” and “practical” research is feasible and desirable. 

Upon a very simple level of operation such a division could be maintained. 
A social scientist can say arbitrarily that his materials are applicable to either 
one or the other. With further thought, however, the division seems false and 
superficial, for the reason that any general conclusion about cultural change 
and dynamics inevitably has consequences for the development of modifi- 
catory techniques—if only in the context of giving them a temporal perspective 
and forecasting their success or failure. The point may be illustrated by the 
following: 

All social units or communities within the orbit of influence by Western 
culture have undergone historical change, this change being conceptualized in 
various theoretical ways. Further, the individual members of such societies 
have personalities which manifest anxieties and other accompaniments of the 
general change situation, which in turn is also generalized in psychological 
theory. It is frequently found that individuals of these societies are emotionally 
insecure in many contexts, and that such individuals will not behave “‘ration- 
ally” in these contexts. In general this behavior wil! be structuralized in in- 
stitutional forms, these forms taking on patterns characteristic of the particular 
society and culture. 

Beyond this, the single societies will be seen as related regionally to others 
in an economic sense, involving financial and technological problems of broad 
scope. 

If food were found to lie in an insecure area of attitude and institution, it 
would be extremely difficult to modify food habits with the usual common- 
sense approaches. Before the social scientist can develop a concrete plan of 
attack, he will have to know as much of the historical background as is possible 
to discover, plus regional perspectives, plus immediate dynamic factors. The 
social scientist proceeds to collect such materials, utilizing the services of 
nutritionists, psychologists, and other representatives of specialized fields. This 
material, in order to have any value, needs interpretation; interpretation needs 
theory. 

The social scientist at this point has in his research materials an analysis of 
the course of culture change, the relation of dietary change to this, and the role 
of food in the contemporary culture pattern. This information, along with 
regional economic and social data, can be utilized for the development of 
techniques suitable for changing the various aspects of the dietary situation: 
personal, valuational, institutional, and socio-economic. 

The foregoing example is by no means hypothetical. It simply generalizes 
the writer’s own field materials plus other food and culture studies elsewhere 
in the world. Its implications and problems, therefore, are very real. There 
seem to be four major ones: 
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(1) That “theory” and “practice” are not sharply set off one from another, but 
are in complex interaction. 

(2) That theoretical studies, nevertheless, have a unique and distinct role to play 
at certain stages of the investigation. 

(3) That food habits are not an isolated problem, susceptible of study and analysis 

in a vacuum, but entail a deep involvement with personality, subsistence econ- 

omy, “basic needs,” and so on, 

That the most significant and difficult problem of all appears at the point where 

research in the exploratory sense is concluded: namely, what ethical implica- 

tions appear in the process of developing “techniques” for changing food habits, 

and how must or should they be applied? 


(4 


We shall discuss these implications, which also have the status of in- 
dependent problems, in order: 

(1) This proposition should be self-evident by now. Obviously the sharp 
distinction made by many between “theoretical” and “applied” or “practical” 
science has been overdrawn. It not only violates the experience of research, but 
arbitrarily and mechanistically creates two spheres of action. This view is 
difficult to support on the grounds of all we know about culture and cultural 
change. If social science is a part of culture, its knowledge is active in culture, 
whether that knowledge is “theoretical” or “practical.” (Cf. nuclear physics.) 

In the second place, if a social scientist wishes to “use” his knowledge, that 
is, make social science an instrument of inter-human adjustment, he cannot 
afford to ignore “theory,” for reasons which must be clear from the example. At 
no point in the research will interpretations make sense unless they are made 
with a general orientation toward the nature of society, culture, and the in- 
dividual. If the social scientist of the “applied’’ persuasion believes he can 
interpret social data without theory, he is merely unconsciously using some 
particular theory or theories. The argument also holds, of course, for the ques- 
tion of value judgments—but that will be reserved for a later discussion. 

Thus the techniques for change (if these are one’s objective) derived from 
any research program should be based upon one or several theoretical views of 
the materials; in one sense, the ‘‘techniques,” or practical conclusions, are only 
instances of the more general analysis of change. 

(2) While theory and application are only two phases of the same inquiry, 
it is evident that at certain stages in the research the theoretician, or social 
scientist behaving as such for the moment, will play a definite and specific role. 
The nature of this role may be clarified by the following concrete examples: 

In the society of Alor,?* the natives could not be induced to plant crops in 
“rat years” by a purely educative, propagandistic approach because the habit 
of not planting is profoundly reinforced by the individual’s needs and attitudes 
acquired during his formative years. Childhood insecurity, based upon food- 


28 duBois, 1941. 
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insecurity, requires him to seek food-insecurities in terms of artificial creation 
of periods of famine. 

In southern Illinois, one could not induce sharecroppers to eat fish by 
simple, persuasive techniques, because fish is closely associated with economic 
and social insecurities and prestige-attitudes structured in the social system, 
which are the consequences of change.*® 

Among the Bemba,** more adequate agricultural techniques could not be 
developed by educational or forceful means, since carelessness with crops is a 
result of intricate interweaving of physiological factors, work habits, admired 
virtues, economic insecurity, growing absentee labor, shift towards a money 
economy, and childhood conditioning to expect an easy irregularity of feeding. 

It appears to the writer that the role of theory in food-habits research, as 
based upon the materials in these actual cases, is a triple one: 


(a) For each of the specific studies, theory makes possible a meaningful interpreta- 
tion of the various factors in interaction. The relation between insecurity, culture 
change, and resistance to dietary change is a relationship which can be understood 
adequately only in terms of various theoretical approaches to individual-social and 
personal-cultural interaction. Theory will be involved whether or not the interpretation 
is based consciously and avowedly upon a particular system of concepts. 

(b) If the interest turns toward the meaningful and significant uniformities which 
may be manifest in all these cases, it is obvious that some theoretical interpretation 
must be used. The important function of theory here would be that of abstracting what 
is common to all cases, and setting up generalizations which could then be used as 
hypotheses for further research. 

(c) When attention is turned from the concrete, individual problems toward gen- 
eralization, it is immediately apparent that food habits cannot be considered as an iso- 
lated problem. Generalizations, to be meaningful, must inevitably take into account 


the problems of interaction of food habits with other aspects of economy, society, and 
culture. 


This leads us directly to the third major implication: 

(3) Food habits, when used as data by the social scientist, have very little 
meaning unless they are related to wider horizons in society and culture. As 
stated earlier, food habits per se can hardly constitute a significant field of 
inquiry for social science, since they are merely the door to problems of greater 
depth. 

The implications of this for the distinction—or lack of it—between theoreti- 
cal and applied social science should be apparent. An “applied” approach 
which confined itself to attempts merely to modify the actual food habits of a 
group or region would probably have little success, since it would be devoting 
its efforts toward results and not to the functional background. Thus any group 
of social scientists of a practical bent could not possibly afford to ignore 


29 Bennett, Smith and Passin, 1942; Bennett, 1943. 3° Richards, 1939. 
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theoretical knowledge about the nature of personal-cultural, et al. interrela- 
tions, since to do so would tend to vitiate their own efforts. The point is simply 
that it is impossible to assume such interrelations, and proceed from that point; 
they are not “discoverable” in the sheer empiricist view, but must be ground 
out from the facts by the mills of a conscious, explicit, self-critical, deductive, 
theoretical interpretation. 

The fourth and last implication: the problem of techniques, applied social 
science, and values. 

(4) Briefly, our position is as follows: no “applied” or “‘practical” approach 
can be ethically justified unless it contains full awareness of its valuational and 
political implications, because it is not really “applied science,’ but social 
technology; i.e., it is goal-oriented and consequently involves values. Secondly, 
no purely “theoretical” study ultimately justifies its existence if it does not 
take into account the role of science in social adjustment, and correlatively, 
values.*! 

Thus before the techniques for changing food habits and subsistence struc- 
ture in any group or area be used, the following considerations would seem 
appropriate: 

The social scientist might recall the fact that attitudes are constantly 
changing, that food preferences, garden techniques, buying habits and so on 
are not static categories to be converted from bad to good and then fixed, but 
are in constant change because culture is in constant change. The problem 
becomes not one of arbitrarily changing subsistence structure from one type 
to another, but ultimately of developing a process of value-formation, with the 
group itself, which will help members of the group to work out their own im- 
proved food habits at this time and for any other time.™ 


31 In this view, the “pure anthropology” vs. “applied anthropology” dichotomy is rejected 
in favor of: “anthropology as a science” and “anthropological knowledge transformed into social 
technology.”’ The frequent assumption that “pure” social science is “value-free” is also rejected. 
Scientific, i.e., logical, theoretical anthropology is viewed as having value implications and social 
responsibility. Social (or “anthropological”) technology not only has value implications but is 
directly implicated in and expressible as political goals. 

3 Mead defines the role of the anthropologist in the modification of food habits, as follows: 
“ |. . to devise methods by which an expectation that dietary patterns will change can be com- 
bined with a widespread acceptance of existing best practice” (Mead, 1943, p. 181). If the writer 
understands this and other statements by the Committee correctly, the program for the anthro- 
pologist would involve the devising of techniques and methods for change, the direction of change 
being determined by a relative value, “existing best practice.” While this viewpoint is superior to 
other “applied” social scientific doctrines which emphasize “prediction and control,” it contains, 
in the writer’s opinion, a certain ambiguity. It implies that cultural change can be directed in ac- 
cordance with a particular medical value, i.e., maximum health, long life, sound nutrition. Wars 
are fought also to preserve all these, but there is nothing so remote from these standards as battle- 
field life. The view would therefore appear to skip over the whole flux of social, economic, and 
political forces which are concomitants in the change process. Secondly, it is our opinion that the 
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The emphasis here is placed, therefore, not on a specific dietary mode, but 
instead upon general behavior-patterns characterizing the particular psycho- 
logical and cultural sector under examination. And secondly, this is not re- 
garded as a matter of manipulating—either in authoritarian or humanitarian 
manner—the individuals and their culture, but rather of participating with 
them in a reorganization of values and institutions. The manipulative view, 
however well meant, seems to rest inevitably upon a conception of social 
scientists as an intellectual elite—a position which contains questionable and 
possibly dangerous social and political consequences.* To state the question 
more definitively, the social scientist must frankly enter into the question of 
social values affecting political and economic structures, and the implications 
of his own materials, whether these materials be “theoretical’’ or “practical.” 
Food habits are not behaviors taking place in a vacuum, but the consequences 
of far-reaching interrelations with socio-economic structures and the cultural 
values and attitudes surrounding these. This problem is wider than the mere 
problem of how and what people eat in a small area or social group; it involves 
the basic structure of the whole economy and society, and this inevitably con- 
cerns power groups, economic interests, and prevailing, conflicting ideologies.* 


policy tends to place the anthropologist in the role of deciding which relative value, or which “ex- 
isting practice,” is the “best.” As a social scientist he cannot make such a judgment; as an actionist 
he can, and if he does, he does it as an actionist and not as a scientist, “pure” or “applied.” 
Preferable to the formula in the Committee on Food Habits publications is this one from a general 
paper by Mead, in which she sums up the whole problem of democratic action and anthropological 
science in three points, point 4 of which is relevant here: ‘4. Implement plans for altering our 
present culture, by recognizing the importance of including the social scientist within his experi- 
mental materials, and by recognizing that by working toward defined ends we commit ourselves to 
the manipulation of persons, and therefore to the negation of democracy. Only by working in terms 
of values which are limited to defining a direction, is it possible for us to use scientific methods in 
the control of the process without the negation of the moral autonomy of the human spirit.” 
(Margaret Mead, “The Comparative Study of Culture and the Purposive Cultivation of Demo- 
cratic Values,” in Science, Philosophy and Religion, Second Symposium, p. 69, Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion, New York, 1941.) 

33 We do not mean to disparage the work already accomplished by “applied” social scientists 
in modificatory directions. We are only trying to show that (a) the implications of the approach 
are deserving of serious examination; (b) if our objectives are to make socialscience an instrument 
of human adjustment, this identification of science with technology can only lead to contradictory 
positions and an inherently limited usefulness. 

%* “Food habits are reflected . . . in the attitudes of statesmen, politicians, publicists, edu- 
cators, whom the scientists have to convince of the desirability of some new advance” (Committee 
on Food Habits, 1945, p. 17). The point is that “scientists,” when they perform this act, are not 
scientists, but politicians, since their “scientific knowledge” then becomes a political position with 
ascertainable political and valuational consequences. Hence the unconscious tendency toward 
bending of research in the direction of such value positions, the exclusion of much theoretical re- 
search, and the visualization of the problematic in small-scale, atomistic terms. It would appear to 
be the scientist’s job, as a scientist, to develop in full the various social implications of his work. 
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The social scientist thus appears to have three principal roles: (a) His 
analytic function in the research program. This is a matter of scientific pro- 
cedure, and has been discussed above. (b) His social role in the community 
under study and modification; also discussed above. (c) His social role as a 
theoretician and generalizer in the society at large. In the light of the preceding 
discussion, it is suggested that this third role of the social scientist is: to point 
out the wider ramifications of food habits ; their relation to exploitive, insecure and 
unequal economic systems ; the meaning of this for personality change and cultural 
configurations; and ils significance for problems of political democracy and 
ideology, both locally and in the society at large. This involves more than an in- 
quiry into the nature of cash-crop agriculture and the functions of food ad- 
vertising, but also the deeper consequences of the competitive structure for 
change in the local socio-economic system: insecurity, inequality, status 
rivalry, and their consequences. 

It is not mandatory for the social scientist to “‘take sides” in public debate, 
or to join pressure groups, although he may do so if he wishes. This is a matter 
of personal political preference. It is sufficient for him to point out honestly 
and adequately the implications of his data and conclusions: in this way he 
broadens the relevance of social science for social action, but avoids the con- 
tradictions in “reformist”? and “applied” approaches. Social science itself 
cannot “create” ends and purposes, but it can assist such creation in the cul- 
ture by giving voice to patterns of change and interaction, and above all, by 
the clear recognition of its own values and social implications. 
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value conflict and flux. No one objects to this—we merely ask that the respective roles be clearly 
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VILLAGE NOTES FROM BENGAL 


By MARIAN W. SMITH 


HIS paper is the product of a course in Ethnological Field Techniques 

given in the graduate Department of Anthropology, Columbia University. 
In 1944-1945 work was carried on with a Bengali Mohammedan, Abdul 
Rahaman, who comes from a village in the district of Sylhet, northeastern 
India. He has been several times to the Assam hills which lie north of Sylhet 
and he has some knowledge of Calcutta from which he left India ten years 
ago. Beyond this, his life in India was spent within the confines of his local 
district. Although Mr. Rahaman’s English was picked up after he left home, it 
is adequate for communication. 

The course was limited to nine students and the data presented here are 
compiled from notes taken in joint session and in individual work with the 
informant. The techniques employed in the collection and organization of 
ethnological materials are emphasized in the course even at the expense of the 
accumulation of data so that work with the informant is interspersed with 
lecture and discussion sections. Interviews with the informant, therefore, did 
not total more than about seventy hours. The course also emphasizes field data 
as opposed to those areas of inquiry better investigated by other means so 
that data are presented here with a minimum of reference to written sources. 

As a matter of fact, sources of information on small Indian communities 
are practically nonexistent. There are libraries of books which generalize on 
Islam and shelves of books on the Taj Mahal, but little or nothing on the details 
of life in a Bengali village. This paper is not a total description of life in any 
village but it contains information that is not available in other sources. The 
greatest care has been taken to exclude all data which were felt to be either 
doubtful or inconclusive. Other data obtained at the same time have been 
omitted from this paper because of lack of space. When so much can be ob- 
tained so quickly and with such little expense it indicates the wealth of anthro- 
pological material lying unused at our back doors. 

Each of the members of the course wrote a rough draft of some portion of 
the material, but the project has been so consistently a joint enterprise that it 
is difficult to assign responsibility for any part of the manuscript and equally 
difficult to claim authorship of the whole. I should like to name as co-workers 
Martin W. Ackerman, Edgar C. Cardose, Helen Codere, Helen B. Henry, 
Robert N. Hill, Eleanor B. Leacock, Dorothy Leadbeater, Estelle Sillen and 
Helen Vryonis. All of us wish to extend our friendly gratitude to Mr. Abdul 
Rahaman. 
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VILLAGE NOTES FROM BENGAL 


I 


The district of Sylhet does not lie much above sea level. It is uniformly 
level, broken only by clusters of small hillocks, and is intersected by a network 
of rivers and drainage canals. During the rainy season, from June to October, 
the rivers overflow and convert the greater part of the district into a shallow 
pond. There are no lakes in the usual sense of the word but low-lying swamps 
are a peculiar feature of the area. These are filled with water during the rainy 
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Fic. 1. Map of Region of Sylhet, Northeastern India. 


season and later dry up except in the center. The marginal land around these 
permanent lake basins, or bils, affords excellent pasturage or can be sown with 
mustard or rice. 

The informant comes from the village of Alankar (or Olonkari) about seven 
miles southwest of the city of Sylhet. He spoke of the village as being one of a 
group of seven villages built on the higher land surrounding a large dil. The 
permanent basin in this seepage area is large enough to supply the villages with 
fish, and the ground on which the houses are constructed is nowhere high 
enough to escape flooding during the monsoon season. The seven villages lie 
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(Fields) 


A Village boundaries a Roadways 

B River b Block composed of 5-8 compounds 
C Bridge c Individual compound 

D Road 


Fic. 2. Reproduction of Informant’s Sketch of 7 Villages and Market. 


north and west of Bahia Gang, a tributary of the Surma River (Fig. 1) which, 
in turn, flows into the Ganges. Four of the villages named by the informant are 
listed on a government map as Tengra, Alankar, Ramdana and Kamalpur; the 
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other three, Tetratol, Fudnapur, and Shekragol, are not listed.’ 

The informant’s interest and knowledge focused entirely upon this group 
of seven villages, their market center at Biswanath, and the larger center at 
Sylhet. Biswanath is not only the main market place but contains a grocery 
store, a pharmacy, a candy store, a hardware store, a blacksmith shop, a 
tailoring establishment, a Moslem restaurant, and government offices such as 
the police station, post office and registry office. The only people living there 
permanently are those directly connected with these activities. The commercial 
activities which center there, especially on Wednesday’ and Sunday which are 
the market days, do not form the nucleus of a population center. All of the 
seven villages are larger than Biswanath and each of them is occupied mainly 
by agriculturists. The only exception to this is Tengra where there are two 
small markets which the informant felt to be distinctly secondary to Biswanath. 
The life of the villagers centers in their fields and in their cows and buffalo. 

According to the census of 1931, Moslems in Bengal somewhat outnumber 
Hindus.? As in the rest of India, there is no single stretch of territory populated 
entirely by one or the other group. The informant describes the seven villages, 
however, as being predominantly Moslem, and it will be-remembered that he 
is himself a Mohammedan. Each of the villages has a mosque and Ramdana 
and Tengra have two. Hindus have places of worship in two of the villages: 
a shrine in Fudnapur and a temple in Tengra. 

There are no free schools in the region. Both government and sectarian 
schools require that pupils pay a small fee, said to be one half of their ex- 
penses. This requirement is sufficient to limit the number of pupils and to 
shorten the average length of attendance. Each village, however, contains 
literate persons. Although no newspapers are received in the villages, there are 
people who could read them, and their lack is due to the difficulties of travel. 
A trip to Sylhet and back consumes the better part of a day. 

Although a railroad goes into Sylhet, no ordinary roads exist in the area of 
the seven villages. During the dry season paths and one-way cart tracks can be 
used, but during the rainy season practically all traffic is by water. Some of the 
villagers own rafts or small water craft, and ferry services are available at 
several points. There is a toll bridge across the Surma River but the toll serves 


1 All the geographical data in the text of this article were obtained from the informant 
with the exception of the introductory paragraph above and this sentence which is based upon a 
map a portion of which is reproduced in Figure 1: “Sylhet District” (seasons 1907-1909, scale 1” 
to 2 miles) in India and Adjacent Regions published under the direction of Colonel Sir. S. G. Bur- 
rard, Surveyor General of India, 1917. The informant’s material checks remarkably well with the 
map, as a comparison of Figures 1 and 2 will show. The map shows a line of higher elevation 
through the area of the villages. The northern villages lie along a stream which begins in Tengra 
and flows northwest by the map. The informant’s village lies on a part of this stream which flows 
due west and the orientation of the villages as he gives it in Figure 2 is clearly derived from this. 

2 Census of India, 1931, Vol. III, Pt. I, p. 227. 
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as an effective barrier to its use by the villagers who are more apt to swim the 
river than to pay to cross the bridge. Swimmers carry their clothing and 
packages raised above the water in one hand, or on their heads. Both boys and 
girls learn to swim early in life and the informant could no more remember 
learning to swim than he remembered learning to walk. 

Exact population figures for the villages are unobtainable. But the family 
is the unit of population and the estimates of the informant for the number of 
family compounds* may be used to indicate the relative sizes of the villages. 
His statements about the number of Moslems and Hindus in the seven villages 
(Table I) were made at two different times to two questioners and check in 


TABLE I 


Total Number of 


Village Family Compounds Moslems Hindus 

Biswanath 25 all Moslem 

Shekragol 45-50 all Moslem 

Kamalpur 60-65 2-3 compounds 
(10-15 families) 

Alankar 70 all Moslem 

Tetratol 70 plus 3 compounds 
(4-5 families) 

Fudnapur 80 7 compounds 
(15 families) 

Ramdana 80 all Moslem 

Tengra 900-1000 Moslem Hindu 


most cases. Where there is any discrepancy, it is probably due to the fact that 
one questioner asked for the number of family compounds and the other for the 
number of families. The fact that the number of families given is consistently 
greater would substantiate this. The number of people living in the family 
compound varies greatly. In a case which the informant mentioned as unusual 
(a Hindu family in Fudnapur) the compound housed as many as one hundred 
persons. Thirty or forty persons may be taken as a very rough indication of the 
population of the average compound, giving a total minimum population of 
45,000 for the seven villages and the market.‘ 

The account of the economic ties between the households, and the villages 
and their market, indicates a completely money economy. Taxes and land-rent 


3 “Family compound” is used here in the absence of a better term to indicate the housing 
unit occupied by several related families. 

* Due to the famines and epidemics which hit Bengal during the last years of the war this 
figure is now probably too high. The informant received word that all of the occupants of his 
family compound, with only one exception, had died of cholera in the early spring of 1945. 
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are paid in money, never in kind, and no instances of barter in local transac- 
tions were given.** The chief source of money income is from the sale of surplus 
agricultural produce, especially rice, to the few non-farmers or to middlemen in 
the markets. As in the rest of India, economic specialization is greatly elabo- 
rated so that no agricultural household can be or desires to be self-sufficient. 
Industrial products such as textiles, handicraft and trade specialists such as 
goldsmiths, tanners and carpenters, and various social and ritual specializa- 
tions such as midwifery and exorcising must be obtained from outside the 
family. Each household, therefore, lives within a cultural world necessarily 
larger than itself. 

The main crop is rice and the informant spoke of two classes: early and late. 
There are several varieties of each, “not one kind of rice—million, million kind 
of rice.”” Each variety has characteristics of taste and appearance and cooking 
properties of its own, and the length of the growing season and the means of 
cultivation vary for each. The informant also distinguished between rice which 
had to be separated and transplanted and that which did not. He did not 
distinguish between wet and dry rice, saying that all rice needed water. Irriga- 
tion is used only for the so-called boro rice crop which is sown in November and 
harvested in the spring: the water level of a bil is raised by an embankment and 
the water distributed through small ditches over the marginal land. Some 
irrigation is also carried on in the district by well water. Neither of these 
methods is practised extensively by the people of the seven villages, there being 
only a few who raise a late rice crop on the marginal land of Gazlu Bil about a 
mile to the northeast. During the time when the large rice crop is being planted 
the work is so urgent that little is allowed to interfere with it. Work schedules 
are an individual matter but at this time no holidays are observed, and after 
the Moslem prayer service on Friday the men return to their work in the fields. 

Other crops include mustard, wheat, corn, millet, tobacco, different kinds 
of pulse, and fruit. Either water-buffalo or oxen are used for pulling the wooden 
plows. The animals are kept in stables in the family compound and during parts 
of the year the sun is too hot for them to be allowed beyond the shade of their 
stable roof during the day. Hindus raise some goats and chickens for both food 
and sacrifice. Besides the fishing that is done during the monsoon season, fishing 
can also be carried out in the rivers and bdils. The fish may weigh up to thirty or 
forty pounds and are caught chiefly by hook and net. Some of the fish is dried, 
but Moslems do not think it proper food because of their general religious 
practice of abstaining from all but freshly killed meat. 

Land is of primary importance to the people of these seven villages. The 
interest of the villager centers in the security of his land holdings and in the 
possibility of adding to them. Although this is an active source of conflict be- 


4s Work done with the informant after this article was written indicates that peddlers are 
sometimes paid in rice. 
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tween individuals, all the villagers are united against any large land holder, 
such as the Raja whose lands border on the village of Ramdana, who would 
increase his holdings at their expense. The farm lands are outside of the villages 
and the largest block of them is that which the seven villages surround. Within 
this block the fields belonging to members of any one village are scattered, and 
the fields of any individual may also be scattered. There is no fencing of fields, 
and after the rice harvest and for about six months of the year animals may be 
pastured anywhere on the rice lands. 

Two kinds of land are distinguished in the district: soyani land which is 
government-owned land that was not under individual ownership when the 
section came under British rule, and dorshani land which is privately held. 
Soyani land can be rented only from the government and the tax on it is less 
than that on dorshani land which can be disposed of as the owner wishes. Most 
of the land in the district of Sylhet is dorshani land and most of the farming 
population are independent landowners or talugdar (talugdar). According to 
the informant, the average size of the land holdings was 50 kia.5 A rich talugdar 
would own about 1200 kia and a Raja two or three million kia. On the basis of 
the informant’s statements it is possible to work out a size of about one 
twentieth of an acre for the kia, which makes the average holding of 50 kia the 
equivalent uf two and one half acres. The family compound of the informant 
held akout 30 kia. 

A map of land holdings is held at the registry office in Biswanath. This is 
referred to for all the disputes that are taken to court, and there seem to be 
many of these. The informant mentioned one instance of a series of legal battles 
over land lasting eighteen years, and during this period the rich talugdar and 
the neighboring Raja who were involved were said to have engaged in sixty to 
one hundred legal cases every month. The éalugdar in these cases was the hero 
of the villagers. Actual fighting over land both among the villagers and between 
the united villagers and some big land owner with his followers seems also to 
have been frequent and bitter. Fights among the villagers in which big bam- 
boos were used and in which several men were killed are mentioned, as are 
fights involving as many as a thousand men from the seven villages against 
some “big shot” who wished to take over a block of land or to interfere with 
fishing rights. Either kind of fighting, legal or physical, is said usually to have 
started over disputes involving land boundaries. 


5 Dr. Charles A. Ferguson of the University of Pennsylvania was kind enough to go over the 
linguistic terms in this paper. Since so little is known of East Bengali dialects, many of the words 
such as kia are not recognizable; others, such as samar (see below) are phonetically strange but 
easily understood, i.¢., chumar or chamar. The problem of writing the informant’s terms, therefore, 
is not so much that of phonetic rendering as of transliteration from an only partially familiar writ- 
ten language. The result here is a probably unhappy combination of standard transliteration and 
phonetics. 
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Three of the seven villages, Tetratol, Ramdana and Shekragol, consist 
solely of farmers. In Alankar there is one carpenter who probably also farms, 
and the informant says that from this village “many go on boats.” It was in 
connection with this boat travel that the informant made his trading trips into 
the Naga Hills and the country north of Sylhet. In Fudnapur everyone farms 
except one man who cares for the Hindu shrine. Shekragol contains about fifty 
per cent gulams, most of whom work rented land for the major portion of their 
living and are, in addition, hired by other members of the seven villages for 
farmwork and as waiters. Kamalpur has two families of barbers who go from 
village to village, and here also are one or two families whose members act as 
litter-bearers for the villagers, though they are also farmers. Tengra, the 
largest village, has 30-40 families of fishermen, many potters, a few mertol or 
street cleaners, and a group of kush whose job it is to collect milk from all the 
villages and to sell and distribute it and the butter and cream they make from 
it. The informant also spoke of a group of tanners, samar, who live along the 
banks of the Surma River beyond the limits of any of the seven villages, and a 
group of Hindu money-lenders in a village called Thakurkandi not far from 
Tengra. 

The informant did not know the English word “caste” nor did he find it 
necessary to discover an English equivalent of any Bengali word of similar 
meaning. The term “class” with its ordinary connotations of wealth and social 
prestige seemed to suit his needs quite satisfactorily. It is clear, however, that 
caste situations do exist, for he spoke of the samar (tanners or untouchables) 
as being so low that they were not even human. “They eat anything.” He also 
denied them religion, saying they were neither Mohammedan nor Hindu! 

Eight groups exist among the Mohammedans of the seven villages: Soyod, 
Choudry, Shekh, Mogul, Mazundar, Fartan, Gulam, and Maimul. The first 
six of these groups consist of persons who are primarily landowners and who 
may engage in trade. Members of these six may intermarry, the children be- 
longing to the group of the father. The Soyod are the highest in status and are 
believed to be descendants of Mohammed. Yet, since a man of one of these six 
groups who has wealth and prestige may assume the name or title of Soyod, the 
descent is more honorary than real. Choudry also connotes high status and may 
be assumed. The informant is Shekh. Although he insisted that all Moham- 
medans were alike and attended mosque together without prejudice or dis- 
tinction,® the last two groups seem to be distinguished from the first six by 
occupation and by practical endogamy. 

Gulams may own land but, as mentioned above, those of Shekragol more 
often farm rented land or work as farmhands. They also act as waiters at feasts, 
clean and repair shoes, fill the water pipes with tobacco, and “serve the 


® Observation of the behavior of Indian transients and local Mohammedans during Moslem 
services held in the British Seamen’s Club, New York, corroborated this statement. 
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smokes.”” The word was, indeed, said to mean “servant” (Arab ghulam, 
“slave’”’). Gulams who are wealthy and own much land still do not associate 
freely with other Mohammedans outside of the mosque, and because they go 
barefoot except in the privacy of their own homes they may always be recog- 
nized. Maimul are net workers and fishermen. 

The informant verified other first-hand information from India by laying 
more emphasis upon occupation than upon religion. As elsewhere, this stress on 
group occupation serves to knit the members of the villages together despite 
religious differences. Mestol or carpenters may be either Hindu or Moslem in 
this district. They make all the furniture and boats and do other wood and 
bamboo work. The Panuar are Mohammedans who grow and sell betel. One 
Hindu caste, the kumar, make most of the pottery used in the seven villages. 
The tailors too are Hindu, called sugi. Textiles are, however, often bought at 
the market or bazaar and come from distant areas including England. It was 
said that the sugi now make a very inferior product. The mertol or sweepers are 
Hindu. There are no representatives of the widespread caste of water-carriers 
in the neighborhood since each family compound has its own well or pool and 
the women draw the water from it. Despite this emphasis upon occupational 
castes, the six groups of Mohammedan landowners mentioned seem neither to 
be very strict about refraining from other occupations nor about marrying 
within the occupational group. The informant’s uncle was a carpenter and his 
sister married a shopkeeper in Biswanath. At the same time, the informant 
insisted that no one of the six ¢alugdar groups would marry a gulam or maimul. 

The seven villages are bound by relationship ties but marriage arrange- 
ments are apparently decided upon without consideration of any formal bonds 
between the villages. Economic and social ties between them are, on the other 
hand, more carefully regulated. It has already been seen that the villages band 
together against outside threats to land and fishing rights. An individual may 
invite his relatives to fish on his property; no man is under obligation to share 
the fish he catches at such a time but it is expected that he share with less 
fortunate relatives. The large central basin, Thakurkandi Bil, is said to belong 
to Tengra. If the people of Tengra invite others to fish there, ‘all the people 
from all the villages” must be invited. 

Expenses of feasts are borne by individuals or by groups of relatives but the 
manner of inviting guests is set by custom and also serves to indicate a unity 
within the seven villages. When a man plans to give a feast his first obligation 
is to invite relatives from his own village. If he has more than enough food for 
this group he may either ask relatives from other villages or invite the other 
people of his religion from his own village. However, if one person from his 
village who is not a relative is invited he must ask all the villagers. He may not 
show any favoritism for the wealthy or influential, but must display equal 
respect for all. If the man has still more food he may invite persons from either 
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one or both of the contiguous villages: thus, a man in Alankar can ask the 
people from either Tetratol or Fudnapur (see Fig. 2). Here the same rule 
applies. If he asks one non-relative, everyone from the same village must be 
invited. If there is not enough food for everyone the host does not invite any- 
one, “in order to avoid trouble.” Should the host possess enough food, he may 
ask all the people of the seven villages or even outlying villages. If the people 
of one village which is not immediately contiguous are invited, he must ask all 
seven villages: thus a man from Alankar might not invite the people of Tetratol 
and Fudnapur and the village of Ramdana without inviting Shekragol, 
Kamalpur and Tengra. The number of people he can invite is dependent upon 
these regulations and upon the amount of food available. Though regulations 
are applicable only to the Moslem community, they include gulams and 
maimul as well as talugdar. The host may invite individual Hindus if he so 
desires; Hindus may be part of the company but do not eat with the Moham- 
medan guests. 

Each of the seven villages has its own loosely knit government which func- 
tions through the panchayath or “village men.” Adult males participate in this 
council. Young men give their opinions and the poor are not excluded. The 
panchayath consists of ‘all the people who have a little bread,” i.e., the stable 
population as opposed to mendicants. The informant knew less about this 
aspect of the life of his village than about others, partially no doubt because 
he had left India before he was old enough to have participated many years in 
those sections of his culture requiring adult maturity. His attitudes toward 
prestige-giving factors, however, were relatively clear. Wealth is important to 
him, yet he said of a rich man: “‘He’s not smart; his money is smart.” Personal 
values also count for much in his eyes. One of his comments on Gandhi and 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, president of the Moslem League, is illuminating: 
“Mr. Jinnah—his pocket is full up with money: no good. Mr. Ghandhi has 
nothing, he wants free schools to teach the people; that’s good.”’ He also spoke 
as though physical size and strength earned a large measure of personal respect. 

The only official in the village is the sokidar who is responsible for the col- 
lection of taxes. His term of office is indeterminate and the position often passes 
to his son or to a member of his family. He lives in the village but is considered 
definitely “low class.”” The sokidars of the seven villages turn over the col- 
lected taxes to one man, the thoshyil (tahsil) panchayath, who in contrast to 
them is “high class” and has considerable prestige. The thoshyil panchayath 
lives in Biswanath and is elected “by the British system” for a term of three 
years. The informant was less interested in the fact that he could be reelected 
than that he could be deposed for ill-conduct. When the informant left India 
the position was held by Furmosed Ali who came from Ramdana. The thoshyil 
panchayath “takes care of the seven villages” and is intermediary between the 
villagers and the outside world of officialdom. 
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II 


The following description of house construction and of the physical plan of 
the family compound was obtained in detail, and is reproduced here, because a 
quick survey of the literature yielded no single photograph or adequate account 
of village housing in Bengal. Since visiting is infrequent the informant’s knowl- 
edge must derive mainly from the dwellings of his own family and relatives. 


BS 


eeeeexzsn Bamboo fence bordering roadway 
weeeeete Bamboo fence bordering path to pool 


------ Boundary lines of property 
A West house E Clearing for drying rice 
B Shed for sheep and goats F Path to pool 
C Shed for cattle G Steps to pool 
D East house H Pool 


I Gate to roadway 


Fic. 3. Detail of Individual Compound (Figure 2, c). 


The description strikes one as somewhat idealized, yet it was given with con- 
siderable substantiating detail, and it will be remembered that the women of 
the family spend the greater part of their lives within the confines of the com- 
pound and that thirty or forty persons are ordinarily housed within it.’ 


7 The presence of “pools” within the compounds might be suspect yet is substantiated by the 
map of Sylhet District (see footnote 1) which shows small bodies of water within the village areas. 
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A South Elevation B Floor Plan 
D. Leadbeater 
C Roof Construction D East Elevation 


Fic. 4. Detail of West House (Figure 3, A). 


Several compounds comprise what may be called a “‘block.”’ The length of 
the block runs from north to south. Each compound extends east and west the 
full width of the block (Fig. 2, 5 and c). The number of the compounds in a 
block varies from five to eight, depending on their size. The informant said the 
property belonging to his family was equal to a plot which would extend from 
“116th Street to 120 Street and from Broadway to Amsterdam Avenue.”*® The 


8 An area approximately 800’X920’ according to the estimate of the Dept. of Highways, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York. 
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entire block is enclosed by a bamboo fence but no wall or fence separates the 
different compounds within the block. 

Within each compound the same general arrangement of buildings is fol- 
lowed (Fig. 3). At the west, or back, of the family property, some distance from 
the west fence enclosing the block, stands a building known as the “‘West 
House.” In front and southwest of this building is a cleared space used for dry- 
ing rice. Directly east of the same building is a similar but smaller one known 
as the “‘East House.” Beside the East House and directly north of it is a struc- 
ture used as a cattle stable. To the west of that is a smaller building for goats 
and sheep. East of the East House is the pool. From the point where the path 
emerges between the East House and the stable on the east side, a bamboo 
fence about 5’ (IM)® high runs to the pool. East of the pool and usually to one 
side of it is a gate in the east fence of the block. That gate opens on a roadway 
which leads to the main thoroughfare of the town. 

As a protection against floods, houses are built on high ground. To shed 
rain, sloping roofs, but not steep ones, are used. Eaves overhang to an unusual 
distance, 5’—7’ (IM) or more. Because of earthquakes buildings are of strong 
and flexible construction and are limited to one story in height. 

Houses are rectangular with the ridgepole of the main part of the house 
running the length of the house from north to south. Many West Houses have 
what the informant calls a “double roof” which is a sloping roof rising from 
eaves on all four sides of the house. The shape of the roof on east and west sides 
is that of a truncated triangle (Fig. 4, D), the shape on the north and south 
ends that of a complete triangle with the apex meeting the ridgepole. It is ap- 
proximately 10’ (IM) from the ground to the point where the eaves join the 
roof and 15’—18’ (IM) from the ground to the ridgepole. There are no windows 
in any of the buildings in the compound. The main doorways face east; a 
“back” door opens from the kitchen on the west side. Every doorway is closed 
by a door of two vertical parts which meet each other at the vertical center of 
the doorway. One door is hinged to the left jamb, the other to the right. Any 
pair of doors may be secured against intruders by barring them from the in- 
side with a large wooden bar which extends horizontally across both doors. 

The materials used and the methods of construction are the same through- 
out the villages. Floors are always of earth. The only time any stone is used is 
when iron is utilized instead of wood for upright members of walls. Then a 
stone is placed under each iron post so the ground does not “‘eat up” the iron. 
Generally solid wooden posts 1’ (IM) in diameter are placed a yard (IM) apart 
to serve as uprights in wall construction. Horizontal sticks are nailed to up- 


® In discussing measurements “EM” signifies English measure as inch, foot or yard; “IM” 
signifies informant’s measure based upon the following: 1 foot equals the distance covered by 
both hands when made into fists, thumbs fully extended and tips touching each other. One yard 
equals the distance from the end of the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. 
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rights about 13’ (EM) apart on the outside of the building. To these pieces 
slender vertical sticks are fastened, also on the outside. The latter are not 
bamboo but are “like” it, the hollow in the center being much smaller than in 
bamboo. The diameter of the stick is 1"-13” (EM). It grows to such a height 
that the top can be cut off and the remaining sticks reach from the ground to 
the roof. Horizontal roof beams 8” or 9” (EM) in diameter are cut and fitted on 
top of the uprights. The slanting members of the roof are set in place as shown 
in Figure 4, C. The slanting pieces measure 5” or 6” (EM) in diameter. In the 
house of the informant’s brother six sets of such braces are used. The ridgepole 
is of comparatively small diameter, being not over 3” or 4” (EM). 

Many roofs are thatched but “if you have much money” the roof is of 
corrugated iron. This roofing material is purchased in Sylhet and brought to 
Alankar by boat. It is nailed to the rafters in strips 10’ 33’ (IM). The joints 
are sealed with tar. Such a roof lasts about twenty years. It is not painted. 
Buildings housing animals are never roofed with iron because it is much too hot 
for the animals! If a house has a corrugated iron roof, it is usually put together 
with nails; if it has a thatched roof, it is generally held together by withes. 

Houses are plastered on the outside with light brown dirt dug from the 
ground and mixed with water. The dirt sticks better if cow manure is added to 
the mixture. Many times a second coat of plaster is applied. It is made from the 
same dirt as the first, but dirt which has been burned. The burning makes it 
turn almost white. If only the first coat is used it must be repaired every three 
or four months; if the second coat is also used no repairs are necessary for a 
year or more. The very wide overhang of the roof protects the walls. 

A fence, 5’ high and 5’-7’ (IM) away from the wall, is used all the way 
across the front of the house. It is built far enough along the north and south 
sides of the house to screen from view the front porch formed by it. The house 
roof covers the porch and extends 4’ or 5’ (IM) beyond the fence. At the center 
point of the fence is a gate opening on the path which leads to the well. The 
fence is of bamboo and is constructed in the same manner as the walls of the 
house but the upright posts are much smaller in diameter. The porch is used 
for many kinds of activities, including prayers. 

In Alankar every family has a room for cooking, a room for sleeping, and a 
storeroom. Some families have more rooms. Most of these rooms are in the 
West House where married people and children of both sexes up to nine years 
old sleep. The house of the informant’s brother has a kitchen, dining room, two 
bedrooms, and a storeroom for rice, all as shown in Figure 4. The rice is stored 
in bins which are so constructed as to keep the rice off the floor. A plentiful 
harvest fills the bins almost to the ceiling. Access to the storeroom is given near 
the ceiling and is gained by climbing a kind of ladder made by nailing cleats to 
the upright construction timbers. Additional storage space is provided by 
laying a thin floor over the horizontal roof beams at the level where the roof 
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meets the walls. This forms a kind of attic where tobacco, potatoes, and seeds 
for the next season’s planting are kept. 

The East House is of the same type of construction as the West House but 
has only ore large room. All single men, male guests, and boys nine years of 
age and older sleep in this house. It has a door on the east side. 

In both houses beds are of wood. In cool weather cotton mattresses, soft 
and deep, are used. In the words of the informant, “If you go in, no one can see 
you any more.” Occupants are covered by big cotton quilts and are protected 
from mosquitoes by nets. Hammocks are never used. 

The cattle shed, directly north of the East House, has a door on the south 
side. Between these two buildings is the path leading to the well. Inside the 
building cattle are tied to posts and are kept in two rows, one row of animals 
facing the other. The free space between them runs north and south in the 
center of the building. Farm animals and tools are brought back to the com- 
pound at the close of the day’s work each day. Small animals seldom if ever 
leave the compound. 

Directly east of the East House is the pool which plays an important part 
in the life of the compound. A usual size is 200’ X 300’ (EM) by 93 yards (IM) 
deep. Stone steps lead from the path mentioned above down to the water’s 
edge. There are no constructions of any kind at any other part of the pool. All 
around the edges grow coconut palms, banana plants and other native flora. A 
family pays to have a pool made. Sometimes as many as three neighbors living 
adjacent to each other combine and have one very large pool made to serve all 
three compounds. The pools are fed by water coming up from the ground. In 
the vicinity of Alankar fresh water is found everywhere. The pool provides 
water for the cooking and drinking needs of the family as well as water for the 
animals. It also serves as a popular swimming pool for the males of the house- 
hold. In addition, fish of considerable size are caught in the pool and are used 
for food. River water serves the same purposes as the water of the pool. The 
water is carried from the well by any member of the family to the kitchen and 
stored in vessels of brass or clay. The pool provides both for necessities and 
recreation. 

All compounds were said to follow the same general pattern as that de- 
scribed but with variations to suit the needs of each group. In some compounds 
there is a small pool, west of the house, which is used by the women for bathing. 
Frequently, when all the men are away, the women bathe in the large pool at 
the east end of the compound. A kitchen may be built as a wing of the main 
part of the West House or as an entirely separate, small, one-room building 
to the west of the West House. If the kitchen is separate from the main build- 
ing, there is a short path connecting the two and it is protected by a roof. 
Extra rooms for daughters of the family may be constructed at either or both 
the north and south ends of the West House. 
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III 


It is clear from the cultural outline already given that the internal affairs 
of the seven villages are carried on almost entirely without assistance, or in- 
terference, from the outside. The only important contacts with the outer world 
come through the collection of taxes and through the fights and litigations 
which maintain village autonomy. The economic, religious and social life of the 
villagers is inextricably enmeshed in that of a larger whole, yet the affairs of 
each of these aspects of life are handled almost entirely through the organiza- 
tion of.families. The details of this family organization, therefore, become 
exceedingly significant. 

The oldest active male in the family compound has responsibility for the 
property and for the behavior of all members of the group. As sons marry, how- 
ever, they are eager to take over the responsibility and prestige of leadership, 
and though one’s parents “are not tired, you make them tired and give them 
rest.”’ The property of the family unit is held in common and all members con- 
tribute in one way or another to the common income and welfare, and all re- 
ceive from it accoiding to need, regardless of position in the family hierarchy. 
Sometimes adult brothers cannot live peacefully in one compound, in which 
case the property is divided. Young men are not in a position to become in- 
dependent family-heads: “‘Young men cannot go off like they do here. They 
have to bring their wife home and live with their family and respect mother 
and father like God.” If there is a dispute all members of the families involved 
take part in it, and only the intervention and arbitration of the old men of the 
village, ‘‘the ones that have good brains and know right and wrong,” can settle 
these inter-familial conflicts. 

Kinship terms are similar to those employed generally in India, irrespective 
of religious affiliation. Yet, surprisingly enough, we could get no indication of 
family names. People are identified as relatives of the head of the family to 
which they belong, and are known by their proper names which are given at 
birth by parents, or by a mullah. Everyone in the village and many of the 
people in the neighboring villages are called by some kinship term whether 
or not there is any actual relationship. The terms “mullah-kat” and “shai-kat” 
may be prefixed to a kinship term to indicate that it denotes actual relation- 
ship. Proper names are used in direct address with younger members of one’s 
own generation, and with descending generations, but members of older 
generations must be addressed with the kinship terms to show respect. Thus. 
most male members of one’s father’s generation would be called ‘“Sasazi”’ 
(father’s brother) and male acquaintances are generally called “‘Bai-shaheb,” 
a term often used for one’s brother-in-law. 

Marriage outside the village is felt to be preferable, but is in no way manda- 
tory, and the informant’s two maternal uncles married girls from their own 
village. Marriage is prohibited within the immediate biological family, and 
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also with the parent’s siblings, but not with the latter’s children. In fact, rich 
families may sometimes prefer cousin marriages, to keep the money in the 
family. Marriage with a cousin’s child is prohibited. 

Such statements are all very well but they give no satisfactory picture of 
the structural and personal dynamics of family organization. They are only 
samples of some of the questions which need further clarification. For instance, 
a property settlement is made upon the girl at marriage. In addition to the 
usual Indian custom of transferring jewelry to the bride, she is given land. 
This land cannot be taken from her and serves to safeguard her position: 
“This is the way women make men tight.” But we do not know any of the 
details of this settlement, how such a safeguard actually works or just why 
it is necessary to “‘make men tight” in villages in which divorce is rare. 

One thing, however, stands out clearly. Family structure is reared upon a 
carefully defined and fully verbalized code of personal relationships. Starting 
within the family in attitudes toward parents, siblings, etc., this ethic fans out 
to define the behavior of the individual toward most of the other persons with 
whom he comes in cvatact. The entire ethic is elaborately sanctioned by re- 
ligious belief and practice and is reared upon two pillars: (1) the deference of 
women for men and (2) the respect of the younger for the elder. The strength 
of the traditional ethic may be judged by the fact that the informant could 
give detailed information as to the behavior between plural wives, the be- 
havior of the husband to each, and even the household arrangements under 
such a situation—this despite the fact that he knew of no man in the seven 
villages who had more than one wife, and he was sure that poverty had ef- 
fectually prevented any such desirable arrangement among any of the men 
of his family in the past. One gathers, indeed, that the etiquette of personal 
relationships is so firmly entrenched that the problem most needing detailed 
treatment is not so much ‘‘When do the rules break down?”’ as ‘What are the 
nuances of behavior and how are they understood, and what variations are 
allowed within the ethic?”’ Fuller explanation of the basic relationships follows: 


Husband-wife: Theoretically at least the woman cannot even defend herself from 
her husband. If she should so much as protect herself from him, she would go to Hell. 
But she has a right to complain to her father-in-law or mother-in-law. The wife, how- 
ever, is the one who teaches the husband how to do right and how to pray. Each is 
responsible before God for the deeds of the other. Should the husband misbehave, his 
wife tells him and prays for him. If he doesn’t mend his ways, she may go to the mullah 
or priest. The husband may do the same if he has a bad wife, for he “doesn’t want to 
kill his wife.” Husband and wife act formally when in company. He “just talks: do 
this, do that,” and is relaxed in her presence only when they are alone. If the husband 
is alone with his wife he eats with her and she need not cover her face, but if he has a 
guest she eats in the kitchen and the host carries the food to an adjoining room. If 
there are several men in the family, they eat apart from the women and the woman who 
serves them must veil. If there are several wives, they are treated equally and the first 
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wife’s consent must be obtained before an additional wife is taken. The husband must be 
able to support each wife and satisfy her sexually. When there is more than one wife, 
the husband has separate sleeping quarters, and the wives, when not with the husband, 
share the same room. 

Wife-wife: Though the first wife is in control, she behaves to a second wife as an 
older to a younger sister rather than as mother to daughter. Wives “can’t fight” but 
must, in case of disagreement, state their case for the relatives to decide. A common 
cause of jealousy is the number of children, or sons, of the different wives. 

Parent-child: A man shows respect for his father throughout his life. He does not 
smoke in the presence of his father, stands unless his father is seated, and talks of 
only serious matters. If both are present at village meetings, the son does not speak. 
If the father is eating, the son eats with him, even if he has just finished a meal. “He 
gets hungry again out of love.” Once when the informant’s father was enduring a thirty- 
six-day fast, he accepted milk from the informant because “he could not refuse his 
son.” The father advises the son, praises or scolds him, and may strike him without 
fear of retribution. He may relax in the presence of the son, but may not joke with him. 
This carries through to all situations involving younger and older. Thus, behavior is 
always subdued in the presence of elders, and older men may strike younger members 
of the family. Sons must respect their mothers. When asked whether a man might 
joke with his mother, the informant exclaimed in amazement: “How can you joke with 
your mother!”” A woman begins to cover her face before her son when he is about seven 
years old, and girl children start wearing the veil before members of their family at 
least by the age of nine. 

Sibling-sibling: Younger brothers must respect their older brothers who may advise 
or scold them, though not so severely as the father. There is little or no joking between 
them, especially if the age difference is great. A man may talk with his older brother’s 
wife and even “joke nice” with her. A woman should avoid her husband’s elder brother 
and cover her face. Toward an older sister, a man must show respect. He may not tease 
her and will put out his cigarette if she enters the room. She may advise and instruct 
her younger brothers. Younger sisters command little respect; when they are children 
they may be teased and told to run errands. Respect similar to that shown among women 
of different generations is employed between older and younger sisters. 

Grand parent-gran4child: The grandson has great respect for his grandfather—ac- 
cording to our informant, “more than for his father’”—but the relationship between them 
is very free. Each may tease and joke with the other, and ‘the"grandson may even joke 
with his wife in his grandfather’s presence. 

Paternal uncle-nephew: A man respects the older brothers of his father in much the 
same way as he does his father. Behavior with one’s father’s younger brothers is more 
free. The paternal uncle’s wife is in much the same position as the mother and is treated 
like her. Usually the paternal uncles work closely with the father, and their wives share 
the household responsibilities with the mother. 

Woman-In-laws: A woman is expected to feel toward the family into which she 
marries exactly as toward her own. “I have to explain to my wife—I don’t have to be- 
cause she knows better than me, but I have to just the same—that I love her and she 
loves me, but that I can’t do anything against my mother and father so she must 
respect them like her own.” Toward her husband’s brothers a woman behaves in much 
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the same way as toward her own brothers. With the older brothers-in-law she shows 
great respect. She may uncover her face partially and joke a little with her husband’s 
younger brothers. 
IV 

The point of greatest importance which emerges from the material just 
presented is the existence of a seven-village unit which functions as an eco- 
nomic and social entity. The seven villages are tied by certain topographical 
features of the country they occupy but the ties go deeper than that. It is 
clear that the informant’s social in-group included all of the people of the seven 
villages whether he was related to, or personally acquainted with, them or not. 
The necessary commercial bond between this group and the outside world lies 
in the market center situated beyond village borders in a separate housing 
unit. How typical this may be of east Bengal I do not know. In the Punjab 
the area of India with which I am most familiar, the predominantly Sikh 
villages each form self-sufficient units, and the economic bond with the outer 
world rests in the hands of middlemen and shopkeepers who live permanently 
within the village, a second and important tie with the outer world being the 
Sikh religious association, the Khalsa Divan Society. The religious ties of the 
seven villages with the outer world were not investigated. But the differences 
between the two types of village organization are striking, so striking, indeed, 
that they open up a whole field of investigation which may be of prime sig- 
nificance to the Indian social situation. 
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THE PROBABLE USE OF MEXICAN STONE YOKES 
By GORDON F. EKHOLM 


HE stone yokes of Mexico have always presented a difficult problem. 

Their curious though definite shape suggests a specific function and always 
stimulates the question of how they might have been used. This paper attempts 
to answer this question, disregarding for the moment the other problems in- 
volved in the study of stone yokes, such as the symbolism of their carved 
designs or their distribution and chronological position in Middle American 
prehistory. 

The usual form of the stone yoke is that of the letter U. There are also 
a few yokes which are generally oval in shape except for a straight bar across 
one end (Plate 1, a, b). Those of the first type will be referred to as open 
yokes, the second as closed yokes. Cut from diorite, basalt, or other fine and 
hard stones, they are often elaborately and beautifully carved, and are highly 
prized items in collections of Middle American art objects. They have been 
found from as far north as the Mexican State of San Luis Potosi to as far 
south as El! Salvador and Honduras, but since they are most common on the 
Mexican Gulf coast in central and southern Vera Cruz, they have been loosely 
though not necessarily correctly identified with the Totonac. Very few of the 
perhaps several hundred stone yokes known in collections have been found in 
regularly conducted excavations, so we can gain little assistance in explaining 
their use from whatever position or associations they may have had in the 
ground. 

There have been several suggestions for the probable use of stone yokes, 
other than the one to be discussed here, but none of them is very convincing. 
Since these ideas are generally well known, they will be mentioned but not 
discussed in detail. The most commonly suggested use, which is however with- 
out any real foundation, is that they were used in human sacrifice to put about 
the neck of the victim to render him immobile and unconscious. Another 
theory, now widely current, is that stone yokes were mortuary offerings, “‘mor- 
tuary crowns,” made especially to be buried with important persons. This 
idea is based largely on the excavation of one grave reported by Génin’ where 
an open yoke was found placed around the skull of the skeleton. Such a find 
is, of course, interesting, but in my opinion it does not necessarily have any 
bearing on the primary use intended for the object. Many things are found in 
graves which were not originally intended for burial. 

A seemingly much more logical explanation of the use of Middle American 
stone yokes, the one to be discussed here, is that they were worn around the 
waist in the form of a belt, probably for some ceremonial purpose in connection 
with the ball game. The idea that stone yokes were worn about the waist is 


1 Génin, 1928. 
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not original with me; it was first proposed by Lothrop’ on the basis of two 
very straightforward pieces of evidence which I shall present again and to 
which I shall make additions. Discussion of the problem is definitely necessary, 
for in a review of the subject in a recent article, Eric Thompson has concluded 
that yokes could probably not have been worn in this way.* 

The best available evidence that stone yokes were worn around the waist, 
and to my mind this is incontrovertible, is the remarkable effigy vessel in the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, which was well illustrated 
by Lothrop.‘ Tracings from his photographs are shown in Plate 3, a, b. This 
vessel, fifteen inches in length, portrays a man reclining on his left elbow, the 
orifice of the vessel being at the waist on the right side. Of primary interest to 
us here is the heavy belt around the waist that has precisely the form of an 
undecorated open stone yoke. The ends of the yoke are cut off squarely, and 
it is quasi-triangular in cross section, thick at the top and thin at the bottom, 
a form characteristic of most stone yokes. Underneath the yoke, the individual 
wears a sheath-like garment extending from the middle of the chest to as far 
down as the knees in back and to the middle of the loin cloth in front. It will 
also be noted that what appears to be the end of a sash of some kind hangs 
partly over the yoke at the left front side of the figure. The left arm, from the 
palm of the hand to a point near the shoulder, is spirally wrapped with some 
heavy material, and there are pads or protecting devices on both knees. The 
feet are shod with what resemble shoes, but the legs are not wrapped as stated 
by Lothrop. 

Lothrop interpreted the various garments worn by this figure as represent- 
ing cotton armor, but it is now fairly evident from various carvings found on 
stones associated with ball courts that the figure concerned represents a ball 
player. We have then a ball player who wears around his waist an object 
which has precisely the shape of a stone yoke. Whether or not this is incon- 
sistent will be considered later on.® 

Two small figurine fragments from the Huasteca also appear to represent 
persons wearing stone yokes. Only one of these is illustrated (Plate 3, f); the 
other is a small body fragment with a similar yoke but is less well made. 
Around the waist of each figurine is a broad fillet of clay which is open on 
one side, as if representing an open-ended stone yoke. The incising on these 
clay fillets can of course be taken to represent carving. 

Only one stone yoke has been reported from the Huasteca and that from 


2 Lothrop, 1923. 3 Thompson, 1941. * Lothrop, 1923. 

5 It must be pointed out that Thompson’s line drawing of this figure (Thompson, 1941, Fig. 
33b) is somewhat incomplete in not showing the end of the yoke. It was apparently made from 
Lothrop’s photograph which does not clearly show this detail. My tracing was taken from the 
same photograph, but only after observation of the original piece, and can be considered more ac- 
curate. 
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the southernmost portion, but the cultures in that area were in close enough 
contact with those further south in Vera Cruz that a representation of a yoke 
on a figurine is not entirely inconsistent. Certainly the Middle American form 
of ball game was known, for figurines wearing other forms of heavy belts, 
knee pads, and hand guards, like that in Plate 1 d, are not uncommon in the 
Tampico-Panuco region. We have few data on possible ball courts in the 
Huasteca,® but that is certainly only because of insufficient excavation. 

At the time this paper was about to go to press, I received from Miguel 
Covarrubias, and have his generous permission to use it, a photograph of a 
figurine in his collection which greatly amplifies our evidence for the wearing 
of yokes (Plate 1, c). A mold-made figurine about five inches in height, it was 
purchased in the vicinity of Los Tuxtlas in southern Vera Cruz. The figure 
probably represents a ball player, considering the pad on one knee, the bands 
around the wrists, and, above all, the heavy belt which is definitely in the 
shape of a yoke. It is, of course, impossible to say whether it is a stone yoke 
or one of some other material that is represented, but I am inclined to believe 
it was probably made of wood. This assumption is based simply on the fact 
that no stone yoke has ever been encountered which has so deep a horizontal 
groove around the outer side of its curved portion. On the other hand, the 
yoke represented bears a striking resemblance to one stone yoke in the Museo 
Nacional of Mexico which has tiger heads on the outer surfaces of its extremi- 
ties and a horizontal linear design around its arched portion.’ In other words, 
the yoke shown being worn around the waist of this figurine has a design and 
arrangement of its design areas almost identical to that of one actual stone 
yoke. It might have been a yoke made of wood, but it certainly cannot be 
identified with anything but the open stone yokes we possess. 

Let us consider next the sculptures from Santa Lucia Cozumahualpa that 
were taken many years ago to the Berlin Museum.* All of these represent 
highly involved symbolic figures, and it is clear that their principal expression 
is one of ceremonial activity. Nevertheless, on nearly all of the stones there 
are individuals that can quite certainly be identified as ball players (Plate 3, c). 
They wear a glove on one hand, usually in the form of a human head, and also 
have a band on one knee. Another feature, pointed out to me by Miguel 
Covarrubias, which was probably fairly common among players of the ap- 
parently strenuous and dangerous Middle American ball game, is their un- 
naturally swollen and scarred knees. The artist has taken pains to indicate 
this, even perhaps by exaggeration. 

Of interest to us here is that all these ball players wear heavy thick objects 
around their waists which closely resemble and probably can be identified as 


¢ Ekholm, 1944, p. 405; Seler, 1902-1923, vol. 2, pp. 173-174. 
7 Palacios, 1942, p. 530; Guzman, 1934. 8 Habel, 1878; Strebel, 1901. 
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stone yokes or their wooden counterparts. They have the same triangular cross- 
section, thick at the top and thin at the bottom, such as may be observed in 
most actual stone yokes and in that on the effigy vase in the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. If the belts represented were not of stone 
they certainly must have been made of some solid and plastic material, for 
most of them bear relief carvings of animal heads. The fact that they are 
shown as carved is important in our attempt to identify the material from 
which they were made, and this obvious point has not been made by either 
Lothrop or Thompson. Certainly these “‘yokes” are quite different from the 
belts worn by certain ball-player figures to be mentioned later, which are 
clearly made of basketry, leather, or some substance other than stone. It will 
of course be noted that there is no indication that there are open yokes shown 
in the Cozumahualpa sculptures, but that might be explained as due to the 
general absence of any attempt at perspective in Mexican two-dimensional or 
bas-relief art forms. 

The foregoing is the only direct evidence I have been able to find that 
stone yokes were worn around the waist, but there is also a certain amount of 
circumstantial evidence to be gained from an examination of the yokes them- 
selves which, it seems to me, is of some importance. Could the stone yokes 
have been worn around the waist as is shown in the figurines and in the 
Cozumahualpa sculptures? This question can be answered by anyone who is 
willing to try them on, provided he is not an exceptionally large person and 
still retains a certain athletic slimness such as is more generally the case among 
non-civilized peoples. It will be found that the open stone yokes slip on easily 
from the side and hang nicely on the hips without the necessity of supporting 
them with the hands. They are heavy, of course, as they weigh from forty to 
sixty pounds, but on the hips their weight is minimized, and everyone who 
has tried them on is surprised at how easily they can be carried in this way. 

The assumption that stone yokes were worn as belts affords us some ex- 
planation for the fact that they are quite rigidly standardized in size. Of the 
sixteen open-end yokes in the American Museum of Natural History, either 
originals or casts, and of six yokes in the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, the minimum width between the two arms ranges from 
63 to 73 inches, a total range of only 13 inches. Furthermore, I know of no 
yokes anywhere that deviate very much from this standard size, so the range of 
size indicated by the twenty-two yokes measured would probably not be 
greatly increased by measuring all known yokes. This great uniformity in 
the yokes from a number of different sites and areas in Mexico appears to me 
highly significant, for it is an indication that they were made for some specific 
purpose in which there could be only a limited range in size. If they were 
merely sculptures, even though made in an unusual symbolic form, one might 
easily expect a much greater variation in size. 


PLATE 1. a, open stone yoke from Tehuantepec, American Museum of Natural History; b, 
closed yoke with basketry pattern, United States National Museum (photograph of cast); c, 
figurine from Los Tuxtlas, Vera Cruz, courtesy of Miguel Covarrubias; d, ball-player figurine 
from P4nuco, the Huasteca, American Museum of Natural History. 
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Pate 2. Markers from ball court between structures 9 and 10 (second level), Copan, Hon- 
duras; after Morley, 1937-38, tailpieces to Vols. 2-4. 
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PrateE 3. Pottery figurines and stone sculptures showing the use of yokes or similar devices: 
a, b, effigy vessel, probably from Guatemala, after Lothrop; c, stone relief carving from Santa 
Lucia Cozumahualpa, after Strebel and cast; d, figure from ball-court stone, Chinkultic, after 
Thompson; e, relief from Tepatlaxco, Vera Cruz, after Thompson and Batres; f, figurine from 
Herradura, PAnuco, Vera Cruz; g, h, figurines from Lubaantun, after Joyce. 
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Pirate 4. Clay figurine with yoke, Campeche, Mexico. Height 11 inches; private collection. 
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In connection with this question of size or fit, it is also important to note 
that textile or leather pads could be worn underneath the yokes to make minor 
adjustments in size, as is suggested in the figurine in the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, and in the Cozumahualpa sculptures. 

Another feature of stone yokes, previously unnoted in the literature, is 
that their inner surfaces are usually not vertical but slope outward and down- 
ward. This slant continues into the arched portion of the yoke as well and 
serves to accommodate it to the bulge of the hips. The degree of slant varies, 
and there are some yokes in which the interior surfaces are nearly or completely 
vertical. Always, however, the edges are well rounded so that there are no 
sharp corners to cut into the body. These features can be seen in the photo- 
graph of the yoke in Plate 1, a and in any of the other published illustrations 
of yokes where the ends of their arms are visible. 

One of Thompson’s four objections to the idea that yokes may have been 


worn around the waist was that... “the inner surfaces, which frequently 
carry the most complicated designs, would be in contact with the body and 
therefore entirely out of sight ...”* I do not believe, however, that this is 


a serious objection to our hypothesis. In the first place, interior decoration is 
quite infrequent. It occurs in one yoke of the twenty-two mentioned above 
and in only four cases of all those illustrated by Strebel,'° Holmes," Fewkes,” 
and Palacios.'* In the second place, I do not think that the occurrence of 
interior decoration is necessarily proof that they were not worn. The Indian 
was not as practical minded, at least not in exactly the same way, as we are, 
as is evidenced by polished and decorated pottery vessels completely covered 
with fresco decoration, or stone carvings like the great Coatlicue statue and 
the recently found Chac Mool, both in the Museo Nacional of Mexico, which 
have elaborate relief carvings on their under surfaces. Even though the interior 
surface of a yoke would not be seen when it was worn, that was no objection 
to including it as a field of ornamentation. Clearly the great majority of stone 
yokes are finished in a “practical” manner, if we consider that they were 
meant to be worn around the waist. The interior surfaces and the bottom 
edges are usually left rough and unpolished while all the remaining surfaces 
are well smoothed and polished. 

Another of Thompson’s arguments against the possibility of stone yokes 
having been worn, and one which comes immediately to mind, is that the less 
numerous closed yokes could not have been worn in the same manner as the 
open yokes. This objection is easily met, however, by submitting them to the 
same test, that of trying them on. A closed yoke can be pulled up over the 
hips or it can be put on over the head and shoulders if one arm is raised and 
passed through first. It then rests on the hips in the same manner as an open 


® Thompson, 1941, p. 320. 10 Strebel, 1890. 1 Holmes, 1895-1897. 
12 Fewkes, 1907. 8 Palacios, 1942. 
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yoke. Here, too, there appears to be a rigid standardization in size. Of the 
three closed yokes represented by casts in The American Museum of Natural 
History, the minimum width of the opening is just 9 inches in two specimens 
and 9} inches in the other. A greater width than in the open yokes is necessary 
because the inner surfaces curve toward both ends. These closed yokes also 
have the same outward and downward slant of the inner surfaces as described 
for the open yokes. 

This empirical examination of the stone yokes themselves, readily demon- 
strating that they can be worn, their standardization in size and form, and the 
disposition of their polished and unpolished surfaces is evidence which cannot 
be lightly dismissed. Taken in conjunction with the figurines and relief carv- 
ings, which with fair certainty appear to show individuals wearing yokes, I 
believe we are forced to the conclusion that stone yokes were made to be worn 
about the waist. At least this is the only explanation that adequately takes 
into account all of the observed characteristics of yokes as well as other evi- 
dence for their use. 

Conceding that yokes were worn, we ought also to attempt an explanation 
of why and when they were worn. To do this we must proceed to another set 
of data, remembering that we have already had several suggestions that the 
wearing of yokes is connected in some way or another with the ball game. 

Thompson,“ Morley, Joyce" and others have gathered sufficient evidence 
to indicate that in at least certain parts of Middle America ball players were 
equipped with gloves, knee-pads, and heavy belts, the last apparently for the 
purpose of striking the ball. The belt is what interests us here. 

Perhaps the most revealing sculptures in this regard are those on the three 
round markers from the floor of Ball Court No. 2 (second level) at Copan. 
Each of these stones bears the representation of two opposed ball players with 
a large spherical object between them which was probably meant to represent 
a ball. All of the six players have broad and bulky bands about the middle 

- portions of their bodies. These belts were undoubtedly worn for the purpose 
of striking the ball and would probably have been highly effective if the ball 
were large and heavy as it seems likely to have been. In part at least these 
belts were undoubtedly made of basketry as can be seen in Plate 2, a, b. It is 
also fairly apparent that they were probably made in the form of an open 
curve to facilitate putting them on and that they were tied at one side or at 
the back. This feature is clearly shown by the knots in Plate 2, a, c. 

There are five other occurrences of ball-court markers in the Maya area, 
at Cancuen, Laguna Perdida, Lubaantun, Piedras Negras, and Chinkultic, in 
all of which the players are shown wearing heavy belts about the waist.’’ 


1 Thompson, 1941. % Morley, 1937-1938, Vol. 3, pp. 374-377. 
6 Joyce, 1933. 17 See Morley, 1937-1938, vol. 3, p. 375. 
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Similar scenes are depicted on all of these stones. The resemblances are es- 
pecially close in regard to the nature of the belts worn by the players—heavy 
belts with well-marked horizontal ridges running their entire length. The best 
preserved carving is on the beautiful stone from Chinkultic, and it may be 
used to represent the type (Plate 3, d). In addition to a knee-pad and armband, 
this figure is shown wearing a broad belt which appears to have been put on 
and tied with a knot on one side, in the same manner as those from Copan. 
This belt has an added element, however, in an object which must have had 
precisely the shape of a stone yoke in that it does not go entirely around the 
body and has no apparent fastening. It has the ridged surface mentioned 
above, which is unlike the patterning on any stone yoke so far encountered, 
and I would be inclined to think that it was probably made of wood or leather. 
In only two other of the five cases mentioned can the details of the belts be 
observed, and that is in the stones from Piedras Negras and Cancuen. In these 
the ridged element appears to be fastened by tying at one side of the figure. In 
all of these carvings, however, we have ball players wearing heavy ridged 
belts, and in the one from Chinkultic the outer element of the belt appears 
to have the U-shape of an open stone yoke. 

Somewhat similar belts are shown on two figurines from Lubaantun figured 
by Joyce’® (Plate 3, g, h). These do not have the knee-pads and gloves which 
clearly identify as ball players a number of other figurines from the site, but 
they do have the U-shaped belt which is tied on at one side. There are other 
interesting ball-player figurines, such as those from the Island of Jaina, re- 
cently published by Toscano,’ but these have large padded belts which do 
not approach the shape of the stone yokes. Because of the difficulty of showing 
details in clay on a small scale it is impossible to determine the nature of the 
material from which such belts were made. 

Another ball-player figure wearing some undetermined kind of belt may 
be seen in the beautifully carved Tepatlaxco relief from central Vera Cruz 
(Plate 3, e). The shape and nature of the belt are not entirely clear, but it 
does appear to have a certain yoke-like form, being rounded at the figure’s 
right side and squared at the left. The fact that the belt is being tied on with 
a rope around the outside of the belt may be significant, considering Thomp- 
son’s suggestion that the stone yokes do not indicate any method by which 
they might be tied to the body. 

Considering our previous conclusion that stone yokes were worn, it seems 
to me highly probable that they can be interpreted as ceremonial counterparts 
of belts actually used in playing ball, which they closely resemble in form if 
not in material. That the ball game was highly involved with religious cere- 
monial, at least in certain areas and during certain times, is perfectly clear and 
is a point that it is not necessary to elaborate in detail. Ball-court structures 


18 Joyce, 1933, plate V, 2, 3. 19 Toscano, 1945. 
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are prominent features in ceremonial centers and in many cases have been 
given artistic embellishment in which religious or ceremonial themes dominate, 
the courts at Tajin and Chichén Itz4 being good examples. The scenes of the 
Santa Lucia Cozumahualpa reliefs show this relationship very well, where 
figures dressed as ball players are associating with gods and mythological 
beings, obviously in a ceremonial role. We do not know, of course, just how the 
ball game was connected with religious ceremonial, but that could have been 
in a number of ways. The players may have represented certain gods, as is 
indicated in the drawings of ball games in the Mexican codices. It is possible, 
too, that successful ball players may have achieved the status of priests and 
have functioned in a ceremonial capacity before or after a ball game or in 
ceremonies which retained only certain elements of the game in symbolic form. 
Certainly there must have been many variations at different times and in 
different areas, but we cannot hope at the present to analyze this point com- 
pletely. We only know that ball players were at certain times ceremonially 
significant persons and that their equipment was in some way or another 
symbolically important. 

If stone yokes are to be considered as ceremonial replicas of a piece of 
equipment used in ball playing, we have, in fact, only another example of an 
evolutionary process observable in other cultures as well. A good example is 
the ceremonial mace, like that still used in the British parliament, which is 
an elaborately decorated and evolved form of a medieval weapon. The cere- 
monial adze of the Cook Islands has also become so highly ornamental that 
it can no longer be used for its original purpose. In both of these cases the 
history of the changes these objects underwent is either known or can be 
clearly inferred. In the stone yokes, on the other hand, the changes appear to 
have been greater, and there would appear also to have been a change from 
belts made of basketry or a soft material to those of stone. There is, neverthe- 
less, one straightforward bit of evidence that such a change occurred. The 
closed stone yoke in the United States National Museum, shown in Plate 1, b, 
is carved to represent a basketry ring, a highly significant fact when considered 
with the basketry belts shown on the ball-court stones from Copan. Even the 
knot or tying element shown prominently on several of the Copan figures 
(Plate 2) is carved on the upper surface of the squared end of this yoke. 
Further skeuomorphic elements of this kind might very well be discovered 
through the careful examination of a larger number of stone yokes than I have 
been able to see since I have had this hypothesis for their use in mind. 

Despite the fact that such a ceremonial use for stone yokes appears to me 
most probable, I would leave open the possibility that they may also have 
been worn to a certain extent in the actual playing of the ball game. The 
principal objection to this idea is, of course, that a yoke may be too heavy to 
allow a player to be sufficiently active. This would depend on how the game 
was played and, unfortunately, we know little of what its rules were. I can 
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see, however, how a stone yoke could be effective if a large and heavy ball 
were used and if the object of the game was to send the ball the greatest pos- 
sible distance. The figurine in the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, seems to be a straightforward depiction of an athlete throwing 
himself to the ground to receive a ball, and, as mentioned before, he appears 
to be wearing a belt which has all the characteristics of a stone yoke. This 
point can probably be cleared up when more evidence is available. 

As far as I know, stone yokes are not mentioned in any of the written 
sources, although we might expect that such unusual objects would have ex- 
cited the curiosity of the early observers if they had been seen in use in any 
capacity at all. This can be explained only by supposing that they had gone 
completely out of use before the time of the Conquest, and the indications 
are that this will eventually be confirmed archaeologically. 

To conclude, an attempt has been made to demonstrate that stone yokes 
were probably worn around the waist. Various lines of evidence have been 
drawn upon. There are representations of figures wearing what appear to be 
either wooden or stone yokes. We have shown that stone yokes can be worn 
and that this is the best explanation of their curious but highly standardized 
form. We have also postulated an explanation of their origin as an evolved 
form of a belt which was used in playing ball. Perhaps no one line of evidence 
is conclusive in itself, but they all appear to fit together, and the hypothetical 
explanation advanced seems inescapable. Eventually we will probably find 
more definite proof of the hypothesis, either positive or negative, but it is 
hoped that this attempted explanation at this time will prove a stimulus to the 
gathering of further evidence and of value in the analysis of related subjects. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


Since this paper was written, two other clay figurines representing individ- 
uals with yokes worn at the waist have come to light, adding considerably to 
the direct evidence for stone yokes having been used in this manner. A photo- 
graph of one of these is reproduced in Plate 4. It is a large figurine, eleven 
inches in height, said to be a rattle, and reported to have come from a small 
island off the coast near Campeche. The original has not been examined, but 
the photograph is sufficient indication that this is one of the best representa- 
tions we have of a yoke being worn about the waist. 

The other figurine has been illustrated recently by Valenzuela.” It is similar 
to the one just mentioned and, particularly as regards the decoration of the 
yoke, it is much like that shown in Plate Ic. Like the latter, it comes from Los 
Tuxtlas, Vera Cruz. 


THE AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 
New York Clty 


20 Valenzuela, 1945, Fig. 26. 
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ALEUT NATURAL-FOOD ECONOMY’ 


By JAY ELLIS RANSOM 


INTRODUCTION 


ISHING and marine-life hunting were the principal economic pursuits of 

the Fox Island Aleuts during aboriginal times, and both constitute one of 
the major activities of the present-day acculturated natives. Since the con- 
ditions under which the primitive Aleuts lived disappeared with the coming of 
the Russians, it is the purpose of this paper to present a view of the Aleut food 
economy operating today. Practices and techniques of hunting and of food 
preparation have changed vastly with the social acculturation which a century 
and a half have thrust upon the pre-White population. Aboriginal food sources 
have in some instances disappeared altogether; i.e., the seal, sea-otter, and 
whale have been so nearly exterminated that they form only the most minor 
part in the modern diet. 

FISH 


During the summer fish are abundant, and men, women, and children oc- 
cupy themselves almost wholly in catching, drying, salting-down, and pre- 
paring for immediate consumption considerable quantities of fish. The princi- 
pal fish caught from March until November is salmon; at other times halibut 
and codfish predominate. All fish may be taken in nets from the open sea, 
the men working from small power-dories, or sailing-dories common to the 
Bristol Bay cannery fleets. During the salmon runs up the small streams which 
feed back to the many tundra-lakes of the islands, the fish are caught by hand: 
in dipnets, in buckets, by grasping them behind the gills with the bare hands, 
and sometimes the press of swimming salmon becomes so great that an oc- 
casional fish flops out into the shore to be picked up by children. 

The Fox Island group which includes Unalaska, Unimak, and Umnak lies 
directly in the path of the annual salmon migrations from the north Pacific 
to Bristol Bay. Through the straits and passes between the islands hordes of 
salmon migrate, literally filling all the adjacent waters with the wealth of their 
numbers. Hence their value to the native food economy, both in pre-White 
times and in the modern period. 

Several species of salmon are taken during the runs. The largest and most 
valuable is the king salmon (Oncorhynchus) with an average weight around 
20 pounds and a maximum weight of about 75 pounds. The flesh is a deep red, 
and is especially prized for its preservable qualities. It is the first to appear 


1 The material for this paper was gathered in Nikolski village, Umnak island, Alaska (Lat. 
53° N., Long. 169° W.) during the winter of 1936-1937. Except for historical passages everything 
included here was personally observed and discussed with native informants. As far as was prac- 
ticable we lived as a participant in the native economy, although nevertheless depending on our 
own Seattle-bought supplies. 
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in the spring, and because weather conditions then are seldom suitable for 
drying the flesh, it is commonly salted down in barrels. Following the king 
salmon run come the dog salmon (0. kefa), and the silver salmon (O. kisutch). 
These run throughout the summer months, with the king salmon being caught 
in decreasing numbers as autumn approaches. Finally from August until No- 
vember the humpback salmon (0. gorbuscha) fill the waters. This is the smal- 
lest species and seldom exceeds 10 pounds in weight. 

Next in importance to the salmon is the halibut (H. Hippoglossus). Among 
the largest of the teleost fishes, the halibut inhabits the waters of the north 
Pacific and Bering sea. It is not unusual to find an occasional fish weighing 
several hundred pounds, the larger being the female. The halibut is one of the 
finest of food fishes, and is relished as a change from the ubiquitous salmon. 

Third in importance come codfish (Gadus morrhua), taken principally by 
net from small boats during the summer months. This fish is not so much con- 
sumed locally as it is salted down for the trader who disposes of it on the Seat- 
tle fish market.? In pre-White times cod constituted a fairly important part 
of the native diet. 

In aboriginal times the ocean-dwelling fish were caught in straight web 
nets, or seines, which used wooden floats carved from driftwood, usually cedar 
or fir. Flat andesite stones through which a central hole had been drilled were 
tied to the bottom of these nets to weight them down. In modern times com- 
mercial fishermen’s nets are used, floated by wood, cork, or glass balls, and 
weighted with lead sinkers. At Umnak, most frequently during the king salmon 
to silver salmon runs, one end of the net will be fastened to the shore immedi- 
ately in front of the village, with the far end anchored from one to two hun- 
dred feet out in the bay. 

A second method of securing salmon utilized dams or weirs across the small 
streams which drain the island lakes. At Umnak a stream about 300 yards 
long flows through Nikolski village and, while constituting the water supply 
for the community, drains a chain of large lakes just back of the narrow sand- 
spit on which the town is located. Up this stream salmon swim toward their 
spawning grounds throughout the season. The creek itself is not more than 
fifteen feet wide by two feet in depth, and is easily dammed by rocks and 
driftwood sticks. Timbers laid on top of a foot-high dam served as a footbridge 
until 1936 when the W.P.A. constructed a regulation bridge. Remnants of the 
old stick-dam which Jochelson photographed in 1912 still remained in 1937. 
The dam, as usually constructed, extends directly across the waters from 


* The Umnak trader built a large trading post at Umnak and at Atka, and was engaged in 
extensive trading operations through the western Aleutian islands as far as Kiska for many years. 
He dealt mostly in furs (blue fox, cross fox, red fox), but gave a low trade value to any other na- 
tive produce marketable on the Seattle exchange, 

8 Jochelson, 1933, 
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bank to bank. Sometimes small auxiliary traps are used, although more often 
the dam serves to concentrate the fish so that it becomes easier to scoop them 
out of the water with dip nets or sharp-pointed sticks. The harpoon of ancient 
times could also be adapted to spearing salmon, in which case it was not thrown 
but thrust. The removable bone head remained in the fish and, being firmly 
attached to a line of sinew, served to draw the fish out of water. 

Children and women often catch salmon by wading out into the stream, 
grasping the swimming fish back of the gills with their bare hands, and throw- 
ing them out onto the bank. Humpback salmon are usually taken thus in the 
fall. 

With the immense numbers of fish ascending the streams, many die natu- 
rally and are cast upon the shores. This is a common sight when the fish die 
after spawning in the lakes, ringing the shores with thousands of dead fish. 
These fish are not used, but are gathered up from around the water holes, and 
the stream is cleaned out periodically to insure a clean source of drinking 
water. 

In the island lakes the most important fish is the rainbow trout (5. irideus). 
These are caught in nets set across the mouths of outlets, and not by hook 
and line. Not deemed as valuable as the salmon,‘ these lake fish are caught 
mainly through the stormy winter months when ocean fishing is impracticable, 
and by the women and children of the village while the men are absent on 
their distant trapping grounds. 


SHELLFISH 


In the tidewater pools, attached to the rocks and sea bottom, are found 
large numbers of mollusca. At low tide these shellfish are above water and 
can be gathered by a sharp blow which loosens them from the rock surface. 
Because of the heavy seas driven against the northern coasts, fewer shellfish 
are to be found there, and those clinging to tidewater rocks are often impossible 
to reach. In protected coves, and along the fjords of the deeply indented 
islands, hard-shell clams (Venus mercenaria) bury themselves in the coarse 
sand. On Umnak island, which is unprotected and without fjords, no clams 
are found, although the inlets of adjacent Unalaska island abound with clams 
of extraordinary size. 

The Aleuts take full advantage of the various species of shellfish available 
along the low-tide shores. These are eaten raw when away from the village, 
or cooked if there is time to make a fire. The hard-shelled clam is gathered in 
large quantities by natives and whites alike from Unalaska village and Dutch 
Harbor. They have devised an ingenious method for efficient digging. This 


* A two-cent bounty was given for every tail of rainbow trout by the Territory of Alaska. 
These lake fish destroy the salmon eggs deposited during the spawning season, and are therefore 
a potential threat to the salmon-canning industry. 
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consists of backing a power-dory up to the beach where it is held while full 
power ahead is coaxed from the engine. The violently turning propeller churns 
up the sand to a depth of two and three feet, throwing the succulent clams to 
the surface.’ As a rule only the larger mollusks—those approximating four to 
six inches across—are gathered, and it is not unusual to pick up several gunny- 
sacks of clams from five minutes of such power digging.® The razor clam is not 
known to the Fox Island Aleuts. In olden times the hard-shell clams were dug 
with a digging stick with a tapered point. These varied in length from two to 
four feet. 

Mussels (Mytilus edulis) are collected, though not in any quantity com- 
parable to clams on those islands which have clam beds. Barnacles are rather 
plentiful, but are not used for food unless one is starving, and isolated from 
contact with any other food source, a condition difficult to define. 


SEALING AND WHALING 


Sea mammals of several species were used by the old-time Aleuts for food, 
clothing, skin boats, and sometimes for shelter. Only the last has practically 
disappeared during modern times, although it, too, was of considerable im- 
portance in pre-White days. One must not judge the availability of the sea 
mammals in primitive times by the conditions which prevail today, when all 
the species have been brought almost to the point of extinction. For the primi- 
tive Aleuts this source of food supply was almost inexhaustible; for the modern 
Aleut the occasional mammal killed is looked upon as a delicacy to be shared 
equally by all members of the community. 

The fur seals (Callorhinus alascensis) migrate annually from their winter 
home off the California and Mexican coasts, through the island-passes to their 
breeding grounds on the Pribilof islands. In ancient times these were hunted 
with the harpoon, but in these later days the herds of fur seal are so carefully 
guarded by the American Coast Guard patrol vessels that it is seldom that 
one is killed near any of the inhabited islands.’ 

The males and females of the species vary considerably in size, and the 
flesh of both is prized above all other protein foods. Seal meat contains the 


5 This method was devised by the white residents, and at Unalaska picnic parties are or- 
ganized to go after clams occasionally. The law precludes taking clams below a certain diameter, 
and these are left in the sand. 

® The clam beds are amazing for the numbers of clams buriedin the sand, yet no attempt at 
commercial canning has been made. Sailors sometimes harvest a barrel full of clams which they 
keep alive in sea water, feeding with corn meal sprinkled into the barre] during the long voyage to 
Seattle. 

7 The only inhabited islands today are Attu, Atka, Umnak, Unalaska, Unimak, and Akutan. 
Each of these islands boasts only a single village except Unalaska where several small communities 
are scattered around the coast and fjords. Trappers live on the other islands during the fox-fur 
season. 
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necessary vitamins to prevent scurvy, and indeed nearly all vitamin-deficiency 
diseases.* With rare exceptions fur seals are no longer hunted, although the 
common hair seal (Phoca vitulina) is killed wherever found. 

The latter seal is today considered a predatory enemy of the salmon in- 
dustry, and is killed indiscriminately by whites and natives alike. The Aleuts 
find its exceptionally dark red flesh a welcome addition to their modern trade- 
foods diet, where formerly they scorned its flesh as inferior. The hair seal comes 
in close to the rocky shores and is easily killed, usually with a .25-.20 rifle. 

In pre-Russian times the sea otter (Enhydra lutris nereis) furnished the 
Aleuts with the finest robes and blankets. The fur was of such quality that 
when the first Russians entered the region they preferred the sea otter to all 
other furs, and consequently almost brought about its complete extinction. 
Today a few sea otter are found far to the west around Attu, Agattu, Kiska, 
and Amtignak in American possession, and the Commander islands belonging 
to Russia.* They are a gregarious species, but timid. The males grow to only 
five or six feet in length, weighing 50 to 75 pounds as compared with a seal’s 
normal weight of 500 to 700 pounds, and the sea lion’s 1500 to 2000 pounds. 

Whales were once a common marine mammal, and during the last century 
a whaling station which still operates desultorily was established at Akutan. 
Because of their numbers the whaling industry grew to center around the 
Aleutian islands, and whaling crews out of New Bedford roamed the Bering 
and Arctic seas.!° The Aleuts valued the whale in former times as a source of 
both flesh and oil, the latter secured principally from the thick blubber. 
Whales are no longer hunted, although formerly they were attacked and killed 
with only the primitive bone-tipped harpoons thrown from skin baidarkas. 
However, a dead whale stranded on the beach, if not too far decomposed, may 
have its blubber stripped off in two-foot-square sections. This can then be 
tried of its oil. The Pollack whale (Ballenoptera borealis) and the Pacific hump- 
back whale (Megaptera versabilis) were once much more frequently encountered 


8 This is the especial belief of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the arctic authority and explorer. 

® Artie Ermelov, Umnak Aleut who has visited the Commander Islands, stated that the 
Aleuts who live there speak a language quite similar to the Fox Island dialect. When Artie was 
a boy just beginning to hunt, the Umnak trader took him to Amtignak for the winter. Here he 
killed a sea otter and prepared the hide for market. Such a pelt was then worth about $1500 on 
the black market. However, according to him, the trader became frightened enroute to Seattle, 
and threw the trunk containing the pelt overboard weighted with lead. Artie does not know if this 
trunk in which he had stored the skin actually contained it at the time it was hoisted over the 
side. The trader told him it did, but did not allow him to see for himself. 

10 When Russia withdrew from Alaska in 1867, the only Americans reaching the Bering sea 
were the crews of whalers out of New Bedford. With them came a motley assortment of nationali- 
ties, Negroes, Mexicans, Malays, Hawaiians, Scandinavians picked up from world-scattered ports. 
These men left traces of their blood in the Aleut population to mix with the fairly well-established 
Russian-Aleut hybrid type. 
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than in the present day. Probably also an occasional sperm whale (Physeter 
calodon) was cast up on the rocks. 

Several species of porpoise and dolphin occur in the Pacific water adjacent 
to the Aleutian islands. In modern times this animal has not been hunted, 
probably because it remains out at sea, although in ancient times it is not 
inconceivable that far-ranging hunters occasionally harpooned them. Their 
flesh is good eating. 

The sea lion (Eumetopias jubata) is today of considerable economic im- 
portance to the Aleuts of all the inhabited islands." In pre-White times this 
animal was scorned, its flesh eschewed, although its hide served as excellent 
material for fashioning baidarkas, and its guts for the kamleikas, or gut-coats, 
used by the baidarka paddler to keep out the sea. Seal gut was often thus used, 
and the coat (Aleut éciéiyax) when lashed down to the baidarka hatch was 
completely waterproof. Such gut was also used to make waterproof footwear 
(mucklucs) when oiled with a secretion taken from the glands of foxes. 

Of occasional use to the Aleuts is the walrus (Odobenus rosmarus) which 
during the stormy winter months now and then appear off the rocky promon- 
tories of the Fox Islands. The skin makes the most enduring baidarka covering 
because of its thickness and imperviousness to the sea. The tusks are fine 
ivory which the men carve into gambling dice and decorated art objects. 
Walrus blubber supplies a rich oil, more like that from seal than that of the 
whale. Walrus are considered dangerous animals to attack from small boats 
in the open sea, and even today a ship’s dory loaded with men and rifles will 
avoid one of them.” They do not come often to Umnak and Unalaska islands 
unless the northern Bering sea pack-ice drifts well down past the Pribilof 
islands, for they are really creatures of the true arctic. During exceptionally 
cold winters the ice does occasionally touch the northern capes of these islands 
when driven by storm. 

Of passing note, though not of great importance to the native economy, 
are herring (Clupea harengus), and terpuck (Hexo rammus asper)," i.e., fish of 


11 At Umnak in February, 1937, the killing of a 2000-pound sea lion saved the community 
from near-starvation, with each family getting 100 pounds of meat from the animal. The trader 
had failed to supply his store in the fall, expecting his freight to be shipped out on the regular 
freight lines, but these were tied up all winter by the California marine strike. Therefore almost 
no trade goods were available through the bad-weather months, and the natives were forced to 
utilize all the natural foods available. 

12 In May, 1937, a dory-load of hunters set out from Makushin on the west side of Unalaska 
island. They did not return. Searchers found where a walrus had pulled ashore but departed, and 
scattered along the rocky beach were broken-up parts of the dory. Through the keel portion were 
found several bullet holes, as if the hunters had attempted to kill a large animal which was under- 
neath, apparently attacking the small boat. It could only have been a walrus, judging by what 
appeared to be tusk marks on pieces of the wrecked boat. 

13 V. I. Jochelson, p. 51. 
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the high tide. Sharks, while not infrequent, are not hunted, although some- 
times accidentally caught in salmon nets. 


VEGETAL FOODS 


Little is known today about the aboriginal vegetal foods, since this source 
of nutriment has been almost entirely displaced by trade foods (beans, flour, 
sugar, canned foods, etc.). Nevertheless some native vegetable foods are se- 
cured and eaten, in addition to that grown in small truck gardens (radishes, 
lettuce, carrots, potatoes, turnips, rutabagas, and cabbage). None of the cul- 
tivated produce grows well in the damp cold climate, and gardening is de- 
sultory during the spring and summer. 

A variety of grass has been brewed to make a rather unpalatable tea when 
nothing else was available.“ Wild berries occur in several varieties, the most 
common of which is the blue-black tundra-moss berry. A strange species of 
strawberry-like fruit, called woman’s berry, grows on the sunnier hillsides, 
while the salmon berry (Rubus spectabilis) common to the northwest Pacific 
coasts is to be found in scattered briars. An edible variety of kelp is also found 
growing in the tidewater pools. 

Of native roots and herbs little remains of the former knowledge which 
enabled the primitive Aleuts to secure vegetable foods from the sparse growth 
of the islands. That some use was made of roots is reflected in the Aleut 
proverb “Not from every sweet root grows a sweet herb’’; that is, “Good children 
do not always come from good parents.’’” A variety of wild parsnip grows on 
Umnak, and this is sometimes dug, especially by trappers away from the 
village. 

BUTCHERING AND DISPOSITION OF GAME 


Whenever one of the major game animals (seal, sea lion, walrus, whale) 
is brought in, the community shares as a cooperative association in the division 
of the animal. Such an animal is seldom killed and brought in by a single 
hunter, but usually through the combined efforts of several men. The game 
animal is considered to belong, not to the man who killed it, but to the whole 
community; e.g., men, women, and children, whether they had any relatives 
taking part in the hunt or not. This facet of communal ownership is as strong 


4 Ermelov, Umnak Aleut, 1941, translated from his Aleut manuscript as follows: “tayay 
uné-lix, qan4-kux 4sla yan tc4yuy lida-t4-lix tanam ayadé ilya-ku-qin-4n qfyam kum 
kr4ska-tu-k4-nax lid4-yin ukG-min. tanam flan te4yam krdska lida~yisa-y¢ yan ayu- 
tcxi-min.” That is, “Water boiling, when it was done (there was) nothing for it like (the) tea I 
needed. When I was searching on the ground, I found a grass which would (make tea) similar to 
paint. I put this into the water. Tea much resembling paint I caused it to be.” 

8 Veniaminov, 1840, published at the expense of the Russian-American Company, Specifi- 
cally Volume 2, Sect. 1, Chapt. 6, “Religious Beliefs,” from Barsukov’s Edition in revised transla- 
tion by R. H. Geoghegan, 1915. 
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today as in pre-White times, and reflects the early Eskimo culture-pattern 
underlying the thin veneer of acculturation patent today. 

When a large animal is killed, it is usually out at sea. If killed by harpoon, 
one or more lines are already attached to the body and the animal can be towed 
ashore. But if killed by rifle, it is necessary to sink a harpoon head with at- 
tached line into the sinking carcass before it settles out of sight in the ocean’s 
depths. Once a line has been attached, the power-dory is turned toward the 
village and the heavy task of towing the animal home begins. Arriving at the 
shore, all the village men assemble to help tug, push, and roll the animal out 
of the water onto the beach. There the skin is removed, first by slitting down 
the belly and peeling back until it lies spread out flat on the ground with the 
animal, especially if it be a sea lion, lying in the middle. Then, section by sec- 
tion, the blubber is carved away, and the limbs of the animal dismembered.'® 
These are then carried away and divided among the various families. When all 
the meat has been distributed, the pro-tem owner of the animal—thé man who 
did the actual killing—takes the hide and the guts to his house where his 
womenfolk scrape and dry them for later manufactures. 

Of separate note are reindeer on Umnak island. These nonindigenous ani- 
mals were placed on the northern uninhabited end of the island by the Aleutian 
Livestock Company in order to comply with Federal regulations concerning 
securing a lease for their sheep industry. Aleut trappers covering that end of 
the island sometimes kill a few reindeer, and seem to enjoy eating them. Since 
the island is eighty miles long, with an impassable barrier range of mountains 
cutting across it north of Nikolski village, none of this meat is ever brought 
into the community. Approximately 1000 head were running wild there in 
1937. 

SEASONAL MIGRATORY GAME 

In season numerous species of birds found in the Aleutian islands afford a 
dietary change. Many of these birds are migratory, although a few species 
remain throughout the year. Of especial economic importance to the Aleuts are 
the different varieties of ducks.’ The drake-duck is a permanent dweller on 
the island lakes, fairly easily caught by women and children with rifles. The 
goosander (Merganser americanus) also remains the year around. The teal duck 
(N. carolinense) is probably the most important because of the large flocks 
which spend the summer and fall around the islands. The mallard (Anas 
platyrhynchos) infests the lakes during this same period. During the winter 
the whistler duck is to be found on the shores of both lakes and sea. Of less 
desirable flavor is the common beach goose (Aleut gémuyan, Emperor goose?) 
which abounds near the water. These birds arrive in August, remain until 


16 The men who helped kill the animal have first choice of parts. Incidentally the stiff wiry 
whiskers of a sea lion are prized as tobacco-pipe cleaners. 
17 Jochelson, p. 53. 
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March, when they depart to the arctic Alaskan tundras for their breeding 
grounds. They fly in flocks of fifty or more and feed on the shore grasses and 
seaweed. They are easily caught. The king eider duck is also quite common, 
and in ancient times the down was gathered from the nests. An occasional 
Canada goose is killed and relished as a rare treat in the diet of flesh.'® 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


In this acculturation era food is prepared in much the same way that it is 
in the usual farm kitchen, with certain differences engendered by the use of 
different types of foods. Often meat is merely boiled in kettles and eaten by 


_ dipping in seal oil. When the latter is scarce, Mazola or olive oil from the 


trader may be substituted, and even codliver oil from the government school. 
In the pre-acculturation period food was boiled in skin bags heated by hard, 
smooth rocks which carried little grit, and did not transfer the unpleasant 
odor of smoke to give meat and soup an unsavory taste. Roasting over an 
open fire in the old sod barabara was probably the most efficient and common 
method of preparing meat. 

No foods are considered entirely taboo, although certain varieties of possi- 
ble sustenance value are not eaten. At Umnak, where a decade ago the govern- 
ment teacher introduced rabbits, literally thousands of their descendants roam 
over the community, confining their expansion only to the immediate area 
surrounding the village, yet they are not eaten or used in any economic way. 
Nor are dogs killed and eaten.’® Ravens never were consumed, although 
plentiful and of extraordinary size. Seagulls are sometimes boiled by trappers 
isolated on small islands, their winter’s food supply gone, and starvation facing 
them. A seagull, besides tasting strongly of fish, requires about sixteen hours 
of boiling before it becomes tender enough to chew. The flesh is considered 
scarcely palatable. 

PREPARATION OF FOOD” 


It is not necessary to record here the modern recipes which the Aleuts 
have learned to use through the agency of the government schools. It is, how- 


18 This species of wild fowl is protected by law and is caught only in case of necessity. Other 
birds commonly killed, but not for food, include eagle (Haliaeetus leucoce phalus); i.e., bald eagle, 
killed for its‘$2.00 bounty as a bird of prey. 

19 Except at Umnak and Chernofski, the latter on Unalaska island, the Aleut villages are 
to be remarked upon for the variety and size of their dogs, and their wildness. At the two sheep- 
ranch communities listed the dogs belonging originally to the natives have been all killed off as a 
menace to the flocks of sheep. Instead pedigreed Scotch collies have been trained in handling the 
sheep, and the natives are not permitted to have any of the pups for fear that they might develop 
into wild sheep-killers. 

20 In listing these recipes only the most commonly used foods are described, those which I 
myself consumed in the native manner. Probably other foods and other methods of preparation 
could have been included had there been opportunity to gather more information. 
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ever, of interest to describe the methods by which the naturally occurring 
foods are utilized. These may be categorized according to type.” 


Crustaceans 
1. Sea Eggs (Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis; Aleut ayuy4déan) 


This is the common sea urchin, found covering the bottoms of shallow 
tidewater pools on both the Bering sea and Pacific ocean sides of the islands. 
They are spherical and covered with green spines which are not sharp. After 
gathering them and opening by either crushing on some hard object, or by 
splitting cross-wise with a sheath knife, one will notice around the inner side 


a series of bright yellow membranes having the general appearance of caviar. - 


In the winter months this “caviar”? may be scraped out by the finger and 
eaten immediately, flavored as it is with the salt sea water. In the summer 
months these membranes require soaking in fresh water for several minutes, 
or until they have swelled in size, when they are ready to eat. This food is not 
cooked in any way. 

Sea gulls are often observed carrying sea eggs high into the air, to let them 
fall and break open on the shore rocks, then diving down to consume the edible 
parts. 


2. Bidarkas (Aleut kasigan) 


The shells of these mollusks resemble a birch-bark canoe, about four to 
six inches long with a rather high prow fore and aft. They cling to the tide- 
water rocks with strong suction, and may be knocked free only with a sudden 
severe blow. In order to consume them raw, they must be soaked overnight in 
fresh water. Sometimes they are eaten after soaking only an hour or two, but 
are found to be almost as tough as a raw soft-shell clam. 

A preferred method of preparing them is by boiling, shell and all, until the 
latter has loosened. The inner shellfish may then be taken in the fingers, dipped 
into seal oil, and eaten. They make excellent chowder. 


3. Sea Buttons (Aleut giican) 


These conical, uni-valved mollusks are about an inch across the greatest 
length of the oval base. They cling to the rocks by suction and so must be 
removed as directed for kasigan. The greenish-colored internal organs may or 
may not be scraped out before eating, as the person desires, since to consume 
them with the meat does not detract from its wholesomeness. Usually an empty 
shell is used to scrape the little gifcax out, and it is immediately popped into 
the mouth and swallowed, much as one swallows a raw oyster. They are tough 


*1 Within these types not all the varieties possible have been described. Particularly is infor- 
mation lacking on the vegetal foods of pre-White times. 
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to try to chew. Each gficax has two small projecting arms, about a quarter of 
an inch long, which wave to and fro until the animal is swallowed. Qftcan may 
be boiled, the organs removed, and the meat made into a delicious chowder. 
Or they can be steamed and served with seal oil, Mazola oil, or melted butter 
poured over them. 


4. Mussels (Mytilus edulis; Aleut wayfyan) 


These are the same blue-black mussels found all along the north Pacific 
coast of America clinging to the rocks above and below the low-tide water 
level. The Aleuts pick and eat them raw after removing the shell by crushing. 
Or they may be steamed and eaten with fish or seal oil. The white residents of 
the islands make them into chowders, and also eat them steamed with butter 
or olive oil. 


5. Edible Kelp (Aleut gan‘ndéayin) 


This consists of long slim leaves that grow up from the bottom of the sea 
close to shore. The two sides of the leaves must be peeled away and the center 
part removed, like peeling a banana. The center section is crisp and fresh, 
slightly salty from contact with sea water, and is especially enjoyed when eaten 
with sea eggs. 


Fish and Game 
1. Hair Seal (Aleut ésux) 


Seal meat has always been the staple of diet among the Aleuts since an- 
cient times. In the last three generations fur seal has disappeared from the 
normal diet. Originally the Aleuts would not touch hair seal, preferring the 
more tender and tasty flesh of the fur seal. But today the native hunters con- 
sider themselves lucky if they succeed in bagging an fsux. 

When a seal is killed, the blubber is stripped away and the meat cut up. 
It is carefully washed in fresh water, and boiled, using several waters for this 
purpose. After the meat is tender it is eaten, usually by being first dipped into 
seal oil before each bite. It may also be boiled with pieces of the blubber to 
give it a richer flavor. The liquor from the boiled meat is used for soup and is 
delicious. 

To fry the meat it is cut first into long strips. Sometimes the flesh is soaked 
in salt water for a day and hung out to dry before it is put into the pan. It 
may be soaked in fresh water as well. 

To secure the oil from the rich blubber, pieces of the latter are cut to pan 
size and the oil tried out over a low fire. The oil must be left hot for at least 
twenty minutes before being set aside for storage. This serves the purpose of 
pasteurization. In order to keep the oil, the stomach of a seal is washed thor- 
oughly and hung out to dry. When the semi-transparent membrane is ready, 
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it is filled with seal oil, which is said never to spoil or become rancid, no 
matter how long it may be kept in its container.” 

Seal blubber may be salted down for the winter by packing in dry rock 
salt. In this way fresh oil may be tried out of it at any time during the succeed- 
ing months. 


2. Sea lion (Aleut géwax) 


The flesh of the sea lion is exceptionally dark red, and the blood almost 
black. It is prepared in much the same way as the hair seal, but the particular 
delicacy is the liver. This organ has the general texture and grain of pig’s liver. 
but must be sliced transversely to the fibers, as otherwise it is too tough for 
eating. In flavor it tastes very much like pig’s liver. 

Blood of both seal and sea lion is made into soup and constitutes a most 
nourishing food. 


3. Salmon (Aleut géx)** 


The following translation gives an Aleut’s account of the handling of fish. 
This was orginally recorded in text. 


When the nets have been hauled ashore, the catch is carefully divided among all 
those who have any claim to the nets, and to all the remainder of the community. Then 
those people who do not wish to salt down their catch for the trader clean their fish by 
splitting them down the stomach, and hang them up on upright racks to dry in what 
sun there may be. If it comes on to rain, the fish are put away under shelter, only to be 
strung out again if good weather arrives. 

But during the period when flies are active the insects lay their eggs on the drying 
fish. This makes much work for the women who must scrape them away, but even 
though not all the eggs are removed it is still considered all right. But if the weather 
should continue cloudy, damp, and raining, the fish cannot dry but instead mildew and 
mold, so that they have to be thrown away. 


Salmon to be salted down are split down the stomach and the heads and 
tails removed. A thick layer of salt is placed in the bottom of a barrel—both 
secured from the trader—and a layer of salmon (or codfish) laid on top. Then 
another layer of salt, and a layer of fish until the barrel is full. A full barrel 
is worth about $40 in trade. 

Fresh salmon is usually fried, boiled, or baked. Boiling is probably the most 


* Normal temperatures through all the seasons give the islands an average of 40° F. The 
highest recorded temperature is 70° F. and the lowest 10° F. This narrow range of temperature is 
unfavorable for the development of bacteria of fermentation or putrefaction. Hence perishable 
products last much longer. Seal oil will not grow rancid; milk will not sour at all if left in an out- 
door cooler. 

% This story was taken in text from Reverend Gregory Kochergin, the half-Aleut, half-Rus- 
sian native priest of the Russian Orthodox Church at Umnak. The translation follows his gram- 
matical style. 
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common method of preparing fish for the table. If salt fish is to be prepared, it 
must be soaked in fresh water with a series of changes to remove the preserva- 
tive. It is then treated as if fresh. 


Miscellaneous Foods 
1. Eggs (Aleut samdlyan) 


During the early nesting season in the spring many varieties of birds settle 
over natural rookeries on the headlands and capes of the islands. The small 
island at the southwestern extremity of Umnak is aptly named Samalga; that 
is, Egg Island. Here countless thousands of birds nest: sea gull (Larus glaucus), 
black cormorant (Phalacrocorax uril), tufted puffin (Lunda cirrhata), petrel 
(Synthliborramphus antiquus Gmelin), and sea-pigeon (Pseuduria culumba 
Pallas). 

The eggs are gathered in grass baskets and may be eaten raw or boiled. 
They may also be baked in the ashes of a campfire. Eggs are considered a 
particular delicacy whenever they can be secured.” 


2. Edible roots and grasses 


Jochelson lists several varieties of edible roots and grasses which were being 
used at the time of his expedition in 1912. No evidence of such usage was ob- 
served on Umnak in 1936-1937. 


CEREMONIES SURROUNDING HUNTING* 


Although there are no ceremonies connected with the intention to go hunt- 
ing today, Veniaminov indicates that ceremonies played an important part 
in the preliminaries to every hunting expedition. He writes, “Certain pebbles, 
called tcimkix, which were cast up by the sea, were carried as charms for sea 
animals, especially otters, and only on hunting expeditions. The owner of such 
a pebble was always successful in the chase; he did not hunt the otters—the 
otters hunted him and willingly allowed themselves to be taken. 

“To secure success in fishing they either spoke words of enchantment to 
the line, or attached something to it. At the present time (1830) they tie to it 
some fragment of bitter root or herb, or any green things, or flowers. 

“The pursuit of the whale was hedged about with many observances and 
superstitions. The spearheads used in hunting whales were greased with human 
fat, or portions of human bodies were tied to them, obtained from corpses, 
called asxdéan; i.e., Outside Men, the Dead, found in burial caves, or some 
catamenia, or pieces of a widow’s clothing, or poisonous roots and grasses. 


* This list of egg-producing fowl does not include the flock of chickens kept by the sheep- 
ranch at Umnak and at Chernofski. Eggs are so much in demand from these sources, particularly 
during the Russian Easter celebration, that the supply appears inadequate. Every means of se- 
curing these eggs is attempted, including outright theft by the children. 

% Jochelson, p. 53. % Veniaminov, Chapter 6. 
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Each of such objects had its own special properties and influence, and the 
whale-hunters always kept them in their baidarkas. The hunter who cast intoa 
whale a spear provided with such a charm at once blew upon his hands, and 
having discharged one spear and struck the whale, he would not throw again, 
even though that was possible, but would proceed at once to his home, separate 
himself from his people in a specially constructed hut, where he had to re- 
main three days and nights without food or drink, and without allowing a 
woman near him. During all this time he snorted every once in a while, like a 
wounded and dying whale, in order to prevent the whale which he had struck 
from leaving the shore and that it might suffer and expire quietly. 

“On the fourth day he emerged from his seclusion, and bathed in water, 
shrieking wildly and beating the water with his hands. Then, taking with hima 
companion, he proceeded to where he supposed the whale had lodged and, if 
the animal had expired, he commenced at once to cut out the part where he had 
wounded it; if the whale was not dead, he returned home and continued tor- 
menting himself until it died. 

“‘Such spears were not used for hunting sea otters, since, as the Aleuts be- 
lieved that the otter was a transformed human being, they endeavored to 
ornament their baidarkas, their fish-gut coats, and all their spears as much as 
possible, supposing that the otters, loving women’s finery, would come of their 
own accord to the hunters. 

“Tt should be noted that, in employing charms and spells, and generally in 
their superstitious rites, it is a rule to touch no woman, and especially one who 
is impure, as otherwise frightful disaster and sudden death will befall the 
transgressor. For instance, a whale-hunter who had disobeyed this injunction 
would be seized, before the stricken whale had yet expired, with violent nose- 
bleeding, then his whole body would swell, and ultimately he would lose his 
mind or die. The sea-otter hunter was not subject to such a terrible penalty, 
yet he met misfortune in the chase, and even when surrounded by otters could 
not kill a single one, the animals below him deriding him, rushing around his 
baidarka, teasing him, and splashing him with water, so that he could not cast 
his spear. The same thing happens to sea-otter hunters whose wives are un- 
faithful during their absence or whose betrothed sister does not preserve her 
chastity.’”?? 

DIETARY CHANGES DUE TO ACCULTURATION 


Acculturation products have greatly altered the aboriginal diet of the 
Aleuts. The early Russians introduced the staples of trade foods into the 
primitive culture, and with them as well, recipes for preparing many Russian 
dishes. Cakes (Russ. piroski) are a common form of dessert, as well as several 


27 Ransom, 1945, p. 346. 
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varieties of pastries. The modern American cake and pie, doughnuts and 
cookies have been coming into vogue in late years through the culinary in- 
fluence of the Federal schools. Thus also with all other types of American cook- 
ing. 

The Aleut women are excellent cooks, even when judged by American 
standards. They prepare the natural foods much as American women 
do with the same things. For parties, dances, and all manner of social gather- 
ings, the Aleut women at Umnak serve refreshments which usually consist of 
several types of Russian pastries served with tea. 

The matter of drink is probably as important a dietary change as that of 
food. The Russians brought with them the custom of drinking vast quantities 
of tea (Russ. fcai, hence Aleut fca), and this drink has become the basis of the 
present native custom of serving callers with tea and pastries, as is the case 
with the American custom of entertaining visitors. Coffee is consumed, but is 
not so popular as tea. The Aleuts drink the latter on every conceivable oc- 
casion, having taken over the Russian custom wholeheartedly. 

Of further interest is the introduction of alcoholic beverages. This has done 
irreparable damage, not only to the persons who have become addicted to its 
use, but to the whole Aleut culture because of the forces of disintegration acting 
on the pre-White pattern. 

Although canned milk is occasionally drunk by adults, its use is largely for 
infants and young children. At Umnak in 1923 the Aleutian Livestock Com- 
pany established a sheep ranch and introduced a herd of milk cows for the 
herders. The Aleuts seldom utilize this valuable food although the herders are 
perfectly willing to give it away by the gallon since there is always more than 
they can use themselves, and cows must be milked to maintain their flow. The 
natives seem to abhor its use, although when beef is available they will pur- 
chase it at the low price offered by the sheep ranch. 

Mutton from the ranch is available, particularly on Umnak and Unalaska 
islands, where large flocks of sheep are maintained. During the shearing 
seasons when sheep are often butchered, some of the native families purchase 
the meat. Since the ranch gives away all the organs, these too are available 
without cost. Nevertheless the village of Nikolski uses very little mutton, 
preferring the trader’s canned products and what natural game they are able 
to catch. 

The shift from the early primitive diet undoubtedly resulted in a general 
initial lowering of the health of the natives during Russian times. Tuberculosis 
made its appearance fairly early, and is one of the major present-day problems 
because of inadequate dietary aids. Probably the first significant result from 
the change in foods was the increasing prevalence of dental caries. This was 
probably largely caused by the large per-capita consumption of sugar as soon 
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as this product became generally available. The average Aleut consumes in 
normal times about 25 pounds of sugar per person per month. It is interesting 
to note that today (prior to the Japanese invasion of Attu) there tends to be a 
progressive increase in dental caries as the communities lie closer to Unalaska 
and Dutch Harbor where the center of Aleutian island trading operations is 
located. That is to say, the Attu Aleuts, being farthest removed from Unalaska, 
have the most perfect teeth. Probably this is because trade goods reach Attu 
only once a year, and then in relatively small quantities. The native Aleuts 
there must depend upon naturally occurring foods—as in primitive times— 
more than do the inhabitants of Atka and Umnak, respectively closer to the 
supply center. Similarly debauchery due to alcoholic beverages becomes much 
less pronounced with increasing distance from the same source of supply. 
CONCLUSION 

When the Japanese invaded Attu they found forty-two persons living in 
Attu village, including children and adults. Of these, two soon died, and the 
remaining forty were removed to Hokkaido where for more than three years 
they remained in enforced labor for the Japanese. During this time sixteen 
more perished, and upon the triumph of the American forces the remaining 
Aleuts were brought to the United States. Of these, the majority have been 
returned to their homes in Alaska, leaving perhaps a dozen of the most un- 
fortunate natives in sanatoriums in California and Washington with tuber- 
culosis. 

As this paper is being written, all the evacuated Aleuts save those still 
remaining in government hospitals have been*returned to their island homes 
with the exception of the Attu people. Because of the military installations on 
Attu, Agattu, and Kiska, and the necessity to maintain those islands for many 
years to come as a major center of naval operation, the Attu Aleuts will not be 
returned to their immemorial home—at least not for the present. Instead they 
expect to be relocated either on Atka or Umnak. If so, their cultural and 
linguistic isoglosses will gradually become submerged in the Fox Island culture- 
pattern of those larger groups. 

The Aleuts who were quickly evacuated from Atka, Umnak, Unalaska, and 
other small communities soon after Pearl Harbor were sent to evacuation 
centers in Southeastern Alaska. Here for the duration of the war they lived a 
broken existence among Tlingit Indians and Whites, working at various labor 
jobs in canneries and on projects. The culture pattern which had been develop- 
ing under processes of gradual acculturation has been materially affected by 
these abrupt changes. An analysis and interpretation of the results would be a 
valuable psychological study in modern acculturation. 


Tart, CALIFORNIA 
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EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE GENESIS 
OF INTERRACIAL ATTITUDES! 


By MARY ELLEN GOODMAN 


HE socio-cultural implications of race are of the greatest contemporary 

importance, and it is imperative that they be both intensively and ex- 
tensively examined. Relations between groups which are culturally defined as 
“racial” depend ultimately upon the attitudes of the individuals involved. 
These attitudes constitute an aspect of the culture transmitted to the young 
during the process of socialization. An investigation of the dynamics of at- 
titude transmission would thus appear to be one of the potentially rewarding 
lines of attack upon both the theoretical and practical problems of race rela- 
tions. 

The transmission of attitudes can be studied by intensive observation of 
socialization-in-process. It is inherently advantageous to begin a study of 
attitudes with young children, since phenomena which are complex in the 
adult may be strategically approached in the child where manifestations are 
simpler and their experimental control easier (as J. F. Dashiell has pointed out 
in respect to psychological problems).? Furthermore, if a base level for the 
appearance of certain behavioral predispositions is to be established, observa- 
tion must begin with the very young. Such subjects become available for 
study, and some simplifying constants exist between them, when they are in 
nursery-school attendance. A school having an approximately biracial popula- 
tion provides suitable opportunities for the study of early interracial behavior 
and the possibility of observing the initial stages in the acquisition of interracial 
attitudes. 

Upon a basis of these premises an investigation was undertaken in the 
Ruggles Street Nursery School of Boston, where 27 children were studied in- 
tensively for a period of seven months. The subjects are 15 Negroes and 12 
whites, ranging in age, at the beginning of the study, from 2-9 to 4-4. Observa- 
tions were made of behavior significant for the diagnosis of both total per- 
sonality and the racial aspects of personality. Detailed diary records of normal 
play-group behavior were kept continuously for two and one half months, and 
intermittently during the remainder of the investigation. After the first two 
and one half months, the subjects were studied individually. Each was exposed 
to a total of five different diagnostic situations of a “play interview” nature. 
Supplementary information was obtained from interviews with the mother 
(or both parents when possible) of each child, from the school records, and 
from incidental reports made by teachers, parents, and social workers. 


1 The research upon which this paper is based was supported by the May Treat Morrison 
Fellowship, a grant from the American Association of University Women. 
2 Dashiell, 1937, p. 543. 
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Preliminary examination and interpretation of the resulting data suggest a 
few tentative conclusions concerning the genesis of interracial attitudes in the 
given subjects. These conclusions are regarded as hypotheses which should be 
tested against a much larger sample and under a wider range of conditions. None 
of the subjects of this study had yet developed true race attitudes, but all gave 
evidence of slight to full awareness of their own racial identity and that of 
others. Socio-cultural patterns having to do with race, such as ideals for per- 
sonal appearance, concepts concerning social intercourse, and modes of lin- 
guistic expression, were being rapidly acquired. None of the subjects was free 
of at least a very simple manifestation of these patterns of his adult environ- 
ment. There is reason to believe that the Negro subjects were more perceptive 
of implications of race than were the whites, and that unsatisfactory integra- 
tion of personality tends to be associated with unusually early acquisition of 
the various aspects of race awareness. 

The development of interracial attitudes may be conceptualized as a con- 
tinuum in which three essential and overlapping stages may be distinguished: 
(1) the dawning and sharpening of consciousness of self and of others in terms 
of racial identity; (2) the acquisition of socio-cultural patterns, values and 
folklore pertaining to race; (3) the establishment of race attitudes, which may 
be defined (following Dashiell)* as enduring predispositions to react in a 
characteristic way, usually favorably or unfavorably, toward persons, objects, 
situations, or ideals, concerned with race. 


Racial Self-Identification 


Awareness of own racial identity may be regarded as but one facet of that 
consciousness of self** which is gradually achieved during the first three or four 
years of life.* Allport has pointed out that the child cannot conceptvalize rela- 
tionships to his world until he has a fairly definite conception of himself as an 
independent person. The meaningfulness of interracial experience, in terms of 
ego-reference, is a function of racial consciousness of self. 

That nursery-school children can often make correct racial self-identifica- 
tion has been demonstrated by R. E. Horowitz’ and by K. B. and M. K. 
Clark,’ and confirmed in this study. Both Horowitz and the Clarks presented 
the subjects with pictures of Negroes and of whites. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that three-dimensional representations may be somewhat more meaning- 
ful to young children than pictures. Hence in this investigation dolls, identical 
save for color, were used in place of pictures. In the earlier studies the subjects 


3 Dashiell, 1937, p. 128. 

4 Clark, 1939: “The emergence of racial identification in Negro preschool children” was con- 
ceived by these authors as an aspect of the development of consciousness of self. 

5 Horowitz, 1939: This author has dealt with “the beginnings of race-consciousness conceived 
as a function of ego-development.” ® Allport, 1937, p. 160. 
7 Horowitz, 1939. ® Clark, 1939. 
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were asked, in reference to the pictures, ““Which is you?” In this study the 
subjects were asked, in reference to the dolls, “Which looks most like you?” 
The experience of this investigator has indicated that the subjects may be 
sufficiently aware of individuality to make the former question less appropriate 
than the latter.® 

The subjects of the present study were exposed to three different oppor- 
tunities for self-identification. In the first they were given a choice between a 
medium brown and a white baby doll, and in the second between a dark brown, 
a light brown, and a white baby doll. In both cases the question was “*Which 
looks most like you when you were a baby?” In the third case the choice was 
between a medium brown and a white doll dressed to represent nursery school 
children of the subject’s own sex. The number of children who expressed a 
choice was 21, 16, and 25, respectively, for the three situations, and Negroes 
constituted approximately half of each of these groups. It is significant that 
correct identifications were made, in all three cases, by the same fraction of the 
Negroes, i.e., 40%. The whites were almost equally consistent, but the fraction 
of whites making correct identifications was about twice as great, i.e., 80%. 

This large difference between Negroes and whites in respect to self- 
identification bears no apparent relation to age, sex, or I.Q. There is evidence, 
however, both from the records of these situations and from the total data, that 
this difference is related to race. Negroes who gave oblique evidence of self- 
awareness frequently answered these direct questions incorrectly. Negro 
children tended to react to the identification questions with behavior indicative 
of uneasiness, tension, or evasion, while there was no similar tendency among 
the whites. Negroes tended to prefer the white dolls, as did whites. They 
tended to reject the dark brown doll, but the whites did not. Two white 
children made incorrect identifications which were clearly intended as a joke, 
but such jocularity was observed in none of the Negroes. It is possible, then, 
that the relative inaccuracy of Negro identification reflects not simple ig- 
norance of self, but unwillingness or psychological inability to identify with 
the brown doll because the child wants to look like the white doll. 


Socio-Cultural Patterns Relevant to Race 


American ideals for personal appearance tend to be accepted by Negroes as 
well as by whites. However, since these standards are likely to be damaging to 
the self-esteem of Negroes, conscious or unconscious attempts at delusion of 
self and others may provide them with needed psychological compensation. 
Identification with a white doll is perhaps a manifestation of compensation in 
the Negro subjects of this study. A large fraction of both the Negro and the 
white subjects regard a white doll as prettier than a brown doll. They were 


® The Clarks found evidence that their five-year-old subjects were conceiving themselves as 
distinct individuals. 
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given four different opportunities to indicate their esthetic preferences in 
respect to the dolls described above. In the four situations 50 to 70% of the 15 
to 20 children who responded were Negroes. Nevertheless 70 to 90% of each 
responding group preferred the white doll. The fraction of Negroes who desig- 
nated the white doll was as great as the fraction of whites who did so. Children 
of both races thus appear to have accepted white standards for personal ap- 
pearance. 

American culture contains folkways concerning social relations between 
Negroes and whites. In this study an attempt was made to determine whether 
the subjects had accepted the prevalent reluctance toward interracial enter- 
tainment in the home. Dolls were used to dramatize two simple social situa- 
tions. Each of these posed the question whether children of the opposite race 
would be invited into the subject’s home. The first situation was so stated that 
the extending of hospitality would depend upon the subject’s mother. In the 
second situation it was the subject himself who could extend hospitality. 
Eighty per cent of the 20 children who responded to the first situation, and 
90% of the 22 who responded to the second, would expect children of opposite 
color to be invited into their homes, or would extend the invitation themselves. 
These propositions for interracial sociability were accepted by approximately 
the same fraction of the Negro and of the white subjects, i.e., 80%. Ten out of 
11 children indicated that their mothers would invite the visitor to share a 
meal. Although most of the subjects thus do not manifest reluctance toward 
cross-racial hospitality, the few who did so were vehement in their responses. 
They expressed themselves by violent headshakings or such phrases as “She 
don’t like little black boys” (a white subject referring to his mother) ;—“He’s 
too nasty and dirty” ;—and “‘He’s fresh” (reference to the white doll made by a 
Negro subject). 

Culturally defined modes of linguistic expression relevant to race include 
vernacular group-names and color terms. Both were used spontaneously in the 
experimental situations and in the course of the normal school routine. In the 
experimental situations one third to one half of the subjects used such terms as 
“white,” “colored,” and “black,” but the white subjects did so about twice as 
frequently as did the Negroes. This evidence of awareness of color difference 
was reinforced by the tendency of about half of the children to segregate the 
dolls by color. Negroes made these segregations as frequently as did whites, 
though they used color terms about half as frequently. This suggests that 
Negroes, while equally perceptive of manifest color difference, are more 
reticent to verbalize concerning that perception. Vernacular group names such 
as “Nigger” and “‘Darkie” were heard very rarely among these subjects. The 
former was used on several occasions by one white and by one Negro child, and 
in some cases with apparently provocative intent. In what may have been the 
same spirit the word “‘Darkie” was addressed to a Negro by a white child. It is 
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evident that a few of the subjects seemed familiar with the implications of the 
two common epithets, while many had acquired a simple descriptive vocabu- 
lary of race. 


Perceptivity of Negroes 

During this study many observations suggested that Negroes are more 
perceptive than are whites of race differences and their implications. This 
hypothesis is based primarily upon subjective impressions, but it is too signifi- 
cant to be ignored for want of better evidence. In general the Negro subjects 
gave the impression of greater interest, uncertainty, and affective tone in 
matters pertaining to race than did the whites. They often appeared to 
equivocate in response to the questions concerning identification and esthetic 
preference. They showed tendencies toward introspection concerning personal 
identity. For example, one Negro child asked her parents ‘‘What am I?”’—and 
another asked “‘Am I colored?” No white children are known to have exhibited 
this type of introspection. It was observed that Negroes frequently fingered 
and stroked the hair of white children, but there was no evidence of a reciprocal 
tendency among the whites. One Negro child said “I don’t like no black hair— 
I like that kind of hair’ (indicating a white doll). With the exception of one 
Negro, all of the subjects showed the greatest eagerness to be invited to the 
interview room. This child, after cheerfully accepting the first and second of the 
play-interviews, refused all subsequent invitations and appeared suspicious 
of the investigator. The same Negro challenged the use of the word “finger,” 
having understood it as ““Nigger.”’ He rebuked a white child who actually had 
used the word with “Don’t say ‘Nigger’.”’ Another Negro rebuked a white child 
who had used the counting-out rhyme “catch a nigger by the toe.” One Negro 
child told a story about a little boy who ran away from home because he didn’t 
like his father and mother. Another created a fantasy about the dolls in which 
the two brown ones fell off the swings and were hurt, but the white doll “got 
way up on top” of the framework of the swings. It is possible that the psycho- 
logical insecurity and the uncertainty concerning status which characterize 
most adult Negroes are reflected in these examples of Negro child behavior. 


Integration of Personality and Race Awareness 


Tensions within the individual find a culturally defined avenue of expres- 
sion in racial antipathies. It is therefore logical to expect that unhappy and 
frustrated children will speedily note and utilize the potentialities for aggres- 
sion inherent in race differences. The limited evidence from this study suggests 
that such is the case. It was the two most poorly adjusted children of the 27 
subjects, one Negro and one white, who gave most frequent and most con- 
vincing evidence of racial awareness. It was they who recurrently used the 
word “Nigger,” and who used it with apparent provocative intent. The 
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maladjusted white child was the only white subject who labelled any of the 
brown dolls “‘Niggers,”’ and he used the word seven times during a single inter- 
view. In a later interview he used the corruption “Nigro,” with the explanation 
“Tf you call them ‘Niggers’ they will bat you.”’ The maladjusted Negro child 
provoked an angry outburst from two other Negroes when he called “Shut up, 
you Niggers!”’ Both the white and the Negro used color terms with unusual 
frequency. They were two of the three children who used the word “black” a 
dozen or more times during one interview. For both children the implications 
of race have been closely associated with acute personal problems. The Negro 
child has been taunted and humiliated by white playmates in his neighborhood 
and has witnessed the emotional reactions of his parents to these and other 
race incidents. The mother of the white child confesses to her own dislike of 
Negroes but has beaten him for using the word “Nigger.”’ For both children 
the vocabulary of race has thus become affectively weighted, and interracial 
experience has had significant ego-reference. 

Exhaustive analysis of the data yielded by this study may produce amplifi- 
cation or modification of the hypotheses presented above. Data from three of 
the play-interviews have been very scantily treated here. These three experi- 
mental approaches consisted in: (1) a modification of the Miniature Life Toy 
technique;'® (2) a picture technique similar to the Thematic Apperception 
Test; and (3) a jig-saw puzzle technique developed for use in this study. The 
total information concerning individual subjects, drawn from observation, 
interviews with parents, and the experimental situations, will be integrated in 
a series of case studies. This type of analysis is of major importance, since 
“There is probably no aspect of social behavior which can be adequately 
understood apart from its relation to the personality of the individual.” 
Another objective of the case studies will be to identify the learning mecha- 
nisms by which concepts concerning race appear to have been acquired. 

Preliminary analysis leads to the belief that these children of approximately 
three to four and one half years were in the process of becoming aware of race 
differences and their implications. This awareness is apparent in the observa- 
tions that more than half of the subjects identified themselves with dolls 
representative of their own race, that about three quarters of the subjects 
indicated that they regarded white dolls as prettier than brown dolls, that 
a few children appeared to reject the idea of cross-racial hospitality in the 
home, that a third or more of the subjects used vernacular group names 
spontaneously, that half of the subjects spontaneously segregated dolls by 
color, and that occasional incidents convincingly demonstrated the awareness 
of certain children. The perplexing problem of race is brought clearly into focus 


1® Lerner and Murphy, 1941. 1 Murray, 1938. 
”® Murphy and Newcomb, 1937, p. 279. 
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in the words of one of the Negro children who asked “Why is it that some 
people are brown and some are white?” 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups. W. LLoyp WARNER and LEO SROLe. 
(xii pp. 312, $4.00. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1945.) 


This, the third volume in a projected series of six, undertakes to treat some of the 
data collected for an analysis of a New England factory community from the viewpoint 
of the ethnic groups which make up a large part of its population. It deals with the 
introduction and progress of the Irish, French Canadians, Jews, Italians, Armenians, 
Greeks, Poles and Russians through the residential, occupational and class structure of 
the New World community to which they migrated. 

The authors find what they must have known they would find. Immigrants settle 
first in the least desirable residential areas and in the course of time move to more 
desirable sections; much the same thing happens so far as occupation is concerned 
and, since these two are among the most important badges of social class, it is demon- 
strable that there is class mobility as well. They find also that old-world societies are 
secularized in contact with dominant American environments, that religion is a major 
conservative force in the maintenance of immigrant culture, that there is conflict be- 
tween generations within any ethnic group, and that some ethnic groups have advanced 
more rapidly than others. Much of the book is a statement, and usually not even a 
restatement, of the obvious, and scarcely justifies the elaborate research apparatus 
employed. 

The shortcomings are many, largely ones of omission. The role of the host com- 
munity in determining the extent and rate of mobility is almost totally ignored. The 
mechanisms employed by the dominant native group to govern the preferment and 
retardation of the immigrant and native-born ethnic groups are nowhere discussed. 
The last section which purports to classify ethnic and color minorities with reference 
to their social distance from the dominant white American group is merely presumptive 
in view of the faults of the evidence supposedly precedent to it. 

The third volume in the Yankee City series will provide substantial ammunition to 
those who questioned the utility and meaningfulness of the system of classification of 
class and status put forward in the first two volumes, for the findings of this volume are 
scarcely a demonstration of the effectiveness of the classification as a new and useful 
tool. 


Lioyp H. FIsHER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Lay My Burden Down; A Folk History of Slavery. B. A. Borin (Editor). (266 pp. 
$3.50. University of Chicago Press, 1945.) 


Lay My Burden Down contains source material from which many other books might 
be written. It is neither history nor folklore, in the exact use of those terms, but is a 
“collective saga of slavery” from the memories of former Negro slaves. 

Mr. Botkin was folklore editor of the WPA Federal Writers Project. One part of the 
project consisted of interviewing an enormous number of ex-slaves, getting them to 
talk freely about the old slavery days, and recording their stories. The book is made 
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from a selection of excerpts and complete narratives of this collection. As the editor 
says, it is “a mixture of fact and fancy, colored by the fantasy and idealization of old 
people recalling the past.”’ A strong feeling tone pervades all the narratives. There are 
five sections. The first one, “Mother Wit,” consists of anecdotes of turning the tables 
on the Master, of “how come” stories, of tall tales, of legends about Lincoln, and 
of tales of birds and beasts. We liked the following ditty in one of the anecdotes about 
turning the tables on the master: 


“T fooled Old Master seven years, 
Fooled the overseer three. 
Hand me down my banjo, 
And J’ll tickle your bel-lee.” 


Part Two, “Long Remembrance,” contains detailed descriptions of slavery from 
fifteen ex-slaves. Some of the memories are pleasant—of good times, of feelings of 
loyalty and genuine affection towards a kind master, but more are those of hardships, 
brutalities, and punishments. Some are merely descriptive, as the following excerpt 
from one story: 


“They wasn’t no church for the slaves, but we goes to the white folks’ arbor on 
Sunday evening, and a white man he gits up there to preach to the niggers. He say, 
‘Now I take my text, which is, “Nigger obey your master and your mistress,” cause 
what you git from them here in this world am all you ever going to git, ’cause you 
just like hogs and the other animals—when you dies, you ain’t no more, after you 
been throwed in that hole.’ I guess we believed that for a while ’cause we didn’t have 
no way finding out different. We didn’t see no Bibles.” 


Part Three, “From Can to Can’t,” continues the stories of slavery, and Part Four’ 
“A War Among White Folks,” contains recollections of the Civil War—the Master 
going away, the Yankees coming, the first news of freedom. The final part, “All I Know 
About Freedom,”’ is the stories of Reconstruction days and ranges from anecdotes of 
the new-found freedom to pick peaches and dance all night, to voting and the Ku Klux 
Klan. A few ex-slaves stayed with their masters, but most of them moved. As one of 
them said, “Right off, colored folks started to move. They seemed to want to get 
closer to freedom, so they’d know what it was—like a place or a city.” 

These eye-witness accounts of the past give us a homely and vivid picture of a folk 
culture. Phrases like, “Mean a man as God ever wattled a gun in,” and, “I nussed 
babies til I got against nussing babies’”’ make us realize again the great richness of this 
folk language. These ex-slaves are wonderful story-tellers, better than most of the 
novelists who have written about them, and the social history portrayed through their 
stories seems to come closer to reality than do the history books. The social anthro- 
pologist and the student of culture and personality will find the book full of excellent 
material, and fascinating to read. 

A detailed index would have been most useful to any serious student, and it is to be 
regretted that there is none at all. 

HorTENSE POWDERMAKER 
QUEENS COLLEGE, 
FLusHInG, N. Y. 
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The Last Trek of the Indians. GRANT FOREMAN. (382 pp., 1 pl., 8 maps. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1946.) 


This is an important and valuable historical contribution to our knowledge of the 
Federal Government’s relations with the American Indians. Using Oklahoma as a back- 
ground, Grant Foreman has presented a treatise which poignantly airs our Indian re- 
moval policy during the whole of the 19th century. While primarily concerned with the 
tribes originally occupying what are now Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the author shows 
by rich documentary evidence the manner by which hosts of Indian nations were in- 
duced to cede their lands and subsequently to populate the so-called Indian Territory. 

Prepared, as it is, with a barrister’s insight, the reader has the feeling of being taken 
behind the scenes to gather glimpses of political chicanery and personal rapaciousness 
in an era of ascending population growth and mass migration wherein a minority people 
—the Indians—were swept or crushed by the force. It is a book filled mostly with 
examples of the botched results of forced and enforced culture change. 


B. Hassrickx 
Woopnstowy, N. J. 


Washo—Northern Paiute Peyotism; A Study in Acculturation. OMER C. STEWART. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Volume 
40, No. 3, pp. vi, 63-142, plates 1 and 2, 1 text fig., 2 maps. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1944.) 


Since the trait variations of Washo—Northern Paiute peyotism from the standard 
Plains rite are so minor as to be almost imperceptible,’ the main interest of this pam- 
phlet is in its theoretical aspects. 

Omer Stewart disagrees with earlier writers on peyote in a number of particulars. 
While he says that “all Peyote rituals north of the Rio Grande . . . appear universally 
to include elements of Christian ideology and ritual integrated with aboriginal ele- 
ments,” Stewart observes in a footnote that “Radin, Opler, Petrullo, La Barre, and 
others consider Christian elements recent additions,” whereas “evidence to the con- 
trary is presented in my Ute Peyotism” (page 64).? 

Shonle is mistaken in her thesis that “the underlying belief in the supernatural ori- 
gin of visions is important among the factors contributing to the diffusion of peyote 
and in a general way defines the area of its probable spread’”’ (page 86). Stewart by con- 


1 Samples: boiled rice used instead of corn; canned fruit salad for fruit; eagle wing-bone whistle 
not used; water ceremonies sometimes omitted; dancing. A minor error: Schultes did not visit 
thirteen tribes as indicated (page 103). He attended several meetings with me during my second 
summer, then returned from the field according to prearranged personal plans. 

2 What are these “Christian” elements anyway? Prayers to peyote, or via peyote to the 
Great Spirit? An earthen altar? Sage incense? An eagle wing-bone whistle (equated with the 
Catholic bell)? “Baptism” in the drum water? I cannot find a single demonstrably Christian ele- 
ment in Stewart’s list of 265 traits, nor does he discuss any. Great Basin peyotism, which is recent, 
is not the best evidence to substantiate an argument for the near-aboriginality of Christian ele- 
ments; Mexican or transitional Apache data would be more critical. Both Opler and Lumholtz 
are unimpressed by Christian elements in peyotism. It is hard to see in them more than window- 
dressing for a proselytizing cult; considering some of the tribes’ historical exposure to Christianity, 
it is surprising its influence is not greater. 
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trast espouses the botanist Schultes’ view that peyote’s therapeutic power is more 
important and that “the peyote vision is incidental and of little significance.” I have 
tried to show that Schultes was conceptualizing in terms of white ideology, and that 
his unwitting dichotomy of ‘medicine power” into therapeutic pharmacodynamics and 
the supernatural vision creates a pseudo-problem.’ In the Plains, “‘medicine power” 
for curing is supernatural in origin (the vision), not pharmaceutical (specifics). In any 
case, if peyote did not cause visions, would new adherents be so ready to believe that 
it cures (that it has “medicine power’’)? Of course people take peyote mainly to cure 
various ills‘—because a vision-producing plant obviously has medicine power. 

For the rest, the stubborn distributional fact remains that peyotism historically 
has spread much as Shonle’s thesis would predict: we still await in vain reports of 
Pueblo peyotism, except in the case of the most Plains-like, Taos. La Barre is neverthe- 
less in error (page 90 ff) in emphasizing the “cultural compatibility” explanation of 
peyotism’s differential diffusion. No more applicable is Kroeber’s “cultural disintegra- 
tion theory, which says that peoples experiencing cultural disintegration and degrada- 
tion will readily accept new religions, especially those which promise the miraculous 
restoration of former conditions of life’’ (page 90). Equally unacceptable, perhaps, 
would bea combination of these, to the effect that peyotism was successful as a “new” 
Indian religion precisely because it was already compatible with the threatened abor- 
iginal beliefs in disintegrating cultures. 

When prior culture is not significant, its current disintegrated status unimportant, 
and Christian influences (ancient or modern) undiscussed, one wonders why indeed this 
is called “a study in acculturation.” 

‘What is, then, the reason for diffusion? In the case of the Washo-Paiute, the indi- 
vidual, at times with economic motives, looms as a determining element” (page 94). 
Dr. Stewart marshals much impressive and entirely convincing evidence of the eco- 
nomic motivation of the proselytizers. All students of peyotism will surely be con- 
strained to agree that the economic motivation of proselytizers is certainly every bit as 
strong as Stewart contends; but it still remains to point out that this individual eco- 
nomic motivation does not operate in a cultural vacuum. That Ben Lancaster was an 
exploiter of peyotism or John Wilson a crook is nothing more than the devil theory 
of history-by-plot. There are also Bert Crowlance, and Bear Track and Mary Buffalo 
to be considered. There are other peyotists involved besides the peyote chief; the 
Fihrerprinzip concept of ethnological history is an over-simplification. 

It seems unjust, also, for Dr. Stewart to accuse earlier students of peyotism of 
studiously ignoring the individual. Paul Radin’s “Crashing Thunder” is, after all, 
twenty years old; and La Barre wrote in “The Peyote Cult” that 


A descriptive account of a ritual pattern, however meticulously detailed it be, must always fall, 


short of reality unless supplemented by further information regarding its functioning in terms of 
individuals 


when introducing a chapter on the “Psychological Aspects of Peyotism,” which was 


* “Note on Richard Schultes’ ‘The Appeal of Peyote’.” American Anthropologist, 41 (1939), 
pp. 340-342. 


* “Doctoring in peyote meetings . . . is of prime importance, and in the majority of cases 
is the expressed purpose of calling a meeting” (The Peyote Cult, page 85). 
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surely not unfriendly to the study of individual motivations. Dr. Stewart’s narrowed 
choice of explanation is all the more unfortunate because he is right as far as he goes: 


With faith shaken that cultural autopsy can adequately expose reasons for behavior and noting 
that in all groups there are remarkably distinct personal reactions toward introduced cults, 
proselyters and their motives assume new significance (page 94). 


This is vigorous and admirable language. But why confine attention to the motives of 
the proselytizers? Why not extend the franchise of being psychologically motivated 
equally to the new cult’s adherents and opponents too? The nature and current status 
of the culture, and the individual’s relationship to it, may then not seem so unimpor- 
tant. 


Weston LA BARRE 
Duke University, DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 


Pre-Incaic Huamachuco; Survey and Excavations in the Region of Huamachuco and 
Cajabamba. THEODORE D. McCown. (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 39, No. 4, x, 176 pp., 21 figs., 1 map, 
23 pls. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945.) 


Dr. McCown’s report on the archaeology of the Huamachuco-Cajabamba region 
of the northern Peruvian highlands represents the results of Project 9A of the Institute 
of Andean Research, sponsored by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 
project was under the general direction of Professor Kroeber, and was undertaken with 
the full cooperation and assistance of Peruvian authorities. Dr. McCown devoted about 
half of the period from August, 1941 to March, 1942 to field work, the remainder to an 
analysis of his materials in Lima. 

Starting from the “Chimu coast” at Trujillo, the route of his survey followed the 
Rio Moche eastward, crossed the divide to the Marafion drainage and was concentrated 
in the Huamachuco district, about 100 kilometers from the coast. A further survey 
extended north of Huamachuco nearly to the Rio Crisnejas, and included the Caja- 
bamba district. 

Most of the sites encountered in this highland region are located on high hills and 
ridges, difficult of access. The stone walls of buildings are less apparent than are those 
of terraces on the slopes of the steep hills. Surface sherds in uneroded sites are few; 
such tombs as were found had been looted. In general the archaeology of the area is in 
sharp contrast to that of the adjacent coast, if not in number of sites, certainly in the 
diversity and richness of preserved artifacts. 

Among the many ruined stone buildings, forts, and walls, often in combination with 
terraces, to be seen in the region, the great site of Marca Huamachuco is outstanding. 
Here a complex system of heavy defense walls, rectangular and round structures, ex- 
tends for over four kilometers along a high ridge dominating the surrounding country- 
side. Dr. McCown’s excavations produced a stratigraphy of building and pottery styles 
which led him to define two periods of occupation, termed Middle Huamachuco and 
Late Huamachuco. 

Middle Huamachuco is characterized by well-built structures of coursed rubble 
masonry of which the “gallery” is the basic form. These are long, narrow, rectangular or 
circular buildings with high parallel walls (some were undoubtedly 10 meters high), and 
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with two or three stories. Beams for support of upper stories were carried on horizontal 
rows of corbels, or set in niches. Small doors were provided in ground or second story; 
windows were few. Roofs were of thatch, but the buildings are not gable-ended. 
Sculptured heads on tenons were set into the walls, although none was found in place. 
Ashlar blocks found occasionally in the excavation of the galleries, and sometimes re- 
used, suggest an even earlier building period, for which there is no direct evidence. 

Pottery associated with the well-built galleries and forts of Middle Huamachuco 
are terra-cotta, black, and brown plain wares, a polished red ware, and a small per- 
centage of painted types of which black-painted red ware in negative technique, and 
cursive-painted red ware are diagnostic. These relate obviously, although they are not 
identical, to pottery of the Middle Period of the Chimu coast. 

Late Huamachuco buildings are of inferior, uncoursed rubble construction, some- 
times directly overlying the earlier structures or re-using parts of older walls. 

Plain terra-cotta, black, and brown wares still occur, sometimes with tripod legs 
or annular bases, not characteristic of the earlier wares. In addition gray, orange, and 
buff plain wares are found. Dot-and-circle punching, incision, and the greater frequency 
of modeling distinguish the unpainted pottery from that of the earlier period. Painted 
wares are chiefly combinations of red or black-and-red on white slip on plain surface. 
From this pottery, and certain unusual pieces, McCown concludes that the best evidence 
points to contemporaneity of the period with Late Chimu. 

The second great site in the area is Viracochapampa. Built in a square oriented to 
the cardinal directions, and divided by a walled street some 565 meters in length, 
cutting the city into a western two-sevenths and an eastern five-sevenths, the site was 
obviously built as a unit from a single plan. The inner arrangement of fields, courts and 
rectangular buildings is complicated and can be appreciated only from the excellent 
plan presented by McCown. A plaza, almost exactly in the center of the square, is sur- 
rounded by buildings, beyond which lie fields within the outer walls. The usual type 
of building is a central open area surrounded on three sides by long, narrow galleries 
of random rubble masonry. These served as dwellings. Buildings were probably never 
more than 6 meters high, with two stories, the beams for which were supported on 
rows of corbels, niches, or offsets. Entrances are extremely rare, both in single struc- 
tures and in entire complexes of buildings. 

Excavations produced relatively small quantities of plain brown and buff sherds, 
many from tripod vessels. No pottery attributable to the Incas or in imitation of 
Cuzco styles was found. Plain wares do not relate in detail to those of late Huamachuco, 
and are inferior in quality. On the basis of historical accounts and the general similarity 
in architectural planning between Viracochapampa and the site of Pikillajta, near 
Cuzco, McCown concludes that the city was planned and built after the Inca conquest 
of the area, about a century before the Spanish Conquest. This view might be accepted 
with only slight reserve in spite of the lack of Inca sherds at Viracochapampa, were it 
not for the very doubtful attribution of Pikillajta, either on the basis of architecture or 
pottery, to the Late Inca period. On this account, and because historical sources may 
refer to certain undoubted Inca remains in the Huamachuco district, the ascription of 
Viracochapampa to the Inca seems questionable. 

The establishment of relationships between the two Huamachuco and the Vira- 
cochapampa cultures and other areas suffers from our general ignorance of the northern 
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highlands of Peru. Certain similarities to coastal materials have been indicated, and 
it is McCown’s opinion that the Huamachuco cursive and negative styles lie between 
major highland centers of these styles to the north and south respectively. 

The foregoing very briefly indicates something of the nature of the important sites 
surveyed, tested and described in a happy combination of full detail and unusually 
readable comment. 

This report is a major contribution concerning a region about which only the most 
superficial data have previously been presented. 


ALFRED Kipper, II 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ASIA 
Sumerian Mythology: A Study of Spiritual and Literary Achievement in the Third Mil- 

lennium B.C. S. N. Kramer. (American Philosophical Society, Memoir 21. xiv, 

125 pp. Philadelphia, 1944.) 

There is no substitute for data. Since anthropology first took its stand on the side 
of fact as opposed to fancy, it has unearthed, and absorbed, some astonishing blocks of 
factual material. In recent years it has shown a tendency not only to dig up its own 
facts but to reach out and take what it could use from psychology, sociology and 
history. This has been a just procedure, for its materials have been used by these 
disciplines in turn. The process, however, may be disturbing to the individual anthro- 
pologist, for, whatever his specialties, he must know something of all cultures and, as 
much as possible, he must know all aspects of those cultures. The last several decades 
have added greatly to his responsibilities, and among the more significant additions 
are the data on the culture of Sumer. 

The Sumerians were a non-Semitic, non-Indo-European people who lived in the lower 
Tigris-Euphrates plain from the beginning of the fourth to the end of the third mil- 
lennium B.C. Their racial and linguistic affiliations are still unclassifiable but, if we are 
to believe the evidence of the bearded figures with high bridged noses which appear on 
their cylinder seals, they were not unrelated to present-day Caucasoid types, and, 
although its affiliates remain unknown, their language has been deciphered from the 
Semitic Accadian of later Babylonia and Assyria. The Babylonians, indeed, used the 
Sumerian script even after the Third Dynasty of Ur was conquered, and this continued 
use of Sumerian suggests that it was held in high esteem as the language of civilization, 
even as Rome regarded Greek, and Medieval Europe regarded Latin. Certainly the 
intruding Semites borrowed freely from Sumerian culture. These facts and the early 
provenience of Sumer have led Dr. Kramer to call it “the dominant cultural group of 
the entire Near East” and to substantiate this dominance by reference to three factors: 

“1. It was the Sumerians who developed and probably invented the cuneiform system of writ- 
ing which was adopted by nearly all the peoples of the Near East and without which the cultural 
progress of western Asia would have been largely impossible. 

“2, The Sumerians developed religious and spiritual concepts together with a remarkably well 
integrated pantheon which influenced profoundly all the peoples of the Near East, including the 
Hebrews and the Greeks. Moreover, by way of Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, not 
a few of these spiritual and religious concepts have permeated the modern civilized world. 

“3. The Sumerians produced a vast and highly developed literature, largely poetic in char- 
acter, consisting of epics and myths, hymns and lamentations, proverbs and “words of wisdom.” 
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These compositions are inscribed in cuneiform script on clay tablets which date largely from ap- 
proximately 2000 B.C.” (p. vii) 


The future will decide whether or not Sumer is to be thought of as the originator 
of or even as the only contributor to the developed arts which it so well represented. 
One delightful myth tells how Inanna, tutelary goddess of Erech, journeys downriver 
to Eridu to obtain the “ 
Sumerian civilization” (p. 66). These cultural concepts “were no doubt current cen- 
turies earlier” (than 20C0 B.C.). It seems probable that several local culture centers 
were actually involved in their early elaboration. However this may be, dairying and 


divine decrees which are the basis of the culture pattern of 


agricultural economies were already integrated under a highly developed political or- 
ganization reared upon the wealth of a commercial empire. The Sumerian literary tab- 
lets which are discussed in the present volume certainly derive from a complex culture 
rich in property and idea. 

Ninety-five per cent of the quarter of a million existing Sumerian tablets are eco- 
nomic in character. Only some three thousand, no more than one percent, are inscribed 
with literary compositions. Of these, eleven hundred located in the University Museum 
at Philadelphia and eight hundred in the Museum of the Ancient Orient in Istanbul 
were excavated by the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur some fifty years ago. 
These, plus published fragments from other museum collections, form the basis of Dr. 
Kramer’s material. The book is the first volume of a proposed seven-volume series on 
Sumerian culture, and contains a detailed description of the sources together with a 
brief outline of the more significant Sumerian mythological concepts. Full texts with 
translation and commentary are, therefore, to appear in later volumes. The present 
summary gives a representative sample of Sumerian myth content and style and is well 
illustrated with a map and reproductions of tablets and cylinder seals. 

These are fascinating data and could be put to many uses. Dr. Kramer’s own discus- 
sion places the Sumerian deities and myth concepts in relation to their Babylonian and, 
less frequently, to their Greek or Hebrew parallels. The comparison does not attempt to 
be exhaustive but is intended to emphasize the place of Sumerian thought in the later 
Near East tradition. Some of the comparative details are of particular interest, yet 
are tantalizing as well. In the Hebrew myth of the creation of man, 


“man was fashioned from clay for the purpose of ruling over the animals. In the Babylonian myth, 
man was made of the blood of one of the more troublesome of the gods who was killed for that 
purpose; he was created primarily in order to serve the gods and free them from the need of work- 
ing for their bread. According to our Sumerian poem, which antedates both the Hebrew and the 
Babylonian versions by more than a millennium, man was fashioned of clay as in the Biblical 
version. The purpose for which he was created, however, was to free the gods from laboring for 
their sustenance, as in the Babylonian version.” (p. 69) 


The myth thus involves four incidents, two of which appear in the Sumerian version 
and tie it to the Hebrew and Babylonian respectively. We are not informed of the sources 
of the other two incidents, if they are known, and it is certain that the analysis of the 
myth is suggestive only. 

Literary materials of this sort can be capably handled only by specialists, but we 
are fortunate that Dr. Kramer has given us careful translations even in the samples 
included here. Doubtful or foreign words are indicated and unsatisfactory literal trans- 
lations which may be idioms or carry fuller implications are also marked. The variety 
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and richness of Sumerian literature are well documented by the translations given. No 
one piece, however, is quoted in its entirety, as known, and the English vocabulary 
used is the familiar, semi-biblical language traditional in reproductions of the ancient 
classics. Succeeding volumes will print all of the material at Dr. Kramer’s command 
and, one presumes, will include interlineal translations, so that these slight faults will 
be overcome. 

In any case, the ties between Sumerian and other Near East and Mediterranean 
mythologies are not dependent upon superficial likenesses in the vocabularies of trans- 
lation. Myths of origin, accounts of an underworld and of flood, and two pastoral idyls 
establish a fundamental kinship with later myth concepts and patterns. The material 
is here for a careful comparative study, not only with preserved Babylonian, Hebrew 
and Greek mythologies, but with the more nearly contemporaneous Egyptian. 

Recognizing the similarity of these early Mediterranean concepts which persist in 
present European-American cultures, one is tempted to contrast them with another 
set of present-day concepts which seem to be of later date and are best represented by 
the tales of Grimm, Russian folklore collected in the past century, and the series re- 
tained in the Arabian Nights. The magical elements of these stories need analysis, 
yet it is suggestive that like elements crop up in the Arthurian legends and other folk- 
lores of northern derivation. One cannot help but feel that these elements should be 
considered in their possible relationship to the magical practices of Arctic shamanism. 
Instances of such magic do not occur in this Sumerian literature. There are no frog 
princes, no magic swords or carpets, no jinns or fairy godmothers. The gods have a 
commonplace reality. If such a contrast between a northern, magical tradition and an 
ancient, local Near East and Mediterranean tradition were to be established, it would 
illuminate many dark spots in European culture history. 

Comparative studies using this material should also include East Indian and 
African mythologies, the latter with its own magical accounts and its animal stories. 
Only by such analysis shall we arrive at the origins of developed Indo-European 
mythology. Various special studies might also be made. One thinks immediately of the 
presence of lamentations on the Sumerian tablets. Lamentations remained in Mediter- 
ranean culture, both in literature and ritual, at least to the time of Rome. What were 
their cultural correlations and what significance did they hold which was later lost? 

This Sumerian material forms a real addition to the body of world mythology, and 
even a brief survey reminds one that almost all the important anthropological studies 
of European folklore remain to be done. 

Marian W. SMITH 

CorumBiA UNIVERSITY, NEw York, N. Y. 


The Warlis. K. J. Save. (Foreword by B. G. Kher. x, 280 pp., Rs. 10. Bombay. Padma 
Publications Ltd., 1945.) 


In several of the provinces of India, special officials have been appointed to look 
after the interests of the tribal peoples. The effectiveness of such an official is about 
that of a sympathetic and well-meaning Agent on an American Indian reservation at 
the close of the last century. The author, as “Special Officer for the Protection of Abor- 
iginal and Hill Tribes” in the Thana District of Bombay, has had the advantage of 
close familiarity with the group he describes in the present work. 
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The Warlis are not a large tribe as tribes go in India, numbering something more 
than two hundred thousand. They are scattered through the districts to the north of 
the city of Bombay as far as the Surat Agency, their heaviest concentration being in the 
Thana District. They are dispersed in small clusters of huts in the forest or on the out- 
skirts of Hindu villages. Whatever independent economy they may once have had has 
long vanished. They cling precariously to the emaciated corpus of the local agriculture. 
They are cultivators and take pride in characterizing themselves as such, but this pride 
yields neither skill nor industry. A Warli rarely possesses enough seed or draft animals 
or land for his sustenance from year to year. These are loaned by caste land owners 
who exact a large share of the crop in return. What remains helps feed the family for 
part of the year, and for the rest there is some food gathering and fishing, occasional 
work for hire, and—much more frequently than would seem possible—simple starvation. 
Mr. Save says that the Warlis are the very incarnation of poverty; the impoverishment 
extends through Warli culture, which, in most phases, resembles an attenuated Hindu- 
ism of the neighboring Maratha variety. 

Poverty itself does not engender untouchability. Even a Brahmin is not polluted 
by the touch of a Warli and, though they are outside the caste system, the Warlis share 
the common Indian concern with group status. They hold themselves superior to cer- 
tain other forest peoples of the vicinity. Further, Warlis from one locality are reluctant 
to interdine or intermarry with tribesmen from another locality, lest in so doing they 
endanger their status. 

The process of integration into the caste structure, which operates among most tri- 
bal groups in India, is no less at work among the Warlis. A few coastal villages, pre- 
sumably those which are most advantageously situated economically, have organized 
to raise their status to the level of the lower-class Hindu cultivators. To this end they 
have changed their group name, and have framed rules regarding marriage customs. 

For most Warlis, however, poverty and isolation preclude any drive for social 
mobility. Whatever surplus happens to be momentarily available is expended for toddy, 
the fermented sap of palms. The alcoholic excesses of the Warlis are of great concern to 
the author, who proffers a few remedial suggestions. 

We may hope that in the future Mr. Save and other Indian ethnologists endowed 
with similar opportunities and talents will give us more than the bare outline of a cul- 
ture. Indian anthropologists in general greatly need the stimulus and interest generated 
by contact with others in the discipline. Not only have they been isolated from anthro- 
pological work in other countries, they are too often isolated from each other. The 
stream of students and established scholars which is now beginning to flow from India 
to America should include many more anthropologists than have appeared so far. 


Davin G. MANDELBAUM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Folk Tales of Mahakoshal. Verrter Eiwin. (ix, 517 pp. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don. 1944.) 


This collection in English translation of 150 stories from the Central Provinces is 
an impressive addition to the corpus of Indian folk tales. By virtue of mere numbers the 
present volume ranks among the most important collections made in other parts of 
India, and with respect to scholarly presentation and treatment of material Verrier 
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Elwin has far surpassed the great majority of his predecessors in the field of Indian folk- 
lore. 

The stories were collected from fifteen tribes and castes of the Central Provinces, 
among which the Baiga, Gond, Agaria, Muria, and Maria are well known through 
ethnographic accounts by Elwin and W. V. Grigson. Since the raw materials of folklore 
are the common property of all these groups, the author in arranging the tales for 
publication chose to ignore tribal boundaries and to stress the unity of subject matter. 
In every case, however, the tribe or caste and the district in which the story was re- 
corded are noted. For purposes of comparative folklore this arrangement is a gain. 
Well-known motifs in Indian folk literature form the central theme in such chapters 
as those entitled “The Skin Dress,” “The Jealous Queens,” “The Youngest Brother,” 
“The ‘Magic Articles’ Motif.” The familiar contest theme is illustrated by four ex- 
amples and the cumulative story by two, both from the Baiga. Of special interest are 
the stories grouped together under the title “Kings and Battles.” These were collected 
from the Pardhan, bards and minstrels of the Gond tribe who in a certain season of the 
year tour the countryside chanting their tales and begging at the houses of Gond clan- 
members. Notes on the relations between the Gond and their “younger brothers,” the 
Pardhan, provided in the introduction, set the scene for the reader. These stories are 
a mixture of history and legend and refer to the days when Gond rajas ruled an exten- 
sive kingdom in Central India. The Pardhan tales told, according to the author, “with 
remarkable vigour, humour and artistic power” are distinct in form and subject matter 
from the ordinary folk tale. 

Each chapter in the book contains an introduction in which frequently is brought 
together comparative material from other collections of Indian folk tales. The author 
has also provided us with copious notes, many of which, for example the notes on “The 
Act of Truth” (p. 186) and “The Life Index” (p. 62), discuss the use and distribution 
of motifs and their variants, while others of particular interest to the anthropologist 
offer information on such subjects as “The Aboriginal Attitude to Sadhus” (p. 329), 
“Milk-medicine” and artificial lactation (p. 212), and “The Lamsena,” or youth who 
becomes a servant in his father-in-law’s house in order to pay for his bride (p. 329). 

In addition to the stories there is an index listing with brief notes the tribes among 
whom the stories were collected. An annotated list of tales recorded from the Central 
Provinces in other works as well as in extensive bibliography of Indian folklore add 
greatly to the usefulness of the volume. 

Verrier Elwin in the present study stresses principally the historical aspects of folk- 
lore, and the distribution of motifs over a wide area. He is aware that folklore lends it- 
self to treatment as a social phenomenon giving expression to culturally dictated atti- 
tudes and behavior. However, referring to Boas’ work on Tsimshian mythology, he 
states that “Among our aboriginals . . . the majority of the tales are as remote from 
ordinary life as they can make them. I am doubtful how far any of the Indian collec- 
tions would have ‘the merit of bringing out those points which are of interest to the 
people themselves and present in a way an autobiography of the tribe’.” (p. xix) This 
seems a somewhat superficial conclusion, and all the more so in view of the fact that 
here and there throughout the volume the author offers observations which contradict 
his previous statement. On p. 370, for example, he analyzes tales of incest from the 
Baiga, Gond and Agaria and shows how the variations accord with differing attitudes 
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of the three tribes. It is to be hoped that Elwin, when he has completed the historical 
analysis of folk tales, will turn his attention to problems of acculturation. His detailed 
and intimate knowledge of these peoples should enable him to make an important con- 
tribution to the sociological and psychological study of folklore. 
Dorotuy M. SPENCER 
Wasurincton, D. C. 


Folk-Songs of the Maikal Hills. and SHAMRAO HIvaLte. (xi, 407 pp. 
Oxford University Press, London. 1944.) 


In the introduction to this volume of Gond poetry the authors express their belief 
that “in songs, in charms, in actually fixed and established documents we have the 
most authentic and unshakable witnesses to ethnographic fact.” (p. xiv) These folk- 
songs, therefore, may be considered a supplement to previous ethnographic studies on 
the Baiga and Gond peoples in that they “‘round off and complete” the picture of tribal 
life in Central India. A further purpose in presenting this volume to the public is the 
preservation and encouragement of an aboriginal art which faces destruction from 
within and from without as a result of contact with foreign civilizations. The authors 
give emphatic expression to their opinion that the “Indian ‘primitive’—for all his ma- 
terial poverty and lack of conventional learning—is not to be pitied and ‘uplifted,’ but 
rather to be respected and admired. Nothing in his life is more admirable than his 
flair for poetry, his sense of rhythm, his love of art. We believe that if he would be 
rightly guided, he would not be ashamed of these great things and that if he would 
employ them more enthusiastically he would soon win an honoured place in the social 
structure of modern India.” (p. xxix) This volume should give pause to those—and 
there are many in India—who take an opposite view of the value of aboriginal culture. 

Due to the impossibility of producing a completely literal translation and at the 
same time an intelligible English version the authors have not attempted to retain the 
form of the songs; their aim has been to avoid departure from the original meaning and 
to introduce no extraneous images. Notes on the patterns of the principal varieties of 
songs and comments on stylistic features such as onomatopoeia, the use of internal 
rhyme, echo-words, and alliteration indicate the difficulties involved in translation and 
give an idea of the original form. Walter Kaufman has recorded and published inde- 
pendently! the music of the songs, and many of his notations are reprinted here. 

In selecting the material for this volume of 619 songs the authors drew upon a large 
collection of several thousand which they have recorded over a period of years.* In 
making their choice they have been concerned not only to present a view of village life 
in its various aspects but also to display the artistic and poetic talents of the people. 
On the whole this combination has resulted in a book of verse which should prove of 
interest to a popular audience as well as to students of primitive culture. The latter, 
however, may perhaps be inclined to wonder whether these songs do not reflect a 
somewhat distorted picture of aboriginal life. The romantic theme, for example, seems 
to be very heavily stressed. Many of the songs, the authors tell us, are “about the prices 
of things, many work tediously through the whole table®of affinity. ... To*aboriginals 


1 Folk Songs of the Gond and Baiga. (The Musical Quarterly, xxvii. New York. 1941.) 
2 In 1935 the same authors published Songs of the Forest. The Folk Poetry of the Gonds. Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1935. 
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who are always engrossed in matters of kinship and relationship the Table of Affinity 
is a thing of excitement and beauty. To very poor people living on the borderline of 
starvation the prices of things and references to food and drink, to little presents and 
their few cheap luxuries are fit subjects of poetry.” (p. xii) But very few illustrations of 
these interests are included in the present collection, and it seems possible that the 
traditions of English lyric poetry have unduly influenced the selection. 

Although among these aboriginal peoples dancing is now becoming a lost art, most 
of the songs originated in connection with the dance. Full and illustrated descriptions 
of the dances are given, accompanied by examples of typical songs. From a sociological 
point of view one of the most interesting groups of songs is the cycle sung in connection 
with the marriage ceremony. These songs add meaning to the ritual and afford a great 
deal of insight into emotional relations between the persons involved. Cradle songs and 
mourning songs are usually composed extemporaneously, but a few standardized ex- 
amples are included in the collection. One example is given of the long narrative poems 
recited by the Pardhan, the Gond bards, and there are a few songs of ballad type sung 
for certain of the dances. The chants sung during the performance of the ceremony to 
cure snake-bite form another interesting series. 

The material in this volume is a rich source for the study of symbolism. The exten- 
sive use of symbols is in fact largely responsible for the poetry of the songs, many of 
which are quite unintelligible without a knowledge of the references. The following de- 
scribes the “difficulty of a young man unable to get a wife’’: 

“O ho hai! In the middle of the path 

Is a creeper heavy with gourds 

I have searched in every creeper 

Every creeper, but I have found nothing.” (p. 237) 


The accompanying note tells us that “in every creeper, which represents the village 
sprawling on the hill, there are many gourds or girls.” In other songs a girl is a bamboo 
“because her waist is slender and she sways like one” (p. 115), or a bird, because she 
is “apt to fly away and desert her lover,” a cow, because she “‘goes by devious and secret 
routes and is never caught.” (p. 113) The symbolism of the songs is interwoven with 
that of dreams, omens and riddles, while other symbols are derived from folk-tales. 
Both Gond and Pardhan “think and talk in symbols all their lives,” and the authors 
emphasize the fact that “the symbolism of the songs is simply the symbolism of every 
day set to music.” (p. 113) 

Dorotuy M. SPENCER 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Daughter of Han; The Autobiography of a Chinese Working Woman. Ipa Pruitt. 

249 pp. $3.00. (Yale University Press, 1945.) 

This is the fascinating story of the life of Ning the Old Lady. Ning the Old Lady was 
born in 1867, in a small town in Shantung Province, North China, and in a family 
whose fortune went steadily down hill. She grew up, therefore, in poverty. But even in 
childhood she showed signs of the indomitable spirit which ran through the vicissitudes 
of her entire life. At twelve she was betrothed to a person fourteen years older than 
herself. The custom was against betrothal to a man so much older but her parents had 
hoped that an older husband would be more considerate to his bride. They were also 
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attracted by the fact that his mother had already passed away, which meant that our 
heroine, after marriage, would have no exacting mother-in-law to reckon with. They 
did not, however, figure on her future husband’s turning out to be a ne’er-do-well. She 
was married when she was fifteen. After the wedding bells had rung she found him 
living with a mistress in the same house; thereafter one disaster befell her after an- 
other. To the extent and intensity of her misery her ne’er-do-well husband contributed 
not a little. He never supported her, and at various times attempted to sell one or 
another of her children. For many years of her life she nearly starved and for some 
years she begged in the streets. Then she decided to work as a maid servant. She 
worked for military officials, civil officials, Mohammedans, and missionaries, while 
at the same time raising her own children. It is in this portion of the narrative that 
we find a very rich store of intimate knowledge on life in Chinese homes and missionary 
compounds which, to my knowledge, has hitherto escaped description anywhere. Ning 
the Old Lady gives some most revealing incidents in her life with the missionaries, 
incidents which do not speak particularly well for some of the latter’s mentality or be- 
havior among the so-called heathen whom it was their job to win over, but which, I 
hope, will be good spiritual food for reflection on the part of present or prospective 
missionaries. 

In spite of every disaster Ning the Old Lady steered her life and that of her children 
as close as possible to the course which she had determined. She took care of her dying 
father-in-law day and night; she eliminated her husband’s irregular influences without 
having to break up her family life; she got her children married; she did her best to 
bring up her son to be an honest working man and her daughters to be obedient 
daughters-in-law and wives; she succeeded in getting her son started in life; she saw 
her grandsons in school and her granddaughter established in a profession; for such 
achievements she won the respect of her neighbors and all who knew her; she was only 
baffled by her thirty-five-year-old granddaughter’s refusal to discuss marriage with her. 
But the only thing which really constituted a dark spot in her life was her final failure 
to make one of her daughters (widowed) listen to her and live with her under the same 
roof. Even on this point Ning the Old Lady never ceased trying. 

For the student of comparative cultures and of the bearing of cultures on personal- 
ity the present document will serve to clarify, amongst a number of others, two out- 
standing points. First, no Chinese could have been more immersed in traditional 
Chinese culture, and no Chinese could have been more conscious of fate and fatalism 
than Ning the Old Lady. At one point she said: 

“From the time I was conceived, the fortunes of the family went down. The destiny deter- 
mined for me by Heaven was not a good one.” (p. 12) 


Later, discussing the life of one of her daughters, Mantze, 


“And so Mantze blames me for all the misfortunes of her life. But a woman should marry. 
It is the destiny of woman and her happiness to carry on the life stream. There is no way for one 
to plan for the future. We must take things as they come. Those who are too careful for the future 
only frightened themselves. All of life is in the destiny that is bound up in the eight ideographs of 
the time of birth—the two that control the year of birth and the two that control the month, the 
two for the day and the two for hour.” (p. 153) 


Yet what a contrast appears when we compare these quotations with the actual way 
Ning the Old Lady handled her life and that of others for whom she was responsible. 


ter- 
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For her way was in no instance governed by a passive resignation to fate or fatalism. 
In fact, the basic attitude of Ning the Old Lady toward life and its problems was no 
different from that of the forefathers of present-day Americans who prayed to God but 
kept their powder dry. To Ning the Old Lady fate was her God. 

Secondly, in spite of this similarity in basic attitude toward life and its problems, 
the thing which distinguished Ning the Old Lady from millions of women in the Ameri- 
can culture was the goal or objective she desired at various stages of her life. With the 
exception of one or two items, how very different was the list of lifetime achievements 
of Ning the Old Lady, and some of the values she insisted on, from those of any 
American grandmother? If we had a record of the life of a male Chinese and were to 
compare his goal in life with that of a male American I have no doubt that, because 
of the greater range of activities usually covered by the male, the differences would be 
even greater. 

The above discussion goes to show that Chinese, in spite of their reputation for 
belief in fate, are no more fatalistic than Occidentals. Any energetic Chinese, like any 
energetic American, will do anything in his or her power to get ahead according to his 
or her life’s aspirations. The difference between Chinese and Occidental cultures and 
their end-results lies not in the presence or absence of the belief in fate, which is merely 
a convenient psychological device to tide over difficulties created by frustration, but in 
the different culturally determined aspirations or goals of life prevalent in either 
culture. As a whole the traditional Chinese aspirations were confined within a narrow 
circle illuminated largely by a “golden” past; while as a whole the contemporary 
Occidental, especially American, aspirations are spread over the present and future, 
with a much wider range of possibilities. 

For recording and producing this moving and important autobiography Miss Ida 
Pruitt deserves hearty congratulations from all her readers, who should include not only 
the social scientist, and the historian, but the layman as well. 

Francis L. K. Hsu 
Unrversity, ITHaca, N. Y. 


A Chinese Village: Taitou, Shantung Province. Martin C. YANG. (xvii, 275 pp. $3.00. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1945.) 


The little village of Taitou will henceforth represent a great deal to the anthropolo- 
gist; it will inevitably be a reference point for the social ethnology of the peasant people 
of Northern China. It is properly this, and it is a great deal more. 

Mr. Yang’s book is a study in “intimate ethnography,” if we may coin a phrase. 
It is an orderly description of village society, starting with the interpersonal relation- 
ships of family life and proceeding outward until the whole village and finally the 
complex of villages dependent upon a single market town is included. The whole is 
suffused with a kind of Life With Father aspect, though the author’s chaste, dry style 
tends to obscure this quality. The detailed account of family, clan and village life could 
not be possible without this autobiographical basis. And the microcosm which is the 
subject of this book affords us insight into the great and enigmatic country of which it 
is a part. 

The intimate ethnography as a form of treatise poses certain interesting problems. 
Because the author knows so well the behavior of individual neighbors in a given situa- 
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tion, he does not fall into the pitfall of facile generalization which so often ensnares 
the stranger ethnologist. Mr. Yang knows that what the wealthy can do may often be 
quite improper for the poor, and vice versa. He knows that the contented and the am- 
bitious behave differently in a given cultural situation. He presents with satisfying 
realism the interplay between individual personality and social convention. The inti- 
mate portrait of family controls renders words like matriarchal all but meaningless. 

The intimate ethnography has its limitations. The very absence of generalizations 
and summarizations is a loss, for they might, with all their minor inaccuracies, occa- 
sionally carry the essence of the picture in an enduring and useful form. At times the 
author accepts the cultural definition of the situation, leaving the more skeptical reader 
unsatisfied. For instance, Taitou society has loose class distinctions with a high degree 
of mobility, though Mr. Yang’s deprecatory treatment of a century has a distinctly 
oriental flavor. Movement up and down the scale is the result of personal thrift and 
industry, according both to unwritten tradition and the Clan Books. There is an occa- 
sional hint that less commendable techniques for achieving wealth and status, and 
indirect modes of control for its continuation, are found in Taitou, as they are elsewhere 
in China and the remainder of the world. But the author fundamentally accepts tra- 
dition on this point. In short, the scene he portrays is intimate and detailed, yet we do 
not get behind the scenes. 

It is this quality which makes the discussion of rural policy somewhat disappointing. 
For instance, the author’s elaborate scheme for unifying the badly scattered individual 
landholdings must rest upon outside force because the actual lines of control are not 
carefully drawn. Nor does the plan hold any promise for the future, for in its failure to 
meet with the causes of the problem it does not prevent its rapid recurrence. 

These strictures on this highly interesting study are minor in the face of the inti- 
mate description and the deep insight that it offers of Chinese peasant life. They rep- 
resent, rather, the limitations of a technique which has many other things to commend 
it, and a limitation which applies with perhaps as much force to more standard ethno- 
graphic methods. 

WALTER R. GOLDSCHMIDT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Magic and Science in Western Yunnan. Francis L. K. Hsu. (Social Change in South- 
west China—Case Study 3. v, 53 pp. 50¢. International Secretariat Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York. 1943.) 


Subtitled “The problem of introducing scientific medicine in a rustic community” 
this valuable and charmingly written study of popular reactions to (what we call) a 
cholera epidemic in a small rural town of Western Yunnan, is of far broader scope than 
its title and subtitle suggest. The people of “West Town” (population 8000, situated 
within a day’s journey of the nearest point on the Burma Road) have had missionaries 
and M.D.’s living among them for a generation or more, but their traditional responses 
to the presence of Wen (general illness, in this case cholera) among them have scarcely 
been influenced by the activities of those more or less enlightened bodies. Epidemic 
diseases such as cholera are regarded as being caused by evil Wen spirits, spread forth 
by the Wen God to punish the people for their sinful deeds. The Wen God acts by order 
of the superior deities. In order to avert the disaster it is necessary to invoke the mercy 
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of these superior deities who will then require the Wen God to recall the Wen spirits 
which he has unleased. Hence, expensive and prolonged prayer meetings must be held. 
Ideas of public health are virtually completely lacking. Past attempts to teach habits 
of cleanliness have failed to take hold, to engraft themselves upon a culture to which the 
ideas and practices of modern hygiene are utterly foreign. If the practices suggested 
are not too strange they will be accepted; they will not however replace the old ones 
but will be made to operate side by side with them. Here magic does not fill the gaps 
where scientific knowledge is weakest, but operates in the presence of such knowledge 
which it, for the most part, either rejects, or alongside of which it may function. Modern 
medicine requires that the old be replaced by the new. To the people of “West Town” 
such an attitude of mind is utterly incomprehensible. 

Dr. Hsu shows us clearly what the would-be medical hygienists have failed to see, 
namely, that until these people are educated up to a standard which will enable them 
to understand the purposes of scientific medicine, little or no progress will be made. 

Such a status can only be achieved, Dr. Hsu suggests, by way of industrialization 
and social equality. Most readers will agree. 

The theoretical and practical implications of Dr. Hsu’s study will recommend it to 
sociologist and anthropologist alike, and it should settle once and for all the question 
of the exact position of science in relation to magic in the development of culture. 


M. F. AsHLEY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An Introduction to Physical Anthropology. M. F. AsHtEyY Montacv. (275 pp., bibliog- 

raphy and Index. Price $4.00 Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Illinois. 1946.) 

“This work,” says Dr. Ashley Montagu in his preface, “is not a text book but a 
general introduction to . . . an enormously extended subject.” It is intended for both the 
general reader and the student. There are chapters on the scope of physical anthropol- 
ogy, the primate order and its evolution, the rise of the Hominidae, and the racial, or 
what Dr. Ashley Montagu terms the ethnic, groups of Man. There is a discussion of 
the hereditary and environmental influences upon man and a short account of anthro- 
pometrical methods. 

The author is to be commended for an energetic attempt to produce a readable 
work on the difficult and complicated subject of physical anthropology, but he must 
also be chided for unnecessary errors and for allowing occasional enthusiasms (as on 
the subject of racial mixture, for example) to becloud the very problems which he seeks 
to clarify. Typical of these minor errors is the statement on page 15 that “...as 
among lower mammals, the tear duct in the lemurs opens on the face and not inside the 
nasal cavity as in other primates.” It is quite true that among many of the lemurs the 
lacrimal foramen in the skull opens outside the orbital cavity. It is not correct to say 
that the tear duct opens on the face and not inside the nasal cavity! On page 113 the 
South American finds of Junius Bird are mentioned. Without any discussion*as to why 
he does so, Ashley Montagu lowers Bird’s tentatively assigned date by some ten thou- 
sand years, nor does he indicate that this is his own and not Bird’s estimate. Items of 
this kind are inevitably embarrassing to the instructor seeking to use the volume, be- 
cause their necessary correction causes the student to lose faith in the reliability of the 
work. 
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In his discussion of early human remains, Dr. Ashley Montagu takes the view fav- 
ored by several authorities that Homo sapiens was already existent in the lower Pleisto- 
cene. This is a defensible thesis, but it may be questioned whether the shallow quality of 
the sigmoid notch on the Galley Hill mandible is as important a sign of antiquity as the 
author deems it to be. It is true that Keith has dwelt on this point, but Weidenreich, in 
his study of the mandibles of Sinanthropus, has made a strong case against such an 
interpretation, regarding the mandibular notch as of little or no phylogenetic signifi- 
cance, commenting that “In regard to this feature in Sinanthropus the mandibular 
notch is . . . of the same depth as is the rule for recent man.’ 

In connection with certain of these debatable matters, it may be noted that the 
bibliographies accompanying each chapter of the volume are in places strangely incom- 
plete. One does not expect a beginning text to be exhaustive. One is, nevertheless, a 
little disturbed to find that although the Mt. Carmel material is discussed at some 
length, McCown and Keith’s magnificent monograph on the Skhil and Tabun skeletons 
is nowhere listed; that although Bird’s discoveries are referred to and their antiquity 
extended, there is no reference to Bird nor to Bird’s original paper, nor is there any 
recognition of the fact that Bird recovered skeletal as well as cultural evidence from his 
sites. Davidson Black’s excellent paper, “Asia and the Dispersal of the Primates,” is 
ignored. C. R. Carpenter is not mentioned, and there are other such omissions. 

By contrast, an introductory chapter on the Primates is made needlessly compli- 
cated by the use of mouth-filling taxonomy which can only resu!: in indigestion for a 
beginning student. Dental formulae for certain types are given, and, as a hasty after- 
thought, a one-sentence explanation of a dental formula is given, in parentheses, after 
its second appearance in the book. Nowhere is there an attempt to explain, or differen- 
tiate between, an incisor, molar, or premolar. Thus these dental formulae fail to become 
anything but mystifying symbols to the student. This is poor pedagogy. The primate 
material is inadequately expanded, and treated in a cursory fashion. One gets the dis- 
tinct impression that the author is bored at this point and eager to hasten on to matters 
of greater personal interest. 

In saying that the author is at his best in his development of such themes as the new 
conception of man’s evolution and the mechanisms of racial differentiation, one need 
not express agreement upon every point discussed. One feels that somehow this poten- 
tially usable handbook has to be reoriented, possibly even parts of it eliminated, to 
allow greater sweep for the writer’s particular talents which, unfortunately, do not lie 
in the direction of lucid condensation. Instead, condensation forces upon Dr. Ashley 
Montagu a turgidity which is not natural to him, and which leaves the lay reader 
floundering in masses of material out of which life and Dr. Ashley Montagu himself 
have fled away. 

Dr. Ashley Montagu has a facile pen; he is a bibliophile; he knows his way around 
among ideas. His little book contains some good reading. It contains other material 
that, whether or not one agrees with the ideas ventured, must fairly be termed provoca- 
tive. What is it, then, that prevents enthusiasm for the work? It is the fact that an 
excellent project was slighted by its originator; that the stylist bogged himself unneces- 


1 Weidenreich, Franz, “The Mandibles of Sinanthropus pekinensis: A Comparative Study,” 
Paleontologia Sinica, Series D, Vol. 7: 92-95, 1936. 
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sarily in Primate taxonomy of no significance save to the specialist; that, as we have 
seen, the bibliophile failed in a consistent bibliography even of the material which he 
used; that the staunch advocate of racial equality and the bitter opponent of doctrines 
of biological superiority ends by descending into a confused, undocumented assertion 
concerning the “more frequent occurrence of individuals of genius in much mixed 
groups.”” Or that the author, who in the pages of this journal has expressed his an- 
tipathy to the careless use of such words as “primitive” and “advanced,” should speak 
of the foetalized Mongoloids as a “very advanced type.” The reviewer is not debating 
the validity of these statements. He merely finds the author wavering between appar- 
ently contradictory points of view. It is a pity, because Dr. Ashley Montagu is read- 
able, and students find him stimulating. It is to be hoped that this book will quickly 
undergo revision so that the unnecessary faults which mar it may be corrected. Even 
as the book stands, there is ample evidence that its author is eminently capable of a 
higher level of synthesis and criticism than he has achieved in An Introduction to 
Physical Anthropology. To demand less would be to slight the scientific capacities and 
literary talents of Dr. Ashley Montagu. 


LorEN C. EISELEY 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Role of the Aged in Primitive Society. LEo W. Stumons. (vi, 317 pp. $4.00. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1945.) 


The author states in his preface that “This is a report on the status and treatment 
of the aged within a world-wide selection of primitive societies. The chief question is: 
What in old age are the possible adjustments, both physical and social, and what uni- 
formities and general trends may be observed in such a broad cross-cultural analysis? 
More specifically, what securities for long life may be provided by the various social 
milieus and what may the aged do as individuals to safeguard their interests?” (p. v). 

The expansiveness of the problem is equaled by the methodology employed in its 
solution. One hundred and nine culture traits (of Habitat, Maintenance, Economy, 
Political and Social Organization, and Religious and Miscellaneous Beliefs and Prac- 
tices) and 56 traits “related to the status and treatment of the aged” (doubled for sex 
distinction, total, 112) were checked as “dominant,” “present without dominance,” 
“incipient present,” “absent,” or “unreported” in 71 cultures (16 North America, 10 
Central and South America, 14 Africa, 3 Europe, 16 Asia, 12 Oceania and Australia). 
One thousand one hundred and forty-six correlations were made, first between any 
pairs of culture traits, then between culture and “old age” traits. For example: between 
Severity of Climate and Community Support of Aged Women (Cor. No. 5), Fishing and 
Food Taboos Favorable to Aged Men (Cor. No. 45), Avunculate and Respect for Aged 
Women (Cor. No. 162), Avunculate and Polygyny (Cor. No. 651), Patrilocal Residence 
and Abandonment and Exposure of Aged Women to the Natural Elemests (Cor. No. 
1080), Permanency of Residence and Sympathy or Prestige Associated with a Violent 
Death (Cor. No. 1143). 


2 P. 214. Compare with his statement: “Science knows of no evidence which would substanti- 
ate the claim that Jews or any other people have better brains than any other.” (Man’s Most 
Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race, p. 233, 2nd ed., Columbia University Press, 1945.) 
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The textual treatment is as mechanical as the statistical: eight chapters (The 
Assurance of Food; Property Rights; Prestige; General Activities; Political and Civil 
Activities; The Use of Knowledge, Magic, and Religion; The Function of the Family; 
Reaction to Death) are filled with suitable excerpts from the sources. Each topic is 
summarized with reference to the negative or positive correlations which form the sole 
basis for the generalizations, such as: ““Aged women have acquired important property 


rights in much fewer primitive societies than old men...” (p. 47); “Opportunities 
for the aged to function as leaders in games, songs, dances, ceremonies, and festivities 
have been present in all societies . . . ” (p. 103); “Although data on the activities of the 


aged in secret societies and in the performance of initiatory rites are too sketchy for re- 
liable statistical treatment, they have indicated that such agencies and roles have pro- 
vided rather strategic opportunities for the old people to keep control over important 
mysteries and rites, and to use them for disciplinary purposes” (p. 129); “Like as with 
status of women in general, feminine domestic authority has been greatest in societies 
with matrilineal descent and related traits, and among hunters and fishers, but some- 
what less marked among collectors and farmers” (p. 213). 

All is not so simple. The author himself acknowledges certain difficulties both in the 
problem and in the available data (pp. 15-19), and many others are apparent to the 
analytical reader. Most serious is the basic definition of the aged status, the criterion 
for “old” being merely that a person was so regarded and treated by his contemporaries. 
The unreliability in terms of cultural and personal variables is obvious, and on this 
egregious weakness is the investigation founded. Though there are many references to 
the aims, desires, and rewards of “the aged” throughout the study, it seems clear that 
many of these are not essentially different from their lifelong motivations, and that the 
mechanisms used to gain them were already ingredients of their personalities. Thus the 
definition of what constitutes “aged,” obscure at the outset, is still indeterminate from 
the mass of observations presented. 

The method of statistical correlation, Yule’s “coefficient of association,” may or 
may not satisfy experienced statisticians as a technique for handling social attributes. 
On the anthropologists’ part doubt may be expressed as to the distinctness of the 
categorized traits in time and space, for unless they are historically discrete the validity 
of their interfunctional relationship (as indicated by the -+- or — correlation) is un- 
proved. The question also arises: when such traits as Community Sharing of Food and 
Community Support of Aged Men (or Women) (Cors. Nos. 1 and 2) show strong positive 
association (-++.92) is this because the traits are both actually aspects of the same 
thing? Possibly rather than indicating “associations” of two separate traits Dr. Sim- 
mons’ data unwittingly reveal “culture themes’ as formulated by Drs. Kluckhohn 
and Opler. 

Dr. Simmons’ initial problem is a valid and interesting one, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be attacked again by him or others with less attention to machinery and 
with more cultural, historical, and psychological insight. 

A. H. GAyTON 


SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 
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ogy and Ethnology, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Division of Historical Research, 
No. 65, pp. 31-33, 1 drawing. 1946). 

Barlow, R. H. The Tamiahua Codices (Ibid., No. 64, pp. 26-30, 3 maps. 1946). 

Barlow, R. H. VJ—Testamento de Maria Alonso, india de Tlatelolco (continuard) (Tlatelolco a 
Través de los Tiempos: 7, Memorias de la Academia de la Historia, 5, No. 2, pp. 55-64. 
Mexico, 1946). 

Beals, Ralph L. Cheran: A Sierra Tarascan Village (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social 
Anthropology, No. 2, 225 pp., 19 pls., 6 figs., 5 maps. Washington, D. C., 1946). 

Berlin, Heinrich. Archaeological Excavations in Chiapas (AA, 12, No. 1, pp. 19-28, 2 pls., 2 draw- 
ings. 1946). 

Berlin, Heinrich. Three Zapoiec Stones (Notes on Middle American Archaeology, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, Division of Historical Research, No. 66, pp. 34-36, 1 plate. 1946). 

Boggs, Ralph Steele. Una bibliografia completa, clasificada y comentada, de los articulos de Mexican 
Folkways (MF), con indice (Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia Americana, 6, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, pp. 221-265. Mexico, 1942). 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, el Abate. De Guatemala a Rabinal—E pisodio de un viaje en la América 
del Centro en los atios de 1855 y 1856 (continuacién) (ASGH, 20, No. 4, pp. 296-299, 1945). 

Bunge, O. D. E. Contribution a l’Astronomie Maya (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, 32, pp. 69-92. Paris, 1940). 

Cab Baz, Lilio. Loh-Cahtal (Yikal Maya Than, Afio 7, 7, No. 80, pp. 78-79 and p. 93. Mérida, 
Yucatan, 1946). 

Ceballos Novelo, Roque J. 4Un amuleto maya? (Ibid., pp. 75-77. Mérida, Yucatan, 1946). 

Cosculluela, J. A. Prehistoric Cultures of Cuba (AA, 12, No. 1, pp. 10-18, 1 pl., 1 drawing. 1946). 

Davis, E. Adams. Of the Night Wind’s Telling—Legends from the Valley of Mexico (i-xxiv, 276 pp., 
drawings. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1946). 

Ekholm, Gordon F. Wheeled Toys in Mexico (AA, 11, No. 4, pp. 222-228. 1946). 

Escalona Ramos, Alberto. Algunas ruinas prehispénicas en Quintana Roo (Boletin de la Sociedad 

Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, 61, No. 3, pp. 511-628, illus. 1946). 
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Espejo, Antonieta. /]—Exploraciones arqueolégicas en Santiago Tlatelolco (Tlatelolco a Través 
de los Tiempos: 7, Memorias de la Academia de la Historia, 5, No. 2, pp. 8-28, illus. Mexico, 
1946). 

Franco C., José Luis. Comentarios sobre tipologia y filogenia de la decoracién negra sobre color natural 
del barro en la cerdmica “Asteca II” (RMEA, 7, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 163-186. Mexico, 1945). 

Gifford, E. W. Archaeology in the Punta Penttasco Region, Sonora (AA, 11, No. 4, pp. 215-221. 1946). 

de Goeie, C. H. Nouvel examen des langues des Antilles (Journal de la Société des Américanistes 
de Paris, 31, pp. 1-120. Paris, 1939). 

Gémez de Orozco, Federico. Costumbres, fiestas, enterramientos y diversas formas de proceder de los 
indios de Nueva Espana (Tlalocan, 2, No. 1. Mexico, 1945). 

Goubaud Carrera, Antonio, and Herbert D. Sapper. La vida y las creencias de los indios Quichés 
de Guatemala. Traduccién al castellano de la obra en alem4n del Dr. Lconardo Schultze 
Jena (concluye). (ASGH, 20, No. 4, pp. 337-360. 1945). 

Gould, Harley N. Anthropometry of the Chol Indians of Chiapas, Mexico (Middle American Re- 
search Records, 1, No. 9, pp. 91-110, plates. New Orleans, 1946). 

Herrnheiser, Pavel. El indio como trabajador (AI, 6, No. 2, pp. 149-155. Mexico, 1946). 

Kirchhoff, Paul. La cultura del occidente de Mexico a través de su arte (Arte precolombino del oc- 
cidente de Mexico; Secretaria de Educacién Pablica, pp. 49-69. Mexico, 1946). 

Maldonado Koerdell, Manuel. Estudios etnobiolégicos (Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia 
Americana, 6, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 61-74. Mexico, 1942). 

Marquina, Ignacio. El Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia de México: 1943-44 (Ibid., 
7, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 45-50. Mexico, 1943-44). 

Martinez del Rfo, Pablo. ]—Notas preliminares (Tlatelolco a Través de los Tiempos: 7, Memorias 
de la Academia de la Historia, 5, No. 2, pp. 5-7. Mexico, 1946). 

Martinez del Rio, Pablo. J/]—Resumen de los trabajos arqueolégicos (Ibid., pp. 29-33. Mexico, 
1946). 

Mc Afee, Byron, and R. H. Barlow. V—La guerra entre Tlatelolco y Tenochtitlan, segtin el Cédice 
Cozcatzin (Ibid., pp. 45-54, 1 plate. Mexico, 1946). 

Mc Dougall, Elsie. Observations on Altar Sites in the Quiché Region, Guatemala (Notes on Middle 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Carnegie Institute of Washington, Division of His- 
torical Research, No. 62, pp. 6-13, 4 plates. 1946). 

Merrill, Robert H. A Graphical Approach to Some Problems in Maya Astronomy (AA, 12, No.1, 
pp. 35-46, tables and charts. 1946). 

Metcalfe, Grace. Indice de la Crénica de Fray Alonso Ponce (Boletin Bibilografico de Antropologia 
Americana, 7, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 56-84. Mexico, 1943-44). 

Métraux, Alfred. The Concept of Soul in Haitian Vodu (SJA, 2, No. 1, pp. 84-92. 1946). 

de Moedano Porter, Muriel, and Elma Estrada Balmori. Estudio preliminar de la cerdmica de 
Chupicuaro, Gio. (RMEA, 7, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 89-112. Mexico, 1945). 

Needham, Doris, and Marjorie Davis. Cuicateco Phonology (IJAL, 12, No. 3, pp. 139-146. 1946). 

Noguera, Eduardo. Exploracién del monticulo de San Pedro de los Pinos (RMEA, 7, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, pp. 151-160. Mexico, 1945). 

O’Neal, Lila M. Textiles of Highland Guatemala (Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication 
567, i-x, 317 pp., 130 illus., maps and diagrams. 1945). 

Osborne, Lilly de Jongh. Arterias comerciales (ASGH, 20, No. 4, pp. 320-325. 1945). 

Palms, Erwin W. Excavations of La Isabela, White Man’s First Town in the Americas (AcAm, 3, 
No. 4, pp. 298-303. 1945). 

Pijoan, Michel. The Health and Customs of the Miskito Indians of Northern Nicaragua: Interrela- 
tionships in a Medical Program (AI, 6, No. 2, pp. 157-183. Mexico, 1946). 

Pozas, Ricardo. El fraccionamiento de la tierra por el mecanismo de herencia en Chamula (RMEA, 7, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 187-197. Mexico. 1945. 

Price Mars, Jean. Culte des Marassas (Afroamerica, 1, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 41-49. Mexico, 1946). 
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Radin, Paul. Zapotec Texts: Dialect of Juchitan-Tehuano (IJAL, 12, Nos. 3, pp. 152-172. 1946). 

Reichlen, Henry, and Paule Barret. Contribution a l’archéologie de la Martinique. Le Gisement de 
P Anse-Belleville (Journal de la Société des Americanistes de Paris, 32, pp. 227-274, 3 pls. 
Paris, 1940). 

Rubin de la Borbolla, Daniel F. Los Tarascos (Arte Precolombino del Occidente de Mexico, 
Secretaria de Educacién Pablica, pp. 35-48. Mexico, 1946). 

Rubio, Angel. La dis persién demografica en Panamd (AcAm, 4, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 3-9, 1 map. 1946). 

Satterthwaite, Linton, Jr. Incense Burning at Piedras Negras (University Museum Bulletin, 11, 
No. 4, pp. 16-22, illus. Philadelphia, 1946). 

Simpson, George E. Four Vodun Ceremonies (JAFL, 59, No. 232, pp. 154-167. 1946). 

Sleight, Frederick W. Notes on a Find from Trinidad (AA, 11, No. 4, pp. 260-261. 1946). 

Souza-Novelo, Narciso. X-Wich-K’in (Yikal Maya Than, Afio VII, 7, No. 80, pp. 80-83 and 86- 
88. Mérida, Yucatan, 1946). 

Standley, Paul C., and Julian A. Steyermark. Flora of Guatemala (Fieldiana: Botany, 24, pt. 4, 
493 pp. Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago, 1946). 

Toscano, Salvador. El arte y la historia del occidente en Mexico (Arte Precolombino del Occidente 
de Mexico, Secretaria de Educacién Péblica, pp. 9-33. Mexico, 1946). 

Thompson, J. Eric S. Tattooing and Scarification among the Maya (Notes on Middle American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Division of Historical Re- 
search, No. 63, pp. 18-25. 1946). 

Vivé, Jorge A. La Segunda Reunién de Mesa Redonda de la Sociedad Mexicana de Antropologia 
(Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia Americana, 6, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 1-14. Mexico, 
1942). 

Weitzel, R. B. The Atlantean Columns and the Lintel of the Initial Series Temple at Chichen Itza 
(AA, 12, No. 1, pp. 53-54. 1946). 

Whorf, Benjamin Lee. The Milpa Alta Dialect of Aztec (With Notes on the Classical and the Tepoz- 
tlén Dialects) (“Linguistic Structures of Native America,” Viking Fund Publications in An- 
thropology, No. 6, pp. 367-397. New York, 1946). 

Zamora Castellanos, Pedro. Itinerarios de la conquista de Guatemala y El Salvador (ASGH, 20, 
No. 4, pp. 306-319. 1945). 


South America 


Balaus, Herbert. Curt Nimuendaju (Sociologia, 8, No. 1, pp. 45-52. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

Baldus, Herbert. Lendas dos indios do Brasil (121 pp. Editora Brasiliense Ltda., Sao Paulo, 1946). 

Baldus, Herbert. Possibilidades de pesquisas ethnograficas entre os indios do Brasil (AcAm, 3, No. 4, 
pp. 281-286. 1945). 

Botelho de Magalhaes, A. Indios do Brasil (AI, 6, No. 2, pp. 139-148. Mexico, 1946). 

Buitr6n, Anibal, and Barbara Salisbury Buitrén. Estudios antropolégicos sobre el Ecuador hasta 
1944 (Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologfa Americana, 7, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 41-45. Mexico, 
1943-44). 

Cardona Puig, Félix. Vocabulario del dialecto Karro del Rio Guainia (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 2, 
pp. 221-230. Caracas, Venezuela, 1945). 

de Castellvi, P. Marcelino. La lengua Tinigua (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 
32, pp. 93-101. Paris, 1940). 

Comas, Juan. Educacién y antropologia (Revista Nueva Era, 15, pp. 1-27. Rio de Janeiro, 1945). 

Cruxent, J. M. Breve reconocimiento arqueolégico en la zona de la Quebrada de Maletero (Edo. 
Araqua) (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 2, pp. 186-198. Caracas, Venezuela, 1945). 

Cruxent, J. M. Pipas arqueolégicas venezolanas del Museo de Ciencias Naturales de Caracas (Ibid., 
No. 3, pp. 298-318, 4 pls. Caracas, Venezuela, 1946). 

Cruz, Manuel. A imposi¢do do nome entre os indios Bororo (Journal de la Société des Américanistes, 

31, pp. 197-209. Paris, 1939). 
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Dupony, Walter. A porte etnogrdfico de la “Relacién geogrdfica y descripcién de la provincia de 
Caracas y Gobernacién de Venezuela, 1572” (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 2, pp. 170-185. Caracas, 
Venezuela, 1945). 
Dupony, Walter. Noticias preliminares sobre la distribucién geogrdfica del juego (Ibid., No. 3, pp. 
328-345, illus. Caracas, Venezuela, 1946). 
Duque G., Luis. Notas sobre el cocaismo en Colombia (Boletin de Arqueologia, 1, No. 5, pp. 445- 
451. Bogota, Colombia, 1945). 
Ernst, Adolfo. Del uso de la coca en los paises septentrionales de la América Meridional (Acta 
Venezolana, 1, No. 3, pp. 273-284. illus. Caracas, Venezuela, 1946). 
Febres Cordero G., Julio. Breves apuntes sobre la “Descripcién de la Laguna de Maracaibo” (Ibid., 
No. 2, pp. 161-169. Caracas, Venezuela, 1945). 
Febres Cordero G., Julio. Los Dorados y el Parimé (AcAm, 4, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 26-44. 1946). 
Fride, Juan. Toponimia del Alto Magdalena (Boletin de Arqueologia, 1, No. 5, pp. 431-433. 
Bogota, Colombia, 1945). 
Guhl, Ernesto. El macizo colombiano (Ibid., pp. 435-443. Bogoté, Colombia, 1945). 
d’Harcourt, Raoul. Le tressage des frondes au Pérou et en Bolivie et les textiles chez les Uro-Cipaya 
(Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 32, pp. 103-130, 2 pls. Paris, 1940). 
d’Harcourt, Raoul. Note—Sur un réseau a laiguille ancien (Ibid., pp. 131-132, 1 pl. Paris, 1940). 
Harrington, Tomas. Los talleres arqueolégicos de Gualjaina (Notas del Museo de la Plata, 10, No. 
32, pp. 171-180. La Plata, 1945). 
Hernandez de Alba, Gregorio. Nouvelles découvertes archéologiques a San Agustin et a Tierradentro 
(Colombie) (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 32, pp. 57-68, 2 pls. Paris, 1940). 
Herskovits, Melville. Drums and Drummers in Afro-Brazilian Cult Life (The Musical Quarterly, 
30, No. 4, pp. 477-492. 1944). 
Imbelloni, José. Culturas y geografia; culturas y raza (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 2, pp. 129-140. 
Caracas, Venezuela, 1945). 
Imbelloni, José. Recientes estudios craneolégicos sobre los antiguos peruanos (Boletin Bibliografico 
de Antropologia Americana, 7, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 85-99. Mexico, 1943-44). 
Lépez Ramirez, Tulio. Estudio y perspectivas de nuestro folklore (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 2, pp. 
199-220. Caracas, Venezuela, 1945). 
Lépez Ramfrez, Tulio. Sugestiones para la formacién del repertorio bibliografico de antropologia 
venezolana (Ibid., No. 3, pp. 319-327. Caracas, Venezuela, 1946). 
Métraux, Alfred. A Contribution to the Ethnography of the Gran Chaco (AcAm, 3, No. 4, pp. 287- 
292. 1945). 
Métraux, Alfred. Myths of the Toba and Pilagé Indians of the Gran Chaco (Memoirs of the American 
Folklore Society, 40, 167 pp. Philadelphia, 1946). 
Métraux, Alfred. Twin Heroes in South American Mythology (JAFL, 59, No. 232, pp. 114-123. 
1946). 

Morales, Ambrosio. Folklore, arqueologia e historia de Picol i Guaccoto (Revista de la Seccién 
Arqueolégica de la Universidad Nacional del Cuzco, No. 1, pp. 29-37. Peru, 1945). 

Nimuendaja, Curt. The Eastern Timbira (UCPAAE, 41 [Translated and edited by Robert H. 
Lowie] 357 pp., 42 pls., 16 figs., 3 maps. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946). 

Nimuendaja, Curt. Social Organization and Beliefs of the Botocudo of Eastern Brazil (SJA, 2, No. 1, 
pp. 93-115. 1946). 

Nimuendajfi, Curt. Sugestdes para pesquisas ethnogrdficas entre os indios do Brasil (Sociologia, 8, 
No. 1, pp. 36-44. Sado Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

Oh, C. F. Contribuicdo 4 arqueologia baiana (BMN, 5, 73 pp., 57 figs., 1 map. Rio de Janeiro, 1944). 
Oh, C. F. Os elementos culturais da pescaria baiana (BMN, 4, 66 pp., 26 figs. Rio de Janeiro, 1944). 
Oramas, Luis R. La elevada cultura artistica que existiéd en Venezuela a la llegada de los primeros 

conquistadores (AcAm, 4, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 45-63, illus. 1946). 

Ortiz, Sergio Elias. Los indios Yurumanguies (Ibid., pp. 10-25. 1946). 
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Osgood, Cornelius. Contacto prehistérico entre Sud América y las Antillas (Acta Venezolana, 1, 
No. 3, pp. 286-290. Caracas, Venezuela, 1946). 

Pardo, Luis A. Los grandes monolitos de Sayhuiti (Revista de la Seccién Arqueolégica de la Uni- 
versidad Nacional del Cuzco, No. 1, pp. 6-28, 11 drawings, 4 pls., 1 map. Peru, 1945). 

Pardo, Luis A. Ruinas de Juchuy-Ccoscco (Ibid., pp. 38-55, 16 pls. Peru, 1945). 

Paternostro, Julio. Viagem ao Tocantins (348 pp., illus., Ed. Nacional, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1945). 

Paulotti, Osvaldo L. Actividades antropolégicas en Argentina, 1941-1944 (Boletin Bibliografico de 
Antropologia Americana, 7, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 23-32. Mexico, 1943-44). 

Paulotti, Osvaldo L. Bibliografia antropolégica Argentina 1941-1944 (Ibid., pp. 32-40. Mexico. 
1943-44). 

Philipson, J. O parentesco tupi-guarani (Sociologia, 8, No. 1, pp. 53-62. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

Posnansky, Arthur. Tikuwanacu: the Cradle of American Man (Vol. I, i-viii, 158 pp., Vol. II, i-viii, 
246 pp., illus., bound in 1 vol.; text in English and Spanish. J. J. Augustin, New York, 1945). 

Ramos, Arthur. Los poblaciones del Brasil (Coleccién Tierra Firme, 5, Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica. Mexico, 1944). 

Reichel-Dolmatoff, G. La manufactura de cerdmica entre los Chami (Boletin de Arqueologia, 1, 
No. 5, pp. 425-430. Bogoté, Colombia, 1945). 

Reichlen, Henry. Recherches archéologiques dans la Province de Santiago del Estero (Rép. Argentina) 
(Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 32, pp. 133-225, 6 pls. Paris, 1940). 

Ribeiro, René. On the Amaziado Relationship, and Other Aspects of the Family in Recife (Brazil) 
(American Sociological Review, 10, No. 1, pp. 44-51. 1945). 

Rivet, P., and C. Tastevin. Les langues Arawak du Purtis et du Jurué (Groupe Araud) (Journal de 
la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 31, pp. 223-247. Paris, 1939. Ibid., 32, pp. 1-55. Paris, 
1940). 

Requena, Antonio. Evidencia de tuberculosis enla América precolombina (Acta Venezolana, 1, No. 2, 
pp. 141-160. Caracas, Venezuela, 1945). 

Salas, Alberto Mario. El Antigal de Ciénega Grande (Publicaciones del Museo Etnografico, Series A, 
5, 266 pp., 129 figs., 13 pls. Buenos Aires, 1945). 

Schaden, Egon. Ensdio eino-sociolégico sébre a mitologia herdica de algumas tribos indigenas do 
Brasil (Sociologia, 7, No. 4, 172 pp. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1945). 

Seligmann, Kurt. Le Mét-Totem de Gédem Skanish (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, 31, pp. 121-128, 2 pls. Paris, 1939). 

Silva Celis, Eliécer. Contribucién al conocimiento de la civilizacién de los Lache (Boletin de Arqueolo- 
gia, 1, No. 5, pp. 371-424. Bogot4, Colombia, 1945). 

Tschopik, Marion H. Some Notes on the Archaeology of the Department of Puno, Peru (PPMAAE, 
27, No. 3, i-ix, 54 pp., 5 tabs., 34 figs., 10 pls. Cambridge, 1946). 

Vellard, J. Préparation du curare par les Nambikwara (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, 31, pp. 211-221, 3 pls. Paris, 1939). 


Europe and Asia 


Angel, J. Lawrence. Race, Type and Ethnic Group in Ancient Greece (Human Biology, 18, No. 1, 
pp. 1-32. Philadelphia, 1946). 

Armattoe, R. E. G. A Racial Survey of the British People, Including Australia and New Zealand 
(The Lomeshie Research Centre for Anthropology and Race Biology, Londonderry, North 
Ireland). 

Ashkenazi, Tuwia. Arab Et-Tarabin (English summary) (Edoth, 1, No. 3, pp. 158-164. Jerusalem, 
1946). 

Ben Yaakob, A., and Meir Benayahu. Alexander “‘of the Horns” (English summary) (Ibid., pp. 

184-186. Jerusalem, 1946). 
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Brauer, Erich. Circumcision and Childhood among the Jews of Kurdistan (English summary) 
(Ibid., pp. 129-138. Jerusalem, 1946). 

Emerson, Rupert. An Analysis of Nationalism in Southeast Asia (Far Eastern Quarterly, 5, No. 2, 
pp. 208-215. 1946). 

Gaster, Theodor H. A Canaanite Ritual Drama (JAOS, 66, No. 1, pp. 49-75. 1946). 

Gerson-Kiwi, Edith. The Musicians of the Orient (Edoth, 1, No. 4, pp. 227-230. Jerusalem, 1946). 

Ghosh, A., and K. C. Panigrahi. The Pottery of Ahichchhatra, District Bareilly, U. P. (Ancient 
India, No. 1, pp. 37-59. Delhi, 1946). 

Grunwald, M. “Kwunst-Bichl’”’ (English summary) (Edoth, 1, No. 3, pp. 181-184. Jerusalem, 
1946). 

Grunwald, M. Various Charms and Magical Recipes (Jewish) (Ibid., No. 4, pp. 241-248. Jerusalem, 
1946). 

Gustinsky, David. The Jews of the Island of Bahrein (Ibid., pp. 238-241. Jerusalem, 1946). 

Hibbard, Esther. The Ulysses Motif in Japanese Literature (JAFL, 59, No. 233, pp. 217-246, map, 
graph, and tables. 1946). 

Hill, Dorothy Kent. Donkeys and Horses, Monkeys and Men, in Ancient Cyprus (News, Baltimore 
Museum of Art, pp. 4-6. 1946). 

Hornell, James. The Ancient Village Gods of South India (Antiquity, 18, pp. 78-87. 1944). 

Hornell, James. The Chank Shell Cult of India (Antiquity, pp. 113-133. 1942). 

Hornell, James. The Indian Chank in Folklore and Religion (Folk-Lore, 53, pp. 113-126. 1942). 

Kennedy, Jean. Here is India (154 pp., 2 maps, pls. Scribners, New York, 1945). 

Levy, Selim. Primitive Metallurgy in Iraq (in Arabic) (Sumer, 2, No. 1, pp. 89-105, illus. Baghdad, 
1946). 

Moloney, James Clark, and Charles R. Biddle. Psychiatric Observation in Okinawa Shima (Psy- 
chiatry, 8, No. 4, pp. 391-399. Washington, D. C., 1945). 

Nacht, Jacob. City—Woman (Edoth, 1, No. 3, pp. 151-158. Jerusalem, 1946). 

Patai, Raphael. The Dancing Maidens on the Day of Atonement (English summary) (Jbid., pp. 
186-187. Jerusalem, 1946). 

Patai, Raphael. The Hebrew Education in the Marrano Community of Meshed (Ibid., No. 4, pp. 
213-226. Jerusalem, 1946). 

Ratzhabi, Jehuda. The “Dardaim” (English summary) (Jbid., No. 3, pp. 165-180. Jerusalem, 
1946). 

Sahu, Lakshmi Narayan. The Hill Tribes of Jeypore (i-viii, 205 pp., illus. Cuttack [Orissa], India, 
1942). 

Tolstov, Sergei P. The Early Culture of Khwarizm (Soviet Republic of Kara Kalpakian) (Antiq- 
uity, 78, pp. 92-99, 2 pls. 1946). 

Tomagi¢, Dinko. Personality Development of the Dinaric Warriors (Psychiatry, 8, No. 4, pp. 449- 
493. Washington, D. C., 1945). 

Wolff, Kurt H. An Elementary Syllabus in the Sociology of the Jews (Social Forces, 24, No. 4, pp. 
451-461. 1946). 

Africa 

Allan, William. African Land Usage (Human Problems in Central Africa, No. 3, pp. 13-20. 
Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1945). 

Armattoe, R. E. G. The Golden Age of West African Civilization (Lomeshie Research Centre for 
Anthropology and Race Biology, Londonderry, N. Ireland, 1946). 

Ballinger, Margaret. A Scientific Approach to the Problem of Post-War Employment and the Non- 
European in South Africa (Human Problems in Central Africa, 3, pp. 21-32. Livingstone, 
N. Rhodesia, 1945). 

Barblan, Guglielmo. Musiche e strumenti musicali nell’ Africa Orientale Italiana (147 pp. illus. 

Edizioni della Triennale d’Oltremare, Naples, 1941). 
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Bourgeois, R. Moeurs et coutumes de Banyarwanda en territoire de Shangugu en 1935 (Bulletin des 
Juridictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, 13, No. 5, pp. 133-158. 1945). 
Cacciapuoti, Raffaele. Medicina e farmacologia indigena in Etiopia (Rass. Studi Etiop. 1, No. 3. 

pp. 322-329. Sett.-Dic., 1941). 
Carrington, John F. African or European Music? (Congo Mission News, No. 132, pp. 19-20. 
1945). 

Coeman, F. Historische Ngbakalegenden (Aequatoria, 8, No. 4, pp. 135-150. Leopoldville, 1945). 

Cor, Sar Samba. Un aspect de la musique africaine (Etude de la France d’Outre-Mer, No. 4, p. 9. 
1943). 

Corkhill, N. L. Cretan Parallels in the Nuba Mountains (Sudan Notes and Records, 26, No. 1, 
pp. 167-170. 1945). 

Devaux, V. La philosophie Bantoue (Bulletin des Juridictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier 
Congolais, 14, No. 8, pp. 225-230. 1946). 

Doke, Clement M. Bantu: Modern Grammatical, Phonetical, and Lexicographical Studies since 
1860 (119 pp. Percy Lund, Humphries, for International African Institute, 1945). 

Emerit, M. Les explorations saint-simoniennes en Afrique orientale et sur la route des Indes (Rev. 
Afr. 87, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 93-117. 1943). 

Fagg, Bernard. Archaeological Notes from Northern Nigeria (Man, 46, No. 48, pp. 49-55. 1946). 

Fortes, Meyer. The Dynamics of Clanship among the Tallensi: Being the First Part of an Analysis 
of the Social Structure of a Trans-Volta Tribe (270 pp. illus., maps. Oxford University Press, 
for the International African Institute, London, 1945). 

Fraser, R. H. Land Settlement in the Eastern Province of Northern Rhodesia (Human Problems in 
Central Africa, No. 3, pp. 45-49. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1945). 

Gluckman, Max. African Land Tenure (Ibid., pp. 1-12. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1945). 

Gluckman, Max. How the Bemba Make Their Living: An Appreciation of Richard’s “Land, Labour 
and Diet in Northern Rhodesia” (Ibid., pp. 55-75. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1945). 

Harries, Lyndon. Linguistic Notes from the Southern Province (Yao Cluster) (Tanganyika Notes 
and Records, No. 19, pp. 45-48. 1945). 

Hulstaert, M. S. C. Lomongo en Ngbandi (Aequatoria, 8, No. 4, pp. 153-155. Leopoldville, 1945). 

Jeffreys, M. D, W. Some Historical Notes on African Tone Languages (African Studies, 4, No. 3, 
pp. 135-145. 1945). 

Lambo, L. Etude sur les Balala—Territoire de Sakania (a suivre) (Bulletin des Juridictions Indi- 
génes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, 14, No. 8, pp. 231-256. 1946). 

Laydevant, F. La coutume du Hlonepho (Africa, 16, No. 2, pp. 83-91. London, 1946). 

Lestrade, G. P. (Ed.) Some Kgatla Animal Stories (with English translation and notes) (Communi- 
cations from the School of African Studies, No. 11, 82 pp. University of Cape Town, N. S., 
1944). 

Lestrade, G. P. (Ed.) Some Venda Folk-Tales (Ibid., No. 6, 74 pp. University of Cape Town, N. S., 
1942). 

Lukas, Johannes. Das afrikanische Verkehrssprachensystem (Ethnol. Anzeiger, No. 2, pp. 15-27 
(Rev.: Ibid., p. 459. 1944). 

McCreery, Ruth. Moslems and Pagans of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (The Moslem World, 36, 
No. 3, pp. 252-260. 1946). 

McVicar, Thomas. Death Rites Among the Waluguru and Wanguru (Primitive Man, 18, Nos. 1 and 
2. Washington, D. C., 1945). 

Philpott, R. The Mulobezi-Mongu Labour Route (Human Problems in Central Africa, No. 3, pp. 
50-54. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1945). 

Robin, J. Un exemple d’évolution de l’ Afrique rurale: le réle progressif des fraternités d’age sur les 

rives du Sénégal (Farm and Forest, 6, No. 2, pp. 106-108. 1945). 
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Rombauts, H. Les Ekonda (Aequatoria, 8, No. 4, pp. 121-127. Leopoldville, 1945). 

Schapera, 1. Notes on some Herero Genealogies (Communications from the School of African 
Studies, New Series, No. 14, 40 pp. University of Cape Town, N. S., 1945). 

Schapera, I. Notes on the History of the Kaa (African Studies, 4, No. 3, pp. 109-121, 1 sketch, 1 
map. 1945). 

Schapera, I. Some Features in the Social Organization of the Tlékwa (Bechuanaland Protectorate) 
(SJA, 2, No. 1, pp. 16-47. 1946). 

Schapera, I., and D. F. Merwe. Notes on the Tribal Groupings, History, and Customs of the ba 
Kgalagadi (Communications from the School of African Studies, New Series, No. 13, 191 pp. 
1 sketch, maps. University of Cape Town, N. S., 1945). 

Schumacher, P. Anthropometrische Aufnahmen bei den Kiou-Pygmaen (Exploration du Parc 
National Albert, Mission P. Schumacher 1933-1936, fasc. 2) (i-xxvi, 69 pp., illus. Institut 
des Parcs Nationaux du Congo Belge, Brussels, 1939). 

Schumacher, P. Die Kivu-Pygmden und ihre soziale Umwelt im Albert National Park (Exploration 
du Parc National Albert, Mission P. Schumacher 1933-1936, fasc. 1) (i-xxiv, 152 pp., illus. 
Institut des Parcs Nationaux du Congo Belge, Brussels, 1943). 

Stubbings, B. J. J. Notes on Native Methods of Fishing in the Mafia Islands (Tanganyika Notes and 
Records, 19, pp. 49-53. 1945). 

Tempels, Placide. A Ja trace d’une philosophie bantoue (Bulletin des Juridictions Indigénes et du 
Droit Coutumier Congolais, 13, No. 5, pp. 123-129. 1945). 

Ullendorff, E. Exploration and Study of Abyssinia: A Brief Survey, with an Appendix on “The 
Obelisk of Matara’’ (80 pp., illus. Il Lunedi dell’Eritrea, Asmara, 1945). 

Vincke, I. Organisation de la recherche scientifique au Congo Belge (Belgique d’Outre-Mer, 2, No. 6, 
pp. 15-17. 1945). 

Wilson, Godfrey and Monica. The Analysis of Social Change: Based on Observations in Central 
Africa (177 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1945). 

Winterbottom, J. M. Ecology of Man and Plants in Northern Rhodesia (Human Problems in 
Central Africa, No. 3, pp. 33-44, 1 map. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1945). 

Zugnoni, J., and others. Vilede, a Secret Society among the Ghaya (“Kreish’”’), Aja, and Banda Tribes 
of the Western District of Equatoria (Sudan Notes and Records, 26, No. 1, pp. 105-111. 1945). 


Oceania 


Allard, Elizabeth. A nimistic Beliefs and Rites in the Malay Archipelago (to be continued) (Oceania, 
16, No. 2, pp. 88-108. Sydney, 1945). 

Anonymous. Notes and Instructions to Native Administrations in the British Solomon Islands 
(Ibid., No. 1, pp. 61-69. Sydney, 1945). 

Austen, Leo. Cultural Changes in Kiriwina (Ibid., pp. 15-60. Sydney, 1945). 

Austen, Leo. Notes on the Food Supply of the Turamarubi of Western Papua (Mankind, 3, No. 8, 
pp. 227-230. Sydney, 1946). 

Barnouw, Adriaan J. Cross Currents of Culture in Indonesia (Far Eastern Quarterly, 5, No. 2, pp. 
143-151. 1946). 

Beaglehole, Ernest and Pearl. Some Modern Maoris (i-xxi, 348 pp. New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, 1946). 

Broek, Jan O. M. Man and Resources in the Netherlands Indies (Far Eastern Quarterly, 5, No. 2, 
pp. 121-131. 1946). 

Bryson, William. Rediscovered Pygmies of the New Hebrides (PM, 19, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 59-62. 
1946). 

Burkenroad, Martin D. The Development of Marine Resources in Indonesia (Far Eastern Quarterly, 

5, No. 2, pp. 189-199, 1946). 
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Capell, A. Methods and Materials for Recording Australian Languages (Oceania, 16, No. 2, pp. 
144-176. Sydney, 1945). 

Capell, A., and R. H. Lester. Kinship in Fiji (to be continued) (Ibid., pp. 109-143, 2 drawings. 
Sydney, 1945). 

de la Court, J. F. H. Some Proposals for Postwar Education in Indonesia (Far Eastern Quarterly, 
5, No. 2, pp. 152-161. 1946). 

England, Peter. The Ramu Stones: Notes on Stone Carvings Found in the Annaberg-Atemble Area, 
Ramu Valley, New Guinea (Mankind, 3, No. 8, pp. 233-236. Sydney, 1946). 

Firth, Raymond. Malay Fishermen: Their Peasant Economy (i-xii, 353 pp. Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1946). 

Geddes, W. R. Acceleration of Social Change in a Fijian Community (Oceania, 16, No. 1, pp. 1-14. 
Sydney, 1945). 

Greenwood, William. Iconography of Te Kooti Rikirangi (JPS, 55, No. 1, pp. 1-14, illus. Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, 1946). 

Honig, Pieter, and Frans Verdoorn (Eds.) Science and Scientists in the Netherlands Indies (i-—xxiv, 
491 pp., illus. New York Board for the Netherlands Indies, G. E. Stechert, 1945). 

Laskar, Bruno. The Role of the Chinese in the Netherlands Indies (Far Eastern Quarterly, 5, No. 2, 
pp. 162-171. 1946). 

Love, J. R. B. The Pronoun in Worora and Pitjantjatjara (Oceania, 16, No. 1, pp. 70-78. Sydney, 
1945). 

McCarthy, F. D. Notes on Some Unusual Cylindro-conical Stones (Implements) (Mankind, 3, 
No. 8, pp. 225-226, 1 plate. Sydney, 1946). 

McCarthy, F. D. Records of the Rock Engravings of the Sydney District, Nos. 21-32 (Ibid., pp. 217- 
225, 8 drawings. Sydney, 1946). 

Pelzer, Karl J. Tanah Sabrang and Java’s Population Problem (Far Eastern Quarterly, 5, No. 2, 
pp. 133-142. 1946). 

Schiller, A. Arthur. Labor, Law and Legislation in the Netherlands Indies (Ibid., pp. 176-188. 
1946). 

Sjaardema, H. One View on the Position of the Eurasian in Indonesian Society (Ibid., pp. 172-175. 
1946). 

Thompson, Virginia. Japan’s Blueprint for Indonesia (Ibid., pp. 200-207. 1946). 

Wingert, Paul S. An Outline Guide to the Art of the Pacific (61 pp., 2 maps, 23 pls. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1946). 

Worms, Ernest A. The Aboriginal Mind at Work: Semantic Notes on Australian Languages (Man- 
kind, 3, No. 8, pp. 231-232. Sydney, 1946). 


Physical Anthropology 


Angel, J. Lawrence. Skeletal Change in Ancient Greece (AJPA, 4, No. 1, pp. 69-97. 1946). 

Beal, Geoffrey, and R. G. Stanton. The Relationship between Epilepsy and Material Age (Human 
Biology, 18, pp. 49-60. 1946). 

Brody, Samuel. Bioenergetics and Growth (1023 pp. Reinhold, New York, 1945). 

Brues, Alice M. A Genetic Analysis of Human Eye Color (AJPA, 4, No. 1, pp. 1-36, 1946). 

Bullen, Adelaide K., and Harriet J. Hardy. Analysis of Body Build Photographs of College Women 
(Ibid., pp. 37-68. 1946). 

Ciocco, Antonio. Chronic Sickness in Relation to Survivorship Twenty Years Later (Human Biology, 
18, pp. 33-48. 1946). 

Comas, Juan. La Biotipologia de Arturo R. Rossi (Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia Ameri- 
cana, 7, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 99-113. Mexico, 1946). 

Hambly, Wilfrid D. Calipers and Patience Extract a Story from Skulls (Chicago Natural Museum 

Bulletin, 17, Nos. 5 and 6, p. 5. 1946). 
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Heath, Clark W., and collaborators. What People Are—A Study of Normal Young Men (141 pp. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 1945). 

Hess, Leo. Ossicula Wormiana (Human Biology, 18, pp. 61-80. 1946). 

Hooton, Earnest A. Young Man, You Are Normal (210 pp. Putnam Sons, New York, 1945). 

Jokl, E. Height, Weight and Body Index of School Children (Growth, 10, pp. 1-14. 1946). 

L4zaro Castro, Gonzalo. Estudio acerca de la segunda denticién en nifios escolares chilenos (AcAm, 
3, No. 4, pp. 265-280. 1945). 

Peller, Sigismund. A New Role for Predicting the Occurrence of Multiple Human Births (AJPA, 4, 
No. 1, pp. 99-105. 1946). 

Quiring, Daniel P. Brain, Heart, Thyroid, Adrenals and Habitat (Growth, 10, pp. 15-24. 1946). 

Robert, Maurice. Le Congo physique (370 pp., illus. Stoops, Brussels, 1942). 

Seltzer, Carl C. Body Disproportions and Dominant Personality Traits (Psychosomatic Medicine, 
8, pp. 75-97. 1946). 

Wallis, Wilson D., and Ruth Sawtell Wallis. Sex Differences in Cephalic Index During Growth 
(SJA, 2, No. 1, pp. 56-83. 1946). 


Prehistory 


Braunholtz, H. J. Quartz Microliths from Wana, Northern Nigeria (Man, 46, Nos. 48-69, pp. 55-56- 
London, 1946). 

Breuil, Henri. Sea Animals Amongst the Prehistoric Rock Paintings of Ladybrand (with addendum 
on “Prehistoric Fishing Scenes” by Walter W. Battiss) (SAJS, 41, pp. 353-360, illus. 1945). 

Broom, Robert, and G. W. H. Schepera. The South African Fossil Ape Men: The Australo- 
pithecinae (Transvaal Museum Memoir No. 2, Pretoria, 1946). 

Clark, J. Desmond. A Kenya Fauresmith Factory and Home Site at Gondar, Northern Abyssinia 
(Trans. R. Soc. S. Afr., 31, No. 1, pp. 19-27, illus. 1945). 

Clark, J. Desmond. Short Notes on Stone Age Sites at Vavello, Southern Abyssinia (Ibid., pp. 29-37, 
illus. 1945). 

Goodwin, A. J. H. Method in Prehistory (191 pp., illus. Handbook Series No. 1, S. Afr. Archaeol. 
Society, Cape Town). 

Harcus, J. A. Middle Stone Age Industry from Primrose Ridge District, Germiston, Transvaal 
(SAJS, 41, pp. 459-464. 1945). 

Heine-Geldern, Robert. Prehistoric Research in the Netherlands Indies (Southeast Asia Institute. 
Repr. from “Science aud Scientists in the Netherlands Indies,” New York, 1945). 

Lhote, Jean Paul. Découverte d’un atelier de perles néolithiques dans la région de Gao (French 
Soudan) (Bulletin Société Prehist. Francais, pp. 24-25. 1942-1943). 

Piggott, Stuart. The Chronology of Prehistoric Northwest India (Ancient India, No. 1, pp. 8-26. 
Delhi, 1946). 

Smuts, J. C. Stone Implements of the Eastern Limpopo Basin (Trans. R. Soc. S. Afr., 31, No. 1, 
pp. 69-77, illus. 1945). 

Zeuner, Frederick E. Dating the Past: An Introduction to Geochronology (Methuen, London, 1946). 

Zeuner, Frederick E. The Pleistocene Period: Its Climate, Chronology and Faunal Successions (Ray 
Society Monograph, No. 130, London, 1945). 


Miscellaneous 


Ackerknecht, Erwin H. Netural Diseases and Rational Treatment in Primitive Medicine (Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine, 19, No. 5, pp. 467-497. 1946). 

Ackerknecht, Erwin H. Primitive Medicine: A Contrast with Modern Practice (The Merck Report, 
55, No. 3, pp. 4-8, illus. 1946). 

Armattoe, R. E. G. Space, Time and Race, or The Age of Man in America (12 pp. Lomeshie Re- 

search Centre for Anthropology and Race Biology, Londonderry, N. Ireland, 1946). 
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Ballesteros, Pio. Los indios y sus litigios, seguin la Recopitacién de 1680 (Revista de Indias, 6, 
No. 22, pp. 607-633. Madrid, 1945). 

Bergman, Jehuda. Folk-Medicine (Edoth 1, No. 4, pp. 199-212. Jerusalem, 1946). 

Calcafio, José Antonio. Posicién del investigador ante la misica aborigen (Acta Venezolana, 1, 
No. 3, pp. 291-297, 1 illus. Caracas, Venezuela, 1946). 

Caso, Alfonso. Hermann Beyer (Boletin Bibliogréfico de Antropologia Americana, 6, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, pp. 29-34. Mexico, 1942). 

Charles, Lucile Hoerr. Growing Up Through Drama (JAFL, 59, No. 233, pp. 247-262. 1946). 

Cleveland Museum of Art. The Art of the Americas (Picture Book 2, 58 pp. 1946). 

Comas, Juan. El Instituto Indigenista Interamericano (Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia 
Americana, 6, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 47-60. Mexico, 1942). 

Comas, Juan. Valor y utilidad de la antropologia fisica en el estudio de las ciencias sociales (AcAm, 
4, pp. 64-81. Mexico, 1946). 

Cook, S. F. A Reconsideration of Shellmounds with Respect to Population and Nutrition (AA, 12, 
No. 1, pp. 50-53. 1946). 

Cummings, Carlos E. Artifacts Reflect Civilization (Hobbies, 26, No. 6, pp. 111-112. Buffalo 
Museum of Science, 1946). 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Applied Anthropology (Lecture given to the Oxford University Anthropo- 
logical Society, Nov. 29, 1945) (Africa, 16, No. 2, pp. 92-98. London, 1946). 

Gamio, Manuel. Franz Boas en México (Boletin Bibliogréfico de Antropologia Americana, 6, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 35-42. Mexico, 1942). 

Gilmore, Raymond M. To Facilitate Cooperation in the Identification of Mammal Bones from 
Archaeological Sites (AA, 12, No. 1, pp. 49-50. 1946). 

Graubard, Mark. Some Coniemporary Observations on Ancient Superstitions (JAFL, 59, No. 232, 
pp. 124-133. 1946). 

Hall, Robert A. The State of Linguistics: Crisis or Reaction? (Italica, 23, No. 1, pp. 30-34. 1946). 

Heine-Geldern, Robert. Obituary: H. H. Juynboll—N. J. Krom—Willem F. Stutterheim (Far 
Eastern Quarterly, 5, No. 2, pp. 216-218. 1946). 

Herskovits, Melville J. Folklore after a Hundred Years: A Problem in Redefinition (JAFL, 59, 
No. 232, pp. 89-100. 1946). 

Jaramillo Alvarado, Pio. Situactén del indigenismo en el continente (AI, 6, No. 2, pp. 127-132. 
Mexico, 1946). 

Kroeber, A. L. History and Evolution (SJA, 2, No. 1, pp. 1-15. 1946). 

Linga, Carlos R. Hermann Beyer (Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia Americana, 6, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, pp. 34-35. Mexico, 1942). 

Lobsiger-Dellenbach, Marg. Una salle consacrée 4 l'ethnographie precolombienne au Musée d’ethno- 
graphie de la ville de Genéve (Suisse) (Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia Americana, 7, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 19-23. Mexico, 1946). 

Macllwraith, T. F. Annual List of Publications on Ethnology, Anthropology and Archaeology (The 
Canadian Historical Review, pp. 89-101. Toronto, 1946). 

Marmorestein, A. The Place of Popular Traditions in the History of Religions (English summary) 
(Edoth, 1, No. 3, pp. 138-150. Jerusalem, 1946). 

Mateos, F. Ecos de América en Trento (Revista de Indias, 6, No. 22, pp. 559-605. Madrid, 1945). 

Mead, Margaret. Masks and Men (Africa, Tibet, Ceylon, Java, Mexico, N. Pacific Coast, Iro- 
quois Indian) (Natural History, 55, No. 6, 1946). 

Métraux, Alfred. Bronislaw Malinowski (Boletin Bibliogréfico de Antropologia Americana, 6, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 26-29. Mexico, 1942). 

Miller, William Marion. Two Stories from World War II (JAFL, 59, No. 232, p. 198. 1946). 

Myres, John L. Anthropological Research: Its Strategy and Tactics (Man, 46, No. 50, pp. 56-58. 

1946). 
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Noon, John A. Houses and Homes (University Museum Bulletin, 11, No. 4, pp. 3-15, 6 pls- 
Philadelphia, 1946). 

Opler, Morris Edward. Cultural Anthropology—An A pplication of the Theory of Themes in Culture 
(Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 36, No. 5, pp. 137-166. 1946). 

Ortiz, Fernando, El engatio dz las razas (428 pp. Cuba, 1946). 

Pourchet, Maria Jilia. Boas ¢ a antropologia fisica (AcAm, 3, No. 4, pp. 255-264. 1945). 

Preston, W. D. Problems of Text Attestation in Ethnography and Linguistics (IJAL, 12, No. 3, 
pp. 173-177. 1946). 

Ragland, Lord. Anthropology and the Future of Civilization (Rationalist Ann., pp. 39-44. 1946). 

Short, Lloyd M. Personnel Problems Affecting Social Scientists in the National Civil Service (Social 
Science Research Council, Pamphlet 1, i-iv, 35 pp. New York, 1946). 

Taylor, Archer. The Problems of Folklore (JAFL, 59, No. 232, pp. 101-107. 1946). 

Thompson, Laura. Some Perspectives in Applied Anthropology (Applied Anthropology, 3, No. 3, 
pp. 12-16, 1944). 

Wassén, Henry. Walter Kaudern. In Memoriam (Etnologiska Studier, 12-13, pp. 305-330. 
Géteborg, 1941) (Ethnos, 4, pp. 173-175. 1942). 

White, Leslie A. The Origin and Nature of Speech (Repr. from Twentieth Century English, pp. 93- 
103. New York). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIAL ENGINEERING 


In his review of my book, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race (Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 48, 1946, pp. 267-268), Herskovits, in commenting upon 
my attempt to seek a solution to the “race” problem, expresses the hope that “Mon- 
tagu will be content to remain the anthropologist, and not aspire to follow the dim, the 
treacherous path of what is coming to be termed the ‘social engineer.’ ” 

This comment interests me very much, and it raises a question which must have 
occurred more than once to many anthropologists. That question is: Should anthro- 
pologists contribute their special skills and knowledge to the betterment of the world 
in which they live, by actively participating in the process of building a new world, 
or should they leave that task to others, their own role, so far as the social scene is 
concerned, being limited, as Herskovits puts it, to making “known the testimony of 
the expert on the facts concerning” social problems? 

The question is usually posed in disjunctive form, “either/or,” as a choice between 
alternatives. I think the disjunction a false and a harmful one, since it produces a false 
dichotomy. It should be remembered that a question can be so structured as to deter- 
mine the answer which is made to it. 

The idea seems to be that while the anthropologist who is in a position to do so is 
under an obligation to make what he knows available in a form such that those who 
seek instruction in the truth can obtain it, he should not himself take part in the process 
of applying such truths to the solution of social problems. When he does so, it is argued, 
he ceases to be a scientist and becomes a propagandist, a person interested in influencing 
people’s opinions. Such a role is for some reason considered incompatible with the func- 
tions of a scientist. I fail to see why scientists cannot be propagandists. Since scientists 
are concerned with the discovery and statement of the relations between facts, namely 
the truth, I do not see why they cannot become the propagandists of the truth. If men 
are to be taught the truth concerning the meaning of their behavior and their society, 
who else is better equipped to do so than the anthropologist? 

Is the desire to persuade other people to accept the truth something which the 
scientist should suppress? Is he to ally himself with those who believe that the impor- 
tant part about a statement is not its truth or falsity, but the question whether some- 
one wishes you to believe it? And though a scientist utter nothing but the truth, is what 
he says to be rejected as “propaganda” simply because he is anxious to influence, to 
persuade? Shall “scientific isolationism,” deliberate non-use of one’s special knowledge 
and skills in an active manner towards the solution of actual social problems, constitute 
the mark of scientific reputability? 

What is the function of the student of man in our world? Is it not to gather, analyze, 
and systematize the facts concerning human nature, concerning man and all the forms 
of expression which his being takes? And are such scientific labors to be indulged for 
their own sake without any reference to the service they may perform in yielding us a 
greater understanding of man? If not, what shall we do with “the greater understanding 
of man” obtained in this way? Shall we be content to make it available in such a form 
that those who seek enlightenment can obtain it, and be content with that? Enlighten- 
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ment for what? Are the enlighteners by arbitrary definition to be restricted to the role 
of the queen bee who will mate with any drone she encounters but will have nothing 
whatever to do with the hatching of her eggs? Is it not time that the scientist took 
more than a passive interest in the hatching of his eggs? Have not the events of the last 
thirty years made it sufficiently clear that if civilization is to continue, scientific 
thought must increasingly be applied to man himself? 

Who shall do the applying? Surely those who claim to be scientific students of man 
should play a prominent role as appliers of their special knowledge to the solution of 
social problems? 

It would be interesting to have the views of other anthropologists on this important 
subject. 

M. F. AsHLEY Montacu 
DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A REPLY TO DR. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Dr. Ashley Montagu has been kind enough to send me the series of questions that 
were prompted by a sentence in my review of the second edition of his book “‘Man’s 
Most Dangerous Myth, the Fallacy of Race.’ Though these are, as he well puts it, “so 
structured as to determine the answer’ to them, there is no doubt that they pose prob- 
lems which are assuming considerable importance in the minds of many anthropolo- 
gists. 

I welcome the opportunity, therefore, to call to the attention of those who may not 
ordinarily see the journal Africa, an excellent discussion in the current (April) issue 
(pp. 92-98) of these questions in a paper by E. E. Evans-Pritchard entitled “Applied 
Anthropology.” At the same time, another contribution that should be read in this 
connection, the paper by Sol Tax, “Anthropology and Administration” in América 
Indtgena, vol. v, no. 1 (1945), pp. 21-23, may also be mentioned. 

As for myself, I can only state that my position on these matters is in agreement with 
the general principles put forward in these articles. I see no reason to alter the point 
of view I advanced some years ago in a paper entitled “Applied Anthropology and the 
American Anthropologists” (Science, n.s., vol. lxxxiii, pp. 215-222). 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


“APPLIED” RESEARCH AND “PURE” RESEARCH 


John Embree has made a number of constructive suggestions regarding the rela- 
tionship of applied anthropology and anthropology.' In so doing he draws a comparison 
with medical practice that contains some implications which deserve to be further 
developed. 

It is possible to say that medical research is science while medical practice is not, 


1 Embree, “Applied Anthropology and Its Relationship to Anthropology.” (American An- 
thropologist, 47, No. 4, 1945.) 
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if one thinks in polar contrasts such as a biochemical laboratory and a country practice. 
Even here doubt may be raised on the ground that a country doctor through his skill 
as an observer and inductive thinker can be a scientist in the same sense in which a 
naturalist is a scientist. However, granting the validity of the generalization when 
limited to extremes, it must be noted that it omits one of the most essential and fruitful 
areas of advance in medical knowledge, namely clinical research. 

In this field, medical practice and medical research are combined, each to the ad- 
vantage of the other. It is only in the clinic that the results of the laboratory sciences 
have their full testing and this may involve profound changes, or complete rejection 
of hypotheses as well as the firm establishment of previously tentative conclusions 
It is in clinical research that long-term, consistent observation of human pathological 
process can be carried out with the panoply of instrumental aids. It may be necessary 
to decide upon a therapeutic program for considerations other than those that are 
strictly scientific, but once the program has been determined, plans can be laid and ad- 
vance preparation made for a thoroughly scientific observation and recording of course 
and outcome. By the compilation and analysis of many such records theory and thera- 
peutic practice are both benefited. Most important of all, there are many instances 
wherein the decision as to a program can be made on a scientific basis with the result 
that the clinic is a place where the opportunities are exceedingly rich for direct experi- 
mentation with human beings. Some of our most basic knowledge of brain function, 
for example, has been derived from clinical research through taking advantage by 
observation of accidents and through experiments in treatment. Such experiments 
must, of course, be responsible and give the welfare of the individual patient primary 
consideration, but they are nevertheless rewarding for scientific purposes. 

It seems to me that applied social sciences can well be the meeting place of both 
science and practice as in clinical research. Participation in administrative programs 
through planning, execution and follow-up observation often presents a unique oppor- 
tunity for careful compilation of data and for a degree of experimentation that is not 
possible elsewhere. It may be that under such circumstances discoveries regarding the 
nature of society and culture can be made in a manner similar to that noted in connec- 
tion with brain function. Moreover, social theories can be reduced to working hypothe- 
ses leading to predictions that are testable by the observation of subsequent events. 
Through such a series of steps, science as well as the techniques of application should 
advance. 

The need, therefore, is for close cooperation between those primarily interested in 
the advance of knowledge and those who are preoccupied with practical problems. As a 
rule, each worker will have at least a secondary interest in the other’s field; for most 
applied social scientists and even most administrators do care about discovery of knowl- 
edge, and it is hard to think of a scientist so rarefied that he has no concern with practi- 
cal social problems. It would be best for us to pool our resources and take full advantage 
of a fruitful common ground rather than to occupy ourselves with attempts at precise 
definition of the degree of each other’s purity. 


ALEXANDER H. LeEIGcHToNn, M.D. 
WasuHINGTON, D. C. 
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A RECENT TREND IN THE MISREPRESENTATION OF THE WORK OF AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGISTS 


In a recent issue of the American Anthropologist, Miss Betty J. Meggers asserts that 
“as a consequence of psychological and sociological interests on the part of anthropolo- 
gists, culture is almost completely ignored at present.’* Because of this, she declares, 
anthropology “has retrogressed far from the position achieved in the first half-century. 
Its subject matter is more heterogeneous and its outlook less scientific now than then.” 
As proof of these “recent trends in American ethnology” Miss Meggers furnishes a 
bibliography. I find myself directly involved in her strictures and discussion, for in the 
longest section of the bibliography, labeled “Psychology,” five of my articles are 
listed. 

I have examined the portion of the bibliography which is intended to deal with the 
contributions of American anthropologists to psychology and I do not find that it con- 
firms Miss Meggers’ contentions. One hundred and seventy-eight titles are listed. Many 
have no legitimate place in this compilation and serve only to pad the list and to create 
misconception. Twelve items were written by scholars of other than American nation- 
ality, mostly British ethnologists and psychologists. Twenty-eight of the papers were 
contributed by persons who are not anthropologists at all, but who are psychologists, 
sociologists, or biologists. In six cases the item in question was written in collaboration 
with a psychologist or sociologist who is presumably responsible for the interpretations 
to which Miss Meggers objects. Thirteen autobiographical records are included in 
which, to use Miss Meggers’ own words, the purpose “was not to illuminate the indi- 
vidual but to give a more complete and understandable record of the culture.” Why, 
then, they are listed she does not say. The elimination of these 59 titles which clearly do 
not belong in the bibliography reduces the list to 119 items. Even so, there are many 
that, in my opinion, could well be dropped. Some of E. D. Chapple’s papers, for instance, 
were probably chosen because of the titles rather than because of any acquaintance 
with the contents. Actually most of them deal with rates of human interaction and are 
highly abstract, mathematical, and impersonal. 

But let us assume, for the sake of argument, that 119 titles by American anthropolo- 
gists which do have bearing on psychological problems remain. The first of these was 
written in 1908 and the last in 1945, an average of approximately three papers a year 
for the 37-year period. Professor Kroeber has just told us that one anthropological 
journal alone, the American Anthropologist, publishes an average of 40 papers a year.” 

Nor does Miss Meggers’ bibliography show evidences of greatly accelerated industry 
in this field, despite the increase in the number of professional anthropologists. The first 
year for which Miss Meggers lists any contribution to the field of psychology and cul- 
ture by an American anthropologist is 1910, when one paper appeared. In 1940 there 
were two items. For 1941 there are no titles of this kind listed at all. For 1942, the last 


1 “Recent Trends in American Ethnology,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, No. 2, 1946, 
pp. 176-214. 

2 “The Range of the American Anthropologist,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, No. 2, 
1946, pp. 297-299. The degree of exaggeration involved can be further judged from the fact that 
G. P. Murdock’s Ethnographic Bibliography of North America lists over four thousand titles con- 
tributed by American ethnologists between the years 1908 and 1940. 
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year for which anything on this topic appears, there are two items again. The flood 
which Miss Meggers’ expressive language leads one to expect simply does not materialize. 

In the field of psychological testing the first contribution of an American anthro- 
pologist appeared in 1928. In 1945, the last year of Miss Meggers’ survey, there was 
also a single contribution. 

In 1908 one paper was published in the field of personality. Miss Meggers lists a 
single paper on this subject for 1945 as well. 

Contributions of American anthropologists to abnormal psychology began with two 
papers in 1933 and end with two articles in 1942. It is difficult to see how Miss Meggers 
could have inferred anything more from this evidence than a limited though reasonably 
sustained interest. 

The question may be approached in another manner. An analysis of the bibliography 
shows that in 37 years 47 American anthropologists contributed to this psychologically 
pointed literature, though some of them are represented by one short item only. During 
this period of nearly four decades there must have been at least 1500 American anthro- 
pologists at work. Less than 4 per cent of the American anthropologists have been in 
any way involved in an interest which Miss Meggers proclaims has all but swallowed 
up the field! 

Her assertions seem still more absurd when the total efforts of the authors who do 
appear on her bibliography are considered. Three papers of A. L. Kroeber are listed in 
the bibliography. The first and longest should probably be excluded, for it is simply that 
section of a standard ethnology which deals with the war experiences of individuals. 
It is one of those records which Miss Meggers admits was not meant “to illuminate the 
individual but to give a more complete and understandable record of the culture.” 
Even if we retain this item, we find that in the 32-year period from 1908 to 1940, Kroe- 
ber has written 40 pages dealing with the individual or with psychological problems. 
Two of Robert Lowie’s articles, totaling 17 pages, are all of his vast output which are 
to be found in the bibliography. Edward Sapir is singled out for special criticism by Miss 
Meggers. Five of his articles fall under the ban. But Sapir’s publications total 235. 
Did none of the other 230 become part of any trend in American anthropology? Are 
trends in anthropology only those interests of which Miss Meggers disapproves? 

Miss Meggers finds that five articles of mine, totaling 74 pages, have contributed to 
the “recent trends in American ethnology” which she deplores. But I have published 
38 other papers and eight books and monographs. These have apparently disappeared 
into a void as far as she is concerned. The books and monographs alone which are con- 
cerned with ethnology, mythology, religion, social organization, and ethnobiology run 
to over 1800 pages. The papers of mine which Miss Meggers lists could be discounted 
without seriously affecting the core of my anthropological labors. 

I hope Miss Meggers, who is fond of mathematical illustrations, will sometime ex- 
plain to us how an interest to which a minority of American anthropologists has de- 
voted but a small percentage of time and publications has managed to absorb the entire 
field and prevent anything else from being done. As far as I am concerned, Miss 
Meggers’ paper has had an effect the opposite of that which she evidently intended. 
She has reminded me of my comparatively slight contributions to an important field 
and has filled me with determination to furnish her as soon as possible with more 
bibliography over which to lament. 
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I call attention to the discrepancy between the sweeping statements of Miss Meg- 
gers and the evidence she furnishes because I believe a tendency toward exaggeration, 
hysteria, and recrimination has developed in our theoretical discussions which might 
well be moderated by the exercise of editorial discretion. It would be sad indeed if the 
pages of the Anthropologist did not remain open to the most diverse views. But it is 
entirely within the prerogative of an editor when a contributor announces that “cul- 
ture is almost completely ignored at present” in favor of “psychological and sociological 
interests on the part of anthropologists” to request that convincing evidence of this 
generalization be furnished or that the statement be modified to agree with the data 
presented. 

I intend to discuss at another time the reasons for my belief that the individual 
and personality are fit subjects for anthropological research and may be studied with- 
out detriment to an interest in culture. I do feel it necessary, however, to comment 
now upon Miss Meggers’ questionable manner of handling citations from the writ- 
ings of others. She quotes passages from my “The Psychoanalytic Treatment of 
Culture” to show that I believe “psychology and anthropology are actually dealing 
with the same thing under different disguises, with psychology’s offering the better 
of the two.” Yet my article was actually a plea for cultural determinism and a vigorous 
rejection of the traditional Freudian view of culture as a derivative of the Oedipus Com- 
plex. On that point I say, in a section which Miss Meggers does not quote, “Now this 
cultural factor is the chief concern and object of study of the anthropologist, and he is 
adverse, naturally, to seeing it disqualified at the outset.” I noted, however, a growing 
tendency for psychoanalysts to take culture into account. Miss Meggers quotes a pas- 
sage concerning the understanding between anthropology and psychoanalysis for which 
I expressed hope. But the sentence immediately before the passage she selects reads, 
“Truly culture has been led in the back door and has taken its place in psychoanalytical 
theory as a molder of men’s minds.” In other words, I suggested that anthropologi- 
cal and psychoanalytical theory had drawn closer together because psychoanalysts 
were becoming increasingly impressed with the importance and creative force of cul- 
ture. By ignoring context, failing to quote relevant material, and carefully choosing 
passages, Miss Meggers manages to distort my meaning to an irritating degree. 

Because I have emphasized the importance of studying the individual carriers of 
culture Miss Meggers has come to the remarkable conclusion that I consider the “‘only 
reality” to be “the behavior of individuals.” I assure Miss Meggers that “only realities” 
or “ultimate realities” are not part of my philosophical stock in trade. In my anthro- 
pological research, whether I am dealing with abstractions or particulars, I assume I 
am dealing with realities. When, without reference to genealogies or individual varia- 
tions, I published outlines of Apache kinship systems, I considered that I was dealing 
with realities. I also consider the individual records of which the systems are a summary 
and distillation quite real. It simply happens that occasionally some realities have to be 
derived from other realities. The levels of abstraction at which we choose to work will 
not divorce us from reality, Miss Meggers. It is only windy debates over false issues and 
doctrinaire strait-jackets which are likely to do that. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STRAY NUMBER SYSTEMS AMONG CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES 


While engaged in a study of the Oneida language at Oneida, Wisconsin,' I came upon 
a non-Iroquoian system of counting to ten, which is traditional among the Oneidas, 
and is variously regarded by them as a linguistic museum piece, or as a linguistic toy. 
It is today known by relatively few members of the tribe, although a large number of 
those who still speak Oneida have heard it at one time or another. Whether it was ever 
common property of all the tribe, or whether it was handed down only in certain fami- 
lies, is not known. 

After I had been among the Oneidas about six months, one of the Oneida writers 
and interviewers came in and told me he had just gotten the “old, original Oneida way 
of counting” from one of the old men of the tribe, who had learned it as a boy from his 
father. Not long afterwards this numeral system was coming in, with slight varia- 
tions, from several quarters. Following are the forms which were heard. The corre- 
sponding Oneida numerals? are given in the column at the right. 


1. yéwi Gsgah 

. dana dégni 
3.  gasdo, gasdos, gasdot*; didi 
4. za'do® gayé 
5. déwaha’, déha? wisk 
6. gw&nane’; nAgya? ya'ya’k 
7. nagwaya’, nagoya’, négoya’ ja’dék 
8. jignuwa’, jigino’, jignGwaya’ déglu? 
9. warga* wa'dlu? 
10. wagatst, wagétsde*; winbet oye'li 


Most informants insisted that this was the “old, original way” of counting in 
Oneida, and that they had learned it from their parents or grandparents, who “used to 


1 Work on Oneida was done under a joint project of the University of Wisconsin and the 
Works Progress Administration in 1939 and 1940. A small group of bilingual adult Oneida In- 
dians, working on WPA, was trained in a phonemic spelling of their language, and utilized as 
interviewers ind writers. Work on the Cherokee language in Oklahoma was done in the summer 
of 1941, under a research grant from the University of Wisconsin. 

* The forms of the Oneida numerals given here are the “sentence-medial” or fully voiced 
forms. The acute accent mark is used, in accordance with the orthography adopted, to indicate 
stress accent in these two sets of numerals. (Cf. note 6.) 4 and u are nasal vowels in all examples 
from Oneida. 

* The informant who gave the form di‘di for ‘‘three” used gdsdot for “four” instead of for 
“three,” not making use of the form zd'do. 

The informant who gave the rather irregular forms déha?, nagya?, and winbet also did not use 
24‘do for “four,” but substituted a form jigene, probably in confusion with the word for “eight,” 
which she forgot. She also omitted the form wa" ga, so that she was able to give only eight numbers. 

This form wé'ga, “nine,” was omitted by several other speakers also, causing them to end up 
with only nine numbers. It is peculiar that so many should have forgotten the same one. 

Several volunteered the folk etymology of “used up” for the form wagdtst or wagdtsde, since 
with the number “ten” one comes to the end of the set, or has “used them all up.” The inflections 
of the stem -*tsd-, “to use up,” which come nearest to the form of this numeral, are wa?gdtsde?, 
“T used it up,” and wagdtsdu, “IT have used it up,” 
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use it for counting hoops” when they made barrel hoops for coopers in Green Bay, or 
that they used to revert to talk like that when they were drunk. One informant, how- 
ever, said “Oneida, nothing! That’s ‘Egyptian’,” and claimed that those are the num- 
bers the Gypsies formerly used when they camped around those parts trading horses, 
stealing, begging, etc. He gave another word, which he claimed the “Egyptians” used 
when begging: da?mosgi'wdat, which was supposed to mean “Give me some bread.” 
Later, another claimed that these numbers were Menominee, because he had “learned 
them at boarding school at Keshena.”’ These numbers, however, have nothing to do 
with Iroquoian, “original” or otherwise, nor are they Gypsy or Algonkian, or similar to 
those of any other language which this writer knows of. 

It is to be noted that the words have been pretty well assimilated into the Oneida 
phonological system. Except for the alternate form of “ten” (which was given by only 
one informant) there are no occurrences of the labials b, p, v, f, or m. This is a feature 
shared by all the Iroquoian languages.‘ However, the prosodic pattern of the words 
for “five,” “six,” “seven,” and “eight” does not correspond to the normal Oneida 
pattern. 

The existence of certain dissimilar alternate forms, viz., dé'di for gdsdo, “‘three’’; 
ndgya? for gwanane’, “six”; and winbet for wagdtst, “ten” would suggest multiple origin, 
and that more than one set of numerals is involved here. 

The existence of this set of numbers calls for some explanation. Were these numbers 
picked up from some other tribe within the last century, as is suggested by the ref- 
erences to the Gypsies and to Indian boarding school? Or were they the linguistic 
property of the tribe before they left New York State in 1822? If the former is the case, 
this or a similar extra set of numbers should have been encountered by investigators 
among some other tribe or tribes, with whom Oneidas may have had contact in recent 
times, either through Indian schools or otherwise. If the latter is true, as is suggested by 
the insistence of many on the “originality” and “oldness” of the system, and as is sug- 
gested also by the degree of conformity to Oneida phonology, then the numbers should 
be expected to be found among Oneidas or other Iroquoian groups of New York and 
Canada. 

With these questions still unanswered, I later came upon a similar phenomenon 
among certain Cherokees in Oklahoma." Several informants remembered a few numbers 
of an additional system, and their relative order, but did not know which ones were 
missing. The informant’ who knew the most of this system could recite only nine of the 
numbers. These are the following:* 


4 The statement concerning labial consonants should not be made without noting the excep- 
tions. In Cherokee there is a phoneme /m/. Although it is of very infrequent occurrence in the 
language as a whole, the few instances of its occurrence are, for the most part, in common and 
much-used words. Wyandotte also shows an allophone [m], but it is apparently assignable to the 
phoneme /w/, being the conditioned variant before nasal vowels. (Cf. C. M. Barbeau, “‘Classifica- 
tion of Iroquoian Radicals with Subjective Pronominal Prefixes,” page 18; Memoir 46, Geological 
Survey, Canada Dept. of Mines.) 

5 Levi Sourjohn. 

® In the three stray sets of numerals obtained from Cherokee and Natchez informants the 
following diacritics are used: ! before a syllable indicates stress accent; -’ over a vowel is high pitch; 
‘is low pitch; * is falling pitch; ” is rising pitch. 
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lamame* 
lo’so’s 
Inayo 'babal 
lsu'da ji'nd's 


lhengili, or !inkili 


Not knowing which one was missing, he was not able to assign values to them with 
certainty. However, their relative order was presumed to be correct. They were usually 
recited in a near monotone. 

It should be mentioned that those who had any familiarity with this set of numbers 
were from the region between Greenleaf Lake and Gore, which region is interspersed 
with Creeks. However, no similar set has been reported from among the Creeks. 

Not long after this, a trilingual informant’ of Natchez origin volunteered that he 
knew several other ways of counting, besides Natchez, Cherokee, and Creek, but he 
did not know what languages they belonged to. The two unknown number systems which 
he gave are as follows:* 


I II 

1. ha‘!méme" 

2. yu'gagu’ 

3. lyé-ga za" 

4. !zo'we° lwf'la’ 
5. 'latda- 

6. 'wazine’ ha'nugida’ 

7. 'zagalo: ha'zigabi* 

8. 

9. 'gdlolo 4 
10. za'gam 


These were either recited in a speaking chant, giving the tones as indicated, or in a 
singing chant, enhancing the tone variations of the syllables.*® 

Of these last three stray sets of numerals, obtained from Cherokee and Natchez 
informants, the words for the number “one” are all similar. Beyond this, however, there 


7 Watt Sam, one of the last two speakers of Natchez who speaks that language and Cherokee 
and Creek with equal fluency, and is literate in the latter two. 
8 They were sung to the following tunes, similar in outline to each other: 


heme dala yoga owe latde wazine gagelo galowe Sotdis agen, 


beameme yugugu wi-le he-ya hanugide hezigabi hosbila gololo 


(Transcription from a disc recording.) 
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are no superficial similarities. None of the sets is similar to those of Cherokee, Natchez, 
the Muskogean languages,® or to those of any of the existing or documented languages 
of the Southeast area. 

A point which may be significant for the interpretation of these vocabularies is that 
in several cases, among both the Oneida and the Cherokee informants, one or two num- 
bers may be forgotten, and either the set will be given abbreviated, or other forms will 
have been inserted into the system to bring the total number of forms to ten. In either 
case, the relative order of the remaining forms usually remains unchanged. In cases of 
insertion, however, even though the relative order remains constant, the position of a 
form with reference to the total set, i.e., its “value” as a number, may be changed. E.g., 
gdsdot becomes “four” in one of the sets from Oneida, when dé‘di was inserted for 
“three’’.? Keeping this in mind, it is possible to see a few similarities between some of 
the numbers of the various sets. E.g., from the two sets from the Natchez informant, 
we have yo'ga-, “three,” and yu!'gugu’, “two”; zo'we', “four,” and za‘zga-, “three”; 
galowe’, “eight,” and gololo’, “nine.’”° There are possibly a few others. 

The above suggests two conclusions: first, that the numerals were not used singly 
for their assigned value, but rather that the sets were recited always in their entirety, 
either for counting of objects by tens (as with the Oneida hoop maker), or as a little 
game or ritual of some kind; and second, that if the numbers actually originated from 
some other languages, the sets were not taken over in their present form, but have under- 
gone many changes both in constitution of the sets and in the forms of the words. 

The probable explanation of these additional number systems is that they are relics 
of languages of former tribes, the remnants of which were adopted and incorporated 
into the respective surviving tribes. This would put their acquisition back into early 
colonial or pre-colonial times. To have survived to the present they must have had a 
special fun::tion, either as linguistic playthings or as parts of secret vocabularies. More- 
over, the existence of several such sets of numerals, among different tribes, would point 
toward the existence of a fairly widespread pattern of use. However, no references to 
secret, non-native (in contradistinction to archaic) vocabularies among either the Iro- 
quois or the tribes of the Southeast are known to this writer. 

It is hoped that this communication, by bringing the subject to light, may solicit 
information concerning stray number systems or secret vocabularies among American 
Indian tribes, which other investigators may possess, and also, that it may remind 
investigators in the field to inquire into the matter. Such a vocabulary may often pass 
unnoticed, unless one specifically asks his informant concerning it. 


FLoyp G. LounsBURY 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


® Cherokee numerals, one to ten, are: so'gwuhi, ta?li, zo?i, néhgi, hisgi, su’dali, gahlgwo’gi, 
cane’la, sohne'la, sgohi. Natchez numerals are: wi'ta'N, ?awiti', ne’ti’, kinawiti’, ?ispi' ti’, lahanah, 
aNkvah, ?apkatupis, witipkatupis, ?0°"ko. Those of Creek are: h4mkin, hokké'lin, tocet‘nin, 
é:stin, cahki-pin, i-pa-kin, kolapa-kin, cinap4-kin, ostap4-kin pa-kin. (Phonemic transcriptions of 
the Natchez and the Creek numerals were furnished by Mary Haas.) 

10 We may even formulate certain relationships between members of these pairs. Relating the 
second set to the first, we note the dropping of final -we* and the final reduplication in the second 
set. 
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A DASEHRA CELEBRATION IN DELHI' 


The Dasehra ceremonial which is the subject of this paper is of primary importance 
to the Vaishnavas, those adherents of Hinduism whose principal god is Vishnu. As is 
well known to all students of India, the basic triad of Hindu deities consists of Brahma, 
Siva, and Vishnu. Brahma is regarded as somewhat remote and unapproachable and 
has no great following among the folk, but Siva and Vishnu are extremely popular. 
Consequently, it is the common practice for all Hindus to worship both of these figures 
even though there are numerous sects that give their primary emphasis to one god or 
the other. Vishnu’s appeal is due, in a measure, to the belief that he has been repeatedly 
reincarnated in outstanding Indian heroes. His major reincarnations are known as 
avatars,” and of these one of the most important is the legendary character called Rama 
or Ramachandra. 

Rama’s story is told in the famed Hindu epic, the Ramayana, which is widely known 
throughout India.’ The plot revolves about the favorite son of a king of Oudh, who is 
about to succeed his father when one of the latter’s wives reminds the monarch of an 
earlier promise to give the succession to her own son. The king is heartbroken, but he 
feels obliged to keep his word, and to banish Rama for fourteen years. Without the 
slightest show of resentment Rama retires to a forest where he lives with his wife, Sita, 
and a devoted half-brother, Lakshmana. In the course of time the brothers are wooed 
by a female demon, whose advances Lakshmana repulses by cutting off her nose. She 
then calls upon her brother, the ten-headed giant, Ravana, to avenge her; and he 
kidnaps Sita and carries her off to his capital (Lanka) in Ceylon. Sita remains faithful 
to Rama while he and Lakshmana attempt to liberate her. After a strenuous cam- 
paign, in the course of which the brothers make an alliance with a powerful monkey 
general and build a land bridge between India and Ceylon, the heroes take Lanka by 
storm, kill Ravana, and set Sita free. Several other adventures follow, at the end of 
which Rama completes his exile and ascends the throne. 

In its entirety the Ramayana emphasizes such virtues as filial devotion, wifely 
fidelity, brotherly love, and loyal friendship. Portions of the epic are frequently recited 
in public and each fall, particularly in the northern provinces, a dramatized version 
known as the Ramlila is presented before vast audiences. This spectacle is part of a 
ten-day series of observances that culminates in the Dasehra celebration.‘ 

On September 27, 1944, the writer had the opportunity of witnessing a performance 
of the Dasehra that took place at the Ramlila ground on the outskirts of old Delhi. 


! This article is based on a paper that was read in Philadelphia at the annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association on December 27, 1945. 

2 Vishnu is generally identified as a solar deity. His ten principal avatars are briefly described 
in Monier Williams, Hinduism (London, 1878), pp. 103-108. It is noteworthy that two of his most 
highly esteemed avatars, Krishna and Rama, are based respectively on the heroes of the best- 
known Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 

* The Ramayana occurs in two somewhat different versions. The older one, by Valmiki, 
goes back to the start of the Christian era or earlier; and the more recent one is by Tulsi Das, who 
lived from 1532 to 1623. 

4The name Dasehra means tenth, in the sense that it marks the culminating day of the 
Ramlila observances that begin nine days earlier. For an account of a Ramlila ceremony held 
about 60 years ago, see Oman, J. C., The Ramayana and the Mahabharata (London, 1899), pp. 
75-86. 
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Part of an open field that was to be the scene of the major action had been roped off, 
and within the enclosure there had been erected three gigantic effigies made of inter- 
laced branches covered with dark paper.’ The central one was about forty feet tall, 
crudely fashioned in the image of a man, and surmounted by half a dozen mask-like, pur- 
plish-pink faces with black eyes and prominent black moustaches. A fanciful curved 
cap crowned this figure, which was readily recognizable as the ten-headed demon, 
Ravana.® On either side of this monster were placed lesser images, about twenty-five 
feet high, each of which resembled a man with his arms hanging at his sides. One of 
these represented Ravana’s younger brother, the giant Kumbhakarna, while the other 
was identified as Meghnad, one of Ravana’s sons.’ Piles of faggots were heaped beside 
the effigies, and it was apparent that they were destined to be set afire. 

A few yards to the left of the principal figures stood a paper-covered screen on which 
battlements were painted to indicate a walled city. As the observance proceeded it be- 
came clear that the city thus represented was Lanka, Ravana’s capital in Ceylon. 

Throughout the afternoon a huge multi-colored throng had been gathering at the 
Ramlila ground. As they surged about the open field a gay holiday spirit was generated, 
and vendors of edible seeds, fruits, silver puddings, sweets, soft drinks, and “‘chews” 
of betel nut, did a thriving business. Moslems rubbed elbows with Hindus of all sects, 
a big Ferris wheel was kept continuously in action by eager patrons of both sexes,*® 
and several thousand onlookers observed the spectacle from the walls of old Delhi. 

Toward six o’clock, just as daylight was fading, the action began. A band, standing 
near the big effigies, played martial airs continuously while numbers of rockets were 
fired into the sky, some of which spun in mid-air like fiery swastikas, while others burst 
and scattered bits of brightly colored substances that slowly settled to earth. Concur- 
rently fountains of sparks were set going not far from the band; realistic bombs were ex- 
ploded every now and then with terrific roars; and from time to time numerous bell- 
shaped dummies made of pink paper were sent flying into space by means of hot air 
generated from fires affixed to the hollow base of each dummy. 

In the midst of all these activities the pageant started with a parade within the en- 
closed area. First on the scene were a score or so of men and boys, ranging in age from 
7 or 8 to over 40. They were dressed in red jackets and shorts and were daubed on the 
face and legs with yellow clay. As they marched they brandished stout, ball-headed 
wooden clubs, and from their garb and antics it was obvious that they were playing the 
part of the army of monkeys which aided Rama in his fight with Ravana and his sup- 
porters.° 


5 Oman, op. cit., plate opposite p. 80, shows that only two effigies were used in the Dasehra 
celebration that he witnessed. The figures closely resemble, but are not identical with, the ones 
that the present author observed in 1944. 

6 Strictly speaking, the image of Ravana should have had ten heads or faces, but only five or 
six were actually depicted. 

7 Valmiki, The Ramayana, edited by M. N. Dutt (Calcutta, 1892), part 6, section lx, pp. 1287- 
1297, contains a graphic account of Kumbhakarna. Meghnad plays an important role in Tulsi 
Das, The Ramayana, F. S. Growse, trans. (Allahabad, 1883), Book VI, p. 439, et passim. 

* Oman, op. cit., p. 77, comments that three creaking merry-go-rounds were operating while 
the Ramlila was in progress. 

® Valmiki, op. cit., section iv, p. 1117, states that the monkey warriors who were moving 
toward Lanka were “yellow as honey.” They leaped and pranced about as they went. 
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Next to appear was a large litter, shaped like a wide platform, and carried on the 
shoulders of ten or a dozen men. Upon it rode two men who engaged periodically in a 
wrestling bout. Although they could not be specifically identified by my informants, it 
seems reasonably certain that they were enacting the prolonged hand-to-hand conflict 
that took place early in the struggle for Lanka between Rama’s ally, Sugriva, king of 
the monkeys, and Ravana." Like the monkey soldiers, the actor who was presumably 
impersonating Sugriva was dressed in red; and at short intervals he would seize and 
seemingly overpower his opponent, who was made up with wildly tousled hair, and who 
wore a white shirt that was blotched with crimson to represent blood gushing froma 
severe wound. 

About thirty paces behind came another litter, fancifully decorated with silver, 
and preceded by a man beating a metal gong with a small hammer. Two handsome, 
athletically built young men, with pale faces and delicate features that gave them an 
air of dignity and nobility, rode on this litter. They wore high, beautifully fashioned 
golden helmets, and carried bows and arrows which they discharged occasionally either 
in the direction of the wrestling figures ahead of them or out over the heads of the 
crowd. In back of them walked a man dressed in ordinary clothes who, every now and 
again, lifted aloft a wand wrapped with cotton or wool. The heroic personages were 
Rama and Lakshmana, both of whom were famed bowmen, and their actions signified 
their participation in the battle with Ravana’s forces. 

A short distance to the rear there marched a solitary figure, carrying a trident and 
wearing about his waist a girdle of intertwined blue and white snakes. He turned out 
to be Ocean, or the god of the sea, who permitted Rama to have a land bridge built 
across the strait that divides Ceylon from the mainland." 

When the characters in the procession had made two or three circuits around the 
roped-off enclosure, the climax of the pageant began. The monkey warriors staged an 
assault on the paper screen representation of Lanka, and quickly ripped and tore 
through it with their clubs. Thereupon, the litter bearing the impersonators of Rama 
and Lakshmana stopped before the effigies of Ravana and his accomplices, and the 
heroes commenced shooting flaming arrows into the images of their enemies. These 
soon caught fire and, as they started to blaze, fireworks concealed within them began 
to go off with loud and violent explosions. In a short time the torn and burning figures 
began to sway and, as they toppled over, the excited onlookers cheered and applauded.” 
This vivid portrayal of the victory of the forces of light and good over those of darkness 
and evil brought the pageant to a close, and not long after the dense crowd of spectators 
began to disperse. 

Throughout northern and western India Dasehra performances are held every 
autumn at the start of the Hindu month of Aswin, and are looked upon as the fall 


10 The fierce and bloody wrestling match between Ravana and Sugriva is described in detail 
in Valmiki, op. cit., section xl, pp. 1212-1214. 

1 The episode wherein Ocean grudgingly assents to the filling of the strait occurs in Tulsi 
Das, op. cit. (see footnote 7), pp. 414-416. As a rule the trident is a weapon associated with Siva, 
but in the Ramayana it is sometimes used by demons. 

2 Valmiki op. cit., section ixvii, p. 1323, states that “flames mixed with live embers” flew 
from the mouth of Kumbhakarna when he was struck by Rama’s arrow. The death of Ravana is 
narrated in ibid., section cx, pp. 1482-1484. 
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equivalents of the vernal Holi observances. In the Bengal area comparable ceremonies 
are conducted annually in honor of Durga, consort of Siva; and it is interesting to note 
that according to the New Delhi Statesman of September 28, 1944, the Bengali residents 
of Delhi were celebrating Durgapuja in another section of the city while the Dasehra 
performance was being held at the Ramlila ground. 

Judged as a religious pageant the Dasehra is outstanding for the skill, fidelity, and 
economy with which it carries out the dramatization of an exciting part of the Rama- 
yana myth. In the Delhi version under discussion all the episodes and characters, 
except Ocean, were taken from the sixth book of the epic, which deals with the assault 
on Lanka. Actually portrayed, or cleverly suggested, were Rama’s negotiations that 
led to the filling of the Ceylon strait; the fierce wrestling match early in the battle, 
wherein Sugriva defeated Ravana; the conquest of Lanka by the army of monkeys; and 
the ultimate triumph of Rama and Lakshmana, whose blazing arrows brought death 
to the monstrous Kumbhakarna, Meghnad, and Ravana. 

As far as its ritual implications are concerned, many motives are woven together 
in the Ramlila ceremony, of which the Dasehra is the climax. While the festival un- 
doubtedly honors the sun god, Vishnu, in his avatar as Rama," it appears that at one 
time or another, and in one part of India or another, the rites have incorporated such 
aspects of Hindu religion as the worship of ancestors, veneration of generative prin- 
ciples, prayers for military success, sun and fire worship, and the expulsion of evil 
spirits.“ Moreover, the Dasehra partakes of the nature of a solstice ceremony, not 
because it coincides with a fixed astronomical event, but because it marks a pause and 
a turning point in the yearly round. It occurs in the interval when summer crops have 
been ripened or harvested and the winter planting is about to begin, and it emphasizes 
the greater freedom of movement that is made possible by the cessation of the rainy 
season. Since the rites are designed to drive out evil, they inaugurate by their timing an 
auspicious period for undertaking new enterprises such as the opening of a war, the 
start of a journey, the launching of a commercial venture, or the beginning of school.” 

Earlier writers are agreed that in former times many sacred exercises, some of which 
called for extensive animal sacrifices, were held on these occasions, but in recent years 
the formal rites have diminished to such a degree that the Dasehra celebration is now 
far more festive than sacerdotal. This change of emphasis helps to explain the country- 
fair spirit that prevailed among the spectators, the continuous operation of a Ferris 
wheel while the pageant was in progress, and the presence of Moslems who seemed to 
enjoy the spectacle just about as fully as did the Vaishnavas and other Hindus. 

In conclusion, the Dasehra performance at Delhi provides a vivid illustration of 


13 During the discussion that followed the reading of this paper in Philadelphia it was pointed 
out tha! the Dasehra rites may pertain to Durga because Rama’s victory over Ravana came on 
the tenth day of their struggle, after he had prayed to Durga, a powerful goddess of war. This 
comment seems to represent the Bengali interpretation of the ceremony. Compare the brief 
article, ““Dasehra,” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition, Vol. VII, p. 68. 

“ For a fuller discussion of this point consult Crooke, W. C., “The Dasahra: An Autumn 
Festival of the Hindus,” Folk-Lore, 26 (1915), pp. 28-59. Note that Crooke does not always differ- 
entiate the Dasehra from the entire Ramlila. 

% W. C. Crooke, Ibidem. See also Dubois, J. A., Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies 
(Oxford, 1906), pp. 569-570. 
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three basic aspects of religious behavior: (1) the likelihood that ritual may often be 
interpreted as the dramatization of a myth; (2) the urgency for all peoples to recognize 
a turning point (usually a solstice) in the yearly round; and (3) the strong tendency for 
religious observances to change in character as time goes on from sacerdotal to festive 
events. 
MiscHa TITIEV 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


NOTES ON SHAMANISM AMONG THE TEPEHUA INDIANS 


Although many of the Tepehua Indians living in the village of Huehuetla, Hidalgo, 
Mexico have given up a number of their native beliefs and have become converted to 
the religion brought in by the Mexicans, shamanism still maintains a strong influence 
among them. Though the chief shaman is always a man, he has many women assistants 
who are the midwives of the village. The shaman is both an honored and a feared man 
in the community, for it is he alone who can “talk” to the spirits of the dead. To his 
people he is the mediator between themselves and the many gods of wood and stone 
whom they worship. Religious acculturation can be seen in the fact that they also ac- 
knowledge the one true God as above all, and even say that Christ was the first shaman. 
According to local beliefs, the first shamanistic ceremony took place when Christ as 
a child arranged the flowers, and his mother danced, and God provided the liquor for 
the health of the body. 

Anyone who desires may hold the shaman’s honored position if he is willing to 
learn and practice all of the ceremonies, and uphold the reputation of his profession in 
all sincerity. When he clearly understands the significance of all that is required of him, 
he performs a small ceremony and is initiated into the order of shamans. For this 
ceremony the one to be initiated must provide the following material equipment: one 
turkey, two roosters and two hens, ten meters of white cloth, a new shirt for the shaman 
who is to do the initiating, a new shirt and scarf for the one to be initiated, and a new 
scarf for the wife of the older shaman. The older shaman and his assistants must make 
an altar and cover it with flowers on a Friday. A smalleraltar is placed by the fire. The 
head of the turkey is cut off, and the blood is caught in a cup. The head is buried by 
the women under the large altar, and after this rite this altar is no longer used. The 
shaman’s assistants work all Friday night making turkey mole and a great many tamales. 
None of the new shaman’s relatives are allowed to eat any of this food—the penalty of 
so doing is death. On Saturday people of the village bring presents of salt, beans, wood, 
money, liquor, and candles. That night a table is covered with the cloth that was pro- 
vided, and a plate of mole and a cup of liquor is placed in each of the four corners. The 
cup of blood and the prepared chickens are put in the center. Underneath the table on 
broad leaves of the papaila plant are placed the different kinds of tamales which the 


6 A broad parallel may be drawn with the modern Christmas season in the United States, 
during which there occurs the dramatization of the Nativity myth, a coincidence with the winter 
solstice, more than a suspicion of sun worship, and so strongly festive an atmosphere that many 
Jews and other non-Christians may participate in the holiday spirit at the same time that they 
refuse to accept the sacerdotal implications. 
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women have made. It must be certain that there are twenty-five tamales made of 
pork. When the crowd has gathered, the one to be initiated puts the clothes on the old 
shaman (who is head of the ceremony), the wife of the old shaman puts the clothes 
on the new shaman, and he in turn gives the scarf to her. The new shaman then spreads 
his hands over the table while the old shaman washes them with soap to “remove his 
sins” and then, with a feather dipped in the blood, makes a mark on the shaman being 
initiated from the wrist down the middle finger, and then a cross on his forehead. After 
the new shaman has received the cross, he has the privilege of taking the feather and 
making a bloody cross on the forehead of each person in the house. 

Twenty-five times he is served with mole. He prays to the spirits and then puts the 
mole in a huge olla (earthen jar) at the end of the table without having eaten any. The 
shaman being initiated hands some liquor to the old shaman over the table, and some is 
returned to him under the table. Two small chickens are then taken and burned alive 
in the fire, and then put on the little altar. 

Following this there is a dance in which the new shaman is decorated with two 
streamers of flowers crossed on his chest, a necklace, and a headband of flowers. A 
woman with a new cloth goes around and cleans with liquor the bloody crosses from each 
forehead. Two men and two women carrying flowers, the cup of blood, incense, and 
candles, contribute to the prestige of the new shaman upon whom they again put the 
bloody cross before he repeats the operation on the rest. Following this there is another 
dance during which they all sing. 

About three A.M. they gather up the flowers, burned chickens, tamales, and all the 
other foodstuffs, and carry them to the foot of the mountain or into a corner of the yard. 
Everyone except the new shaman helps carry something. They bury a chicken alive 
with flowers, and also the burned chickens, and leave all the things which they have 
brought along. If a woman is being initiated they bury a white hen, and if a man is being 
initiated they bury a white rooster. After this they return to the house and dance until 
daylight. The shaman is then considered duly initiated and has the authority to per- 
form the sacred ceremonies. 

From the cradle to the grave the ceremonies of the shaman have a place of great im- 
portance in the lives of those who still cling to these beliefs. At the time of childbirth, 
if a woman cannot give birth to her child, the shaman’s assistant must perform a cere- 
mony for her. The more the mother suffers, the more she must pay to be relieved. When 
the child is born, the placenta is buried under the spot where the child was given birth, 
and the third day following a chicken is buried in the same spot to assure the mother of 
milk for her infant. Tamales are made on the eighth day and the mother gets up. At 
this time a turkey is taken, and some of the blood from its leg is put on a small piece of 
cotton and given to the shaman’s assistant who uses it to make a cross on the mother’s 
chest and on each breast so that she will have an abundant supply of milk. The same 
day the midwife takes a bottle of liquor and an egg to the river and offers them as 
gifts to the spirit of the river to prevent the child from having dysentery. The follow- 
ing day the family takes a gift to the shaman in order that he may offer it to the 
sacred family; this gift consists of a hen if a girl baby has been born or a rooster if it 
is a boy. The Shaman “talks” to the sacred family and then conveys their thanks to 
the givers who go away assured of wonderful care for the new child. 

The shaman also performs some of his duties on the sixteenth of September when 
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the villagers perform what is known as the “dance of the corn.” At this time they offer 
sacrifices to the ground in behalf of their crops. This is done as follows: a chicken is 
killed and its body is cut into four pieces. These are buried in the four corners of the 
field, but the head is buried in the center of the field. This dance is done by each shaman 
and at his own expense, but it is effective for all. The villagers are thus assured of 
another fruitful year. 

In like manner when a new house is built, a quarter of a chicken must be buried un- 
der each corner post of the house and the head buried in the center of the building area 
in order to prevent sickness from coming to the members of the family. It is believed 
that if sickness should come, it will go into the posts and down to the chicken which 
will take the illness and thus spare the family. 

A new bread oven must have a turkey buried in the ground under its center, and 
a new sugar-cane mill demands the burial of a chicken. For this the shaman takes the 
chicken, holds it over the top cross-beam of the mill, and cuts off its head—which is 
then thrown at the oxen to make them start the mill. The chicken is then cut into four 
pieces and buried in four places in the circular path which the oxen tread. The head 
is buried under the mill. This is said to insure a prosperous season without accident. 

If a person is sick, the shaman must be provided with flowers (which are used as a 
cleanser), chicken, mole, and paper with which to make paper dolls. He “talks’’! to 
the soul of the dead relative who has presumably been offended, and the next day a 
ceremony is performed, similar to the other ceremonies. When a person has a pain the 
shaman is called to suck out the cause of the pain, which may be a small bone, a coffee 
bean, corn, or money, but whatever he sucks out is according to the profession of 
the person who is sick. That is, a rich man gets money sucked out, one who owns a 
lot of coffee has a coffee bean sucked out. When a shaman is ill, a similar ceremony is 
performed, although it is much more elaborate and includes a dance. 

When a young couple wish to be married they must each have a separate cere- 
mony at which time tamales are made, and a piece of red wool is tied to the end of their 
hair. These are afterwards cut off and buried in the houses where they were born in 
order to prevent them from becoming sick and also to insure the bride against pain dur- 
ing childbirth. As part of the wedding ceremony the friends of the bride accompany her 
to the house of the groom’s parents while music is played, and liquor is given to the 
bride’s parents and god-parents in such quantities that when they arrive they are 
drunk. At the groom’s house they play the “dances of the shaman,” and four servings 
of pork and turkey are given to those who have gathered for the wedding fiesta. 

At the death of a shaman chickens are killed, tamales are made, and one of the sha- 
mans recites. The new shaman who is to replace the deceased one is presented. At the 
time of burial all of the things which the shaman had used in his ceremonies—his petates 
(straw mats), plates, clothes, etc.—must be destroyed or else preserved and given to the 
man who takes his place. Money is placed in the grave to pay God in case some pay- 
ment should be asked to atone for the man’s sins. Then, after a ceremony similar to 
that which takes place on the night of initiation, two or three tamales are left at the 
grave for the spirit to eat. 


1 The son of a shaman from whom the author received this information, however, said that 
they claim to talk with the spirits but that never once has he seen it evidenced. 
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After the shaman has been buried he is no longer considered part of the com- 
munity, and another man is selected to take his place in life. Thus a man who was once 
honored and feared has died as an ordinary mortal and is soon forgotten. 


BETHEL BOWER 
SuMMER INsTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS 


Mexico, D. F. 


NOTES ON THE POPOLOCA INDIANS OF SAN FELIPE OTLALTEPEC, PUEBLA, 
MEXICO 


The following general observations were made by the author in the Popoloca vil- 
lage of San Felipe Otlaltepec, in the state of Puebla, Mexico, from October, 1942, to 
June, 1943. 

The observations made there are to a great extent also true of the Popoloca villages 
of Zoyamaxalco, Coyotepec, Nativitas, Huejonapan, Almolonga, Aguatempan, and 
Ixcaquixtla. These towns are all situated on plains at distances of two to eight miles 
from each other. There are also two or three small Popoloca villages east of the high- 
way between Tlacotepec and Tehuac4n. 

Ixcaquixtla is the market center, market day being on Sunday. Pottery is brought 
from Puebla and Acatlan, cloth from Puebla, oranges from Orizaba, other fruits and 
vegetables from as far away as two or three days’ travel. 

To the north and east of the Popoloca region is the Nahuatl, to the south and west 
the Mixteco. 

I. Geographical setting. Town plan. Vital statistics. Town government. 

A. The village of San Felipe Otlaltepec is situated in a tiny valley, surrounded on 
every side by low hills which are very rocky. The soil is also very rocky, the rock 
being calcareous. To the west of the town there is a deep barranca (ravine) 
with a stream about five feet wide and about one foot deep in the dry season. 

B. The altitude approximates 6000 feet. The climate is delightfully dry and cool, 
the warmest months being April and May. The prevailing wind is from the east 
and northeast. About the tenth of May the rains begin with a few showers and 
become regular toward the end of June, when the planting of corn and beans 
is done. 

C. The village is built around a plaza. In the center of the plaza there is a well- 
constructed and attractively decorated bandstand. A long government build- 
ing which houses the school, the presidency, the courtroom and the jail faces 
the plaza on the north. The church and graveyard are on the south side of the 
plaza, but the church faces west. 

D. There are approximately two hundred and fifty houses in the village, which 
has fairly well laid-out streets. Some of the families have two houses, one 
being used as a kitchen, the other house for sleeping and storing of the grain. 
Each family group has its houses encircled by a fence of stone or bamboo. 
Many of these corrales (yards) have a piece of ground planted with flowers, 
and a few fruit trees or nopales (cacti). All of the fields are outside of the village. 

E. Each owner of the present generation has either purchased or inherited the 
land in his possession, but the town itself possesses much uncultivated monte 
(shrub-covered hillside) which is used for pasture. 
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F. The census of 1941, taken by the school teacher, shows one thousand inhabi- 


tants, with two hundred heads of families. There are about one hundred and 
fifty children of school age, but the school can accommodate only fifty. 

. The town belongs to the municipality of Tepexi and has a president, a justice 
of the peace, a night watch of several armed men, and a cabecillo (head) who 
really governs the town. He is also the chief of defense. The present cabecillo 
is a fine conscientious man whom all respect, although they may not care for 
him personally. The president and justice of the peace are voted into office for 
a period of two years. It is said that the cabecillo has the final word as to who 
is to be the president. 


II. Physical Characteristics. Health. Community Cooperation. 
A. The average height of the men is about 5’2”, of the women about 4’6”. The 


populace has very pleasant features, one of the most noticeable being the deep 
dimples in their checks and the laughing twinkle in their eyes. As compared 
to some other tribes, they are quite healthy. 

. The author has seen only one baby immediately after birth and it did not have 
the mongolian spot. Other babies from two months to two years old have been 
observed, fifty percent of them having the spot. 

. The most common disease is an inflammation of the eyes, judged to be due to 
vitamin deficiency.! The other most prevalent disease is dysentery. Whenever 
measles and whooping cough occur in epidemics, about twenty per cent of the 
patients succumb. There is also some malaria which is not native of the region, 
but which the natives contract on going down into the hot country of Acatlan, 
where they make periodical trips for the purchase of earthenware, comales, 
kettles, céntaros for water, unglazed bowls, and cups. No cases of deformity or 
insanity have been observed in the village. There are a few cases of blindness due 
to old age. 

. There is very little pulgue making or drinking in the village, but some drinking 
of aguardiente. However, there is not as much as has been seen in other villages. 
Any drunk person who disturbs his household or causes any disturbance on 
the street is immediately put into jail and later fined. The only noticeable 
effect from the aguardiente drinking is that the men get fat. There are only a 
few fat men in the village and the people say that they are fat from the aguardi- 
ente. 

. The people are very industrious and quite intelligent. They cooperate in com- 
munity projects such as widening of the road which leads to the spring, the 
cleaning out of the brecha (boundary), the steady construction of the plaza 
and the bandstand which are very well made with stone seats and brick paths. 
Recently two hundred cedar seedlings have been set out, one seedling being 
given to each man to plant, water and care for. The growth of these has been 
watched with deep interest by all the village, with words of praise for the man 
whose tree is progressing most rapidly. 


III. History 


Only within the last two hundred years has there been a town in the present 


1 With the onset of the rainy season and an abundance of wild greens which the people cook 
like spinach, much of the eye inflammation was observed to diminish or completely disappear. 
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location. Previously some of the inhabitants lived near the place called El Llano 

del Pochote, others near the site of Tetele (mound), still others near a spring that is 

called Agua del Torrito to the south of town, and a fourth group on the Barranca 

del Gavilén (ravine) to the west of town. All four groups were situated near a 

source of water supply. 

Before the question of the ownership of the site was raised, the inhabitants de- 
cided to form a town and have a government. At that time much discussion ensued 
as to the exact location of the settlement. One dissenting group joined itself to the 
nearby town of Huejonapan. The other three organized in the present location. 

After the organization of the town, a piece of ground was designated for the 
erection of a church. The financing of the church building was carried on by the 
selling of petates (straw mats). Each woman had to make a certain quota every 
day, and she would work from four o’clock in the morning until ten at night. There 
was an appointed collector of the mats, and if any woman fell asleep or for any 
other reason did not have her quota made when the collector arrived, she was 
whipped. 

Marriage and Family Life. 

A. The families are monogamous. 

B. The procedure for acquiring a bride is as follows: The parents of the young 
man get some man who can speak fluently and has good conversational ability 
to speak to the parents of the girl, in order to determine whether or not they 
will consider giving their daughter in marriage. The name of the would-be 
groom is not mentioned in the first interview. The spokesman then returns to 
the youth’s home with the news, positive or negative. After a week or two, on 
an appointed day, the spokesman again goes to the girl’s home, tells who it is 
he is speaking for, and further negotiations are made. After another week the 
young man, his parents, and the spokesman call on the parents of the bride- 
to-be, each visitor bringing a present. The spokesman goes in first and presents 
a bottle of wine or whiskey; then the parents come in, each giving their present 
to the parents of the girl. Finally the boy comes in, bringing his present for the 
girl. On the night of the arrival of the first gifts, the girl’s mother often pre- 
pares a special dinner of mole, beans, tortillas and coffee. The festivities last 
all night. 

This procedure is repeated three times. The price to be paid for the girl is 
decided upon, as well as whether it is to be paid in cash, grain or live stock. The 
usual price is from two to four hundred pesos. These visits are made at two 
o’clock in the morning because at that hour the spokesman is not drunk, as 
many of the old men are in afternoons and evenings, but has all his powers of 
elocution. 

After the first presentation of gifts, the young man frequently works with 
the father of the girl in order to prove his worth. It is said that in times past a 
young man had to prove himself worthy of the girl by eating a cajete (bowl) 
full of chile. All of the girl’s family sat about and watched. If he so much as got 
a few drops of perspiration on his face he was not worthy and failed to get the 
bride. 

The average age of the girls at marriage is fourteen, of the boys, sixteen. 
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Frequently the girl has not yet reached puberty when she is given in marriage.” 

C. The couple usually lives with the young man’s parents at first, in the same 
house. After a year or two, the parents and the son build a separate house 
within the same patio (yard), and the young people live there. All the land, 
horses, oxen, donkeys, chickens, etc., are owned by the parents. About the 
time the young couple go to live in their own house, the young man is assigned 
a piece of ground (one or two acres) and he may use the crops from that piece 
for himself. He still works with his father on his father’s land the remainder of 
the time, but gets no recompense for his work. When the parents die, the son 
or sons get the land and property. If there are no sons, the inheritance is 
divided between the daughters. If the young couple cannot get along with the 
man’s parents, they try living with the girl’s parents. If that fails to work, then 
they may rent a house. 

ANN F. WILLIAMS 
SuMMER InstITUTE OF LINGUISTICS 
Mexico, D. F. 


THE ACLS AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


The purpose of the present short paper is to review the activities of the American 
Council of Learned Societies as they relate to anthropology. First a word on what the 
Council is. 

It came into existence in 1919 as the immediate result of the organization of the 
International Academic Union and the necessity of finding or creating some organiza- 
tion in the United States, broadly representative of scholarship in the humanities and 
social sciences, to participate in the work of the new international organization. While 
international scholarly cooperation has remained a function of the Council, soon after 
its founding the development of scholarship and research within the United States be- 
gan to assume increasing importance in the ACLS and eventuaily constituted the major 
category of activity. The formation of the Social Science Research Council in 1924 
brought about a division of duties, although the flexibility of borderlines between the 
two councils was recognized. 

Originally a federation of twelve societies, the Council has now grown to include 
twenty-four.! The American Anthropological Association was admitted upon applica- 


2 The average age of puberty is fourteen. One could mention at this time that there is quite 
frequent miscarriage as well as death of the mother at childbirth. 

1 American Philosophical Society; American Academy of Arts and Sciences; American Anti- 
quarian Society; American Oriental Society; American Numismatic Society; American Philo- 
logical Association; Archaeological Institute of America; Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis; Modern Language Association of America; American Historical Association; American 
Economic Association; American Folklore Society; American Philosophical Association; American 
Anthropological Association; American Political Science Association; Bibliographical Society of 
America; Association of American Geographers; American Sociological Society; American Society 
of International Law; College Art Association; History of Science Society; Linguistic Society of 
America; Mediaeval Academy of America; Population Association of America. 
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tion in 1930, although the Association retained its membership in both the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council and the National Research Council. 

Each constituent society elects two delegates, one every second year, to serve a 
four-year term on the Council. A. V. Kidder was one of our original delegates and Franz 
Boas the other. Dr. Kidder served two consecutive terms and was elected for a third 
term in 1942. Dr. Boas was consistently re-elected each term and was so serving at the 
time of his death in December 1942. For the period 1940-44, R. H. Lowie was a dele- 
gate, and J. M. Cooper has succeeded Dr. Lowie to serve to December 31, 1948. The 
latter has recently been elected to the Council’s Executive Committee of seven mem- 
bers. The program of the Council is carried out through its executive offices, located in 
Washington, D. C., and directed by Waldo G. Leland. 

The Conference of Secretaries, formed in 1925, meets annually at the same place as 
the Council. Its purpose is to promote mutual knowledge of the constituent societies of 
the ACLS, to offer aid in solving their individual and common problems, and to assist 
the work of the Council. 

It has been the policy of the Council to aid in various ways new developments that 
fall within its scope and to advance underdeveloped fields of the humanistic and social 
disciplines. The emergence of musicology as a new and stable discipline is, for example, 
one result of sustained effort and encouragement on the part of the ACLS. The Council 
assumes responsibility for various projects and sustains them until they either can stand 
on their own feet or can better be taken care of by other agencies. 

Of all the varied activities of the Council, the work of the Committee on Research 
in Native American Languages stands out as by far the most important for anthropol- 
ogy. The primary function as mapped out by the original Committee, composed of 
Edward C. Armstrong, chairman, E. H. Sturtevant and J. R. Swanton, in consultation 
with F. Boas and E. Sapir, was to secure an adequate record of the Indian Languages 
and dialects, and to take such other steps as seemed desirable and practicable for fur- 
thering the study of native American languages. A ‘Committee of Execution”: F. Boas, 
chairman, L. Bloomfield and E. Sapir, was named, and an advisory group was selected 
from among the leading scholars in the field as follows: R. B. Dixon, P. E. Goddard, 
J. P. Harrington, A. L. Kroeber, D. Jenness, T. Michelson, F. G. Speck, and J. R. 
Swanton. During the decade from 1927 to 1937 the ACLS itself raised and administered 
over $80,000 for the work of the Committee, and supplementary support from other 
sources amounted to $101,000. This project ranks among the major undertakings of the 
Council—particularly for the earlier period—along with the Dictionary of American 
Biography and the Linguistic Atlas. 

The ten-year period during which the Committee was active marks a great step for- 
ward in American Indian language research and in general linguistics. A very great 
amount of work was accomplished for relatively little money. Altogether about 82 dif- 
ferent languages were studied in the field; practically all the material was prepared for 
publication; an appreciable amount of this material, including the contributions that 
make up Part 3 of the Handbook of American Indian languages, was published. Al- 
though publication was not primarily the Committee’s job, with its help a new publica- 
tion outlet was started, namely, The International Journal of American Linguistics. 
The Committee, however, felt that “the most encouraging phase of the Committee’s 
work has been the effect on the scientific personnel in general linguistics. It would be 
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easy to name today [in 1937] a dozen younger workers who are better equipped than 
were all but a very few leaders of the older generation. In this respect the United States 
leads the world. Directly or indirectly, the opportunities created by the existence of our 
Committee have served as a principal factor in this development.” We in this country 
can be thankful that we were thus better prepared than we might otherwise have been 
for undertaking the vast Intensive Language Program of the recent War years. 

In 1937 the Committee asked to be discharged and, at the request of the Executive 
Committee of the ACLS, the Linguistic Society of America and the American Anthro- 
pological Association selected a Continuing Committee for consideration of further 
work on, and the general status of, investigation in native American languages. Finally, 
in 1945, the Council judged that the time was ripe for turning over major responsibility 
for research of this type to other agencies. The ACLS transferred to the American 
Philosophical Society its collection of manuscript field notes, articles, and other lin- 
guistic materials collected under the direction of the late Franz Boas as chairman of the 
ACLS Committee on Native American Languages. It was understood that the APS 
would name a qualified scholar to exploit the materials, that from time to time it would 
sponsor publications in the field of American Indian linguistics, and that it would con- 
sider applications for research in the field of American linguistics. A Joint Committee on 
American Native Languages was formed. It is maintained by the ACLS, the APS, the 
LSA and the AAA, each appointing a member to the Committee and those four co- 
épting four other members. The ACLS moreover will meet the expenses of the Joint 
Committee for meetings, etc., and a member of its Executive Staff has been appointed 
as Secretary. The Joint Committee serves as the Advisory Editorial Board of the Inter- 
national Journal of American Linguistics, which Journal has recently taken a new lease 
on life under the editorship of C. F. Voegelin and the auspices of Indiana University. 

Another large undertaking of the ACLS, in which anthropologists have participated 
to some extent and through which research in primitive music has been advanced, 
is the work of the Committee on Musicology. This Committee sponsored, for example, 
a study of the music of primitive and native groups in connection with the Century 
of Progress at Chicago in 1933, as well as the important report by George Herzog 
on “Research in Primitive and Folk Music in the United States.”’ The report appeared 
originally in 1936 and, under the auspices of the Committee, Dr. Herzog is at present 
engaged in revising and bringing it up to date for publication in the near future. Studies 
of West Africa music and that of the Negroes of Dutch Guiana, under the direction 
of M. J. Herskovits, have likewise been aided through the Committee on Musicology. 

Anthropologists will be much interested in the results of the ACLS project in 
Indonesian Customary Law which was begun in 1930 when Prof. F. D. Holleman of 
Batavia was sent, at the expense of the Council, to the Philippines to survey pos-ibili- 
ties of research in that field. Ten bound typescript volumes, based mainly on gleanings 
from the ethnological collections of H. O. Beyer, and under the title of “The Beyer- 
Holleman Series in Philippine Customary Law,” were in process of being prepared for 
publication when the work was interrupted by the death in 1940 of the editor. James A. 
Robertson. The Council hopes soon to have this work resumed. 

Anthropology has benefited, too, through various other programs of aid to research 
and publication which the ACLS has maintained. The four full post-doctoral fellow- 
ships granted to anthropologists between 1930 and 1945 were for linguistic work under 
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the direction of the Committee on Research in Native American Languages. Again, 
nine of the thirty-one grants in anthropology under the program of Grants in Aid of 
Research in the Humanistic and Social Sciences were devoted to linguistics. The re- 
mainder were so disposed, however, that other fields including musicology, folklore, 
ethnological and acculturation studies received substantial support. 

In another ACLS program of “study aids” or “supplementary fellowships,” which 
was designed to include both pre- and post-doctoral aid in developing personnel in “un- 
derdeveloped” aspects of established fields of study, eleven were awarded which are of 
particular interest to anthropology. Some of these were made, for example, to linguists 
in other fields in order to enable them to pursue studies in the American Indian field; 
others were for such purposes as study of Arabic languages and Islamic culture as re- 
lated to African anthropology; study of Turco-Mongol social structure in Persia and 
Afghanistan; Indic languages and anthropology in India. 

We come finally to the ACLS assistance to publications—a program which func- 
tioned between 1935 and 1944 inclusive—whereby publication of some sixteen books in 
anthropology was financed in whole or in part. Among these were Tozzer’s translation 
of Landa’s Relacién; Du Bois, Peoples of Alor; Herskovits, Suriname Folklore; Lothrop, 
Coclé; Harley, Native African Medicine; Vaillant, Indian Arts in North America. 

In evaluating the debt which anthropology owes to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, it should be borne in mind that our discipline is unique in baving 
representation as well on the other two major research councils in the United States. 
While different aspects of anthropology are of greater interest for the National Re- 
search Council and the Social Science Research Council respectively, it is principally 
linguistics which falls within the scope of the ACLS and which has thus received pro- 
portionately more aid and encouragement therefrom. 

REGINA FLANNERY 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois, December 27th to 30th, 1946. It will be a joint meeting with the Ameri- 
can Folk Lore Society and the Linguistic Society of America, and with special sections of the 
American Association of Physical Anthropologists, the Society for American Archaeology, and 
the Society for Applied Anthropology. The American Sociological Society is holding its annual 
meeting at about the same time, and, at its request, tentative arrangements for a joint session 
have been made. The Committee on Local Arrangements consists of Sol Tax, G. I. Quimby, and 
R. A. Waterman. Notices with fuller details will soon be mailed to all members of the AAA. 

Symposia are being planned for December 28th and the morning of the 29th, leaving time for 
volunteer papers on the 27th and 30th. Members who desire to present papers are required to sub- 
mit abstracts not later than November 20th. 


SUGGESTED REQUIREMENTS FOR PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
STATUS IN THE FIELD OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


To qualify as a professional anthropologist, ordinarily one must have earned the doctorate 
with anthropology major (or in some cases explained below, equivalent doctorate) from a recog- 
nized department, or, where academic training has been limited to the master’s or bachelor’s 
degree with anthropology as major or as field of concentration, this must be supplemented by 
substantial research in anthropology presented in a report or reports of demonstrated quality, 
published or otherwise made accessible to science. 

These basic requirements are common to all the several fields of anthropology: physical 
anthropology, archeology, cultural anthropology, linguistics, applied anthropology. Each of these 
fields has its own particular or additional requirements for professional status therein, as follows: 

Physical anthropology. The doctorate may be either the Ph.D. in physical anthropology, or 
the M.D. especially with anatomy concentration. In only the rarest cases would formal training 
with only a lower degree be acceptable. Experience and research may be either in the field or in 
the laboratory. 

Archeology. While the doctorate in anthropology is eminently desirable, the formal training 
it entails over and above the bachelor’s level may be offset, if to the bachelor’s or master’s degree 
in archeology or anthropology there be added an appreciable period, say three or four years, of 
some combination field and laboratory or museum experience under qualified professional 
archeologists. Participation in field excavations or in museum work as a minor assistant is insuf- 
ficient; responsible direction of a major excavation or museum duty at the curator level is re- 
quired. 

Cultural Anthropology (Ethnology, ethnography, and social anthropology). Formal training or 
post-training experience should definitively include field work in the nature of substantial inde- 
pendent research among a non-literate people or one differing appreciably in culture from that of 
the researcher. Field experience in a minor capacity in group projects directed by professional 
anthropologists does not satisfy this imperative field-work requirement. Teaching experience as a 
regular staff member of instructor or higher grade in a qualified department of anthropology of a 
college or university is ordinarily indication of professional competence; the fact, however, that a 
given person has taught certain courses listed as anthropology in departments other than anthro- 
pology is not a dependable indication of such competence. 

Linguistics. The bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees in linguistics as such are granted 
in very few institutions. Equivalents therefor may be the degrees in either (1) anthropology with 
emphasis on primitive languages, or (2) Indo-European comparative philology, Germanic, Ro- 
manic, and other special language philologies and/or linguistics if the work involved training in 
general linguistics, including descriptive, historical, and comparative grammar. Linguistic re- 
search or field work under the supervision of a trained linguist may be duly weighted as professional 
experience, even in the absence of formal academic training. Mere reading or speaking familiarity 
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with foreign languages, no matter how many, and mere excellence as a translator, do not consti- 
tute proper qualification as a linguist in the professional anthropological sense. 

Applied anthropology. As the fields of applied anthropology are extensions of the foregoing 
four fields, requirements for professional status in applied anthropology correspond in the main 
to those for anthropology in general and to those for the respective fields as given above. 

As regards anthropologists who have received their formal training in England or in those 
parts of the European Continent or of Ibero-America where the Ph.D. is not customarily granted 
in anthropology, the equivalent academic training and degree are required. 

For given positions there may be special requirements over and above the foregoing. Decision 
thereupon in such special cases should be left largely to the discretion of the particular employing 
agency within the government. 

Most professional anthropologists in the United States are employed as members of the staffs 
of colleges, universities, museums, and research centers, the majority of which institutions are 
under private auspices, a minority being under public (municipal, state, or Federal) auspices. To 
our best knowledge there are about 500 professional anthropologists in the United States— 
professional in the sense of giving their major time to or making a living from their profession. 
Of these about three-quarters have the earned doctorate; nearly all the others have the master’s 
degree, the few remaining having the bachelor’s degree or four years in college. More and more 
the doctorate is being insisted upon as a prerequisite to professional employment as an anthropolo- 
gist in public and private institutions. The chances of such employment without at least the 
master’s degree would be poor; without a bachelor’s degree, very close to zero. For professional 
employment the doctorate is being increasingly looked upon by anthropologists as a routine 
prerequisite. 

COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
VIKING FUND MEDALS AND PRIZES 


With the end of war-time restrictions and the prospect of increased income for the next 
fiscal year, the Board of Directors of the Viking Fund has voted to make available for the year 
1948 and it is hoped annually thereafter, three gold medals together with three prizes of $1,000 
each to such scholars who have made the most significant contributions in the three basic divisions 
of anthropology, namely: Archeology, Cultural Anthropology, and Physical Anthropology. These 
awards, to be known as the Viking Fund Medal and the Viking Fund Prize, are to be made by the 
representative anthropological associations, upon the advice of committees appointed by them- 
selves, and will not be subject in any way to control or restrictions by the Fund. It is understood 
that no award will be made if, in the opinion of the associations, no contribution worthy of the 
award has been made in a given field during the course of the year. As the intention of the Board 
is to make the conditions of these awards as liberal as possible, it is their hope that the significance 
of a contribution will be evaluated either in terms of the results achieved through research, experi- 
ment, and discovery; or in terms of published literary, historical, and creative achievement. 
Recommendations for the Viking Fund Medal and Prize should be made by the Presidents of the 
representative associations to the Director of Research of the Fund before December 31, 1946 

Paut Fejos, Director of Research 
THE Funp, New York City 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


Plans for the admission of officers into the middle and upper grades of the Foreign Service 
of the United States were recently announced by the State Department. Under normal circum- 
stances appointments to the Foreign Service can be made only to the bottom or unclassified 
grade after examination. There are at present, however, due to suspension of admissions during the 
war years, only 875 Foreign Service Officers at its 303 foreign posts. As an emergency one-time 
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operation, the President is now empowered to appoint not more than 250 new officers to the eight 
classified grades. During the next twelve months 120 of these appointments will be made. 

Special oral examinations for qualified candidates will be held from time to time, beginning 
about November, 1946. No applications received after June 30, 1947, will be considered. 

For appointment to the classified grades candidates must be at least thirty years old and 
must have had either ninety days’ service in the armed forces since September 16, 1940, or thirty- 
two months’ service in the merchant marine since May 1, 1940, or two years’ service in the 
Federal Government since December 7, 1941. They must also have been citizens of the U. S. for 
at least fifteen years; must be able to read with facility one of the following: Arabic, Chinese, 
French, German, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish; must demonstrate ability in executive, 
administrative, commercial, analytical, scholarly, or reportorial fields. 

The experience of teachers and scholars must have been in the fields of diplomacy, eco- 
nomics, agricultural science, foreign trade, geography, sociology, anthropology, international law, 
political science, government, history, or related subjects. 

Salaries of Foreign Service Officers range from $3271.80 upward, according to grade, not ac- 
cording to post. While officers are abroad their salaries are supplemented by quarters allowances. 
Travel expenses of an officer and his family and expenses of shipping their effects are paid by the 
government, when an officer is proceeding under orders to a new post. Families of officers generally 
accompany them to their posts. 

Application forms and more detailed information are available from: 

Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service 
Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Applicants are urged to act promptly. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOLKLORE SECTION IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The development of folklore as a field of scholarly inquiry and the widespread interest in 
many aspects of the subject make necessary the further recognition by the Library of Congress 
of the importance of this subject to the full understanding of our own civilization as well as the 
civilizations of other countries. The collections of the Archive of American Folk Song, primarily 
consisting of the folk music of this and neighboring countries, already include a significant col- 
lection of recordings of other folk materials, including tales, legends, and folk speech. In addition, 
the Library possesses a large body of manuscript material in the field of folklore collected under 
the auspices of the Work Projects Administration and, in its general and other special collections, 
folklore materials which are perhaps unequalled in any other library. 

Therefore, there is hereby established in the Music Division a Folklore Section. Dr. Duncan 
B. M. Emrich becomes Chief of the Folklore Section, and Mrs. Rae Korson, Reference Assistant. 
The Section will perform acquisitions, reference, and bibliographical functions, and serve as 
custodian of recordings in its field of specialization, including the Archive of American Folk 
Song. 

The Folklore Section will recommend the procurement by the Library of appropriate ma- 
terials of all forms in the field of folklore. 

The broad scope of folklore will make it necessary, when personnel is available, for the Folk- 
lore Section to prepare or encourage the preparation of bibliographies, guides or indices to ma- 
terials relating to such varied subjects as folk music, folk speech, folk medicine, the folklore of 
various industries (such as mining, cattle ranching, farming, railroading, shipping), proverbs, 
legends, oral history, and related subjects. 

The Folklore Section will establish and extend cooperative relations with governmental and 
private agencies and groups having a special concern for folklore in its various aspects. 
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SOCIAL-SCIENCE BOOKS FOR EUROPEAN LIBRARIES 


The Social Science Research Council, aided by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
has undertaken to place gift sets of American social-science books and monographs published 
since 1939 in forty university libraries in European countries occupied by Germany during the 
war. The purpose of the gifts isto help fill the gap caused by the cessation of social-science publica- 
tions in war areas and the interruption of international scientific communication during hostilities, 
so that European social scientists may resume their research with full knowledge of developments 
during their years of enforced isolation. The value of the collection sent to each library will exceed 
$1,000. The first shipments left New York early in July; all selected libraries will have received 
their sets before the end of the year even though transportation problems are making delivery 
difficult. 

Books from the fields of anthropology, demography, economics, history, political science, 
social psychology, sociology and statistics are included in the basic collection of two hundred and 
fifty books which is being sent to each recipient library. These books were chosen from lists of 
the outstanding works produced during the last eight years by distinguished leaders in the 
designated fields. The library authorities are being asked to choose additional volumes from a 
comprehensive list of recent American publications in accordance with their respective special 
needs. In this way each institution will obtain a balanced minimum collection of American social 
science materials issued during the war and also a specialized collection adapted to its own 
particular program. 

The project is under the direction of Dr. Thorsten Sellin, Professor of Sociology and Chairman 
of the Department in the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Sellin is also the Editor of The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


NEWS FROM GERMANY 


(The editor has received several Jong informative letters from Dr. Franz Termer, Director of 
the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Hamburg. With Dr. Termer’s permission we publish below the 
non-personal portions of his first letter of April 6th, followed by excerpts from other letters. 
Several other correspondents in this and other countries have received similar letters which, be- 
cause of their important information, they have frequently forwarded to the editor. Some data 
from these are also included below.) 

Hamburg experienced the merciful fate not to have been defended during the last few weeks 
of the war, and thus not only were hundreds of thousands of people saved, but the further destruc- 
tion of the city was also avoided. Thus the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde was preserved. We did suffer 
considerable damage to the building on the night of April 14th, 1945, when a bomb carne down 
near by, broke almost all the windows, ripped off the greater part of the roof, and damaged almost 
all the cases in the exhibition halls. Otherwise, however, nothing happened, and we were glad to 
find the building, on the whole, intact. Unfortunately, however, misfortune befell us in another 
fashion, of which we learned only in June 1945. On April 12, 1945, our largest evacuation depot in 
the Harz Mountains was destroyed by fire as a result of war operations. In this manner (which 
I still cannot grasp) the museum lost approximately 90% of its magnificent South Sea collection, 
including all the material of the Hamburg South Sea Expedition of 1908-1910, and the collection 
from Mount Hagen in New Guinea which I acquired in 1936; approximately all of the North 
American collection; 60% of what we had from Mexico, and my entire Guatemala collection; all 
of the Congo collection of Frobenius and of the Duke Adolf Friedrich of Mecklenburg; and ap- 
proximately half of the Indonesian collection, including the beautiful Batak materials. Luckily, 
the Benin bronzes and the Inca gold objects which I did not remove from here are safe, as well as 
all of the South American, West Indian, Eurasian, East Asiatic, and the rest of the African ma- 
terials, as well as the Australian pieces. All told, perhaps 25% of the total collections fell victim to 
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the fire. The library, the photograph and picture archives, all the diaries, etc., of the expeditions, 
catalogues, etc., are safe. All the other evacuation depots were unharmed, and looting did not occur 
to any extent. 

When the English occupation of Hamburg took place later, the people in charge protected 
the Museum, because it was a museum, and therefore maintained it. Thus it was possible for us to 
open up again on November 10th, 1945. Since only one exhibition hall remained in condition to 
be used, with its cases intact (the one downstairs to the left of the entrance, where the compar- 
tive division used to be formerly), I could only organize special exhibits. I started with an exhibit 
on “Arabic Peoples and Cultures,” in which we show to the public for the first time the beautiful 
collections of Dr. Rathjens from Southern Arabia, as well as the prehistoric finds of Dr. Alfred 
Rust from Northern Syria. In May “Shadow Plays of the Peoples” is to follow as a second 
exhibit. 

The group of colleagues working at the Museum has undergone a number of changes. Dr. 
Antze and Professor Danzel were retired at the beginning of 1945. Dr. Tischner returned from 
army service and was approved. Dr. Bierhenke was interned by the Americans but returned in 
the fall of 1945. He has not as yet been certified. Dr. Wist is leaving in the fall of the current year. 
On the other hand I added Dr. Kunz Dittmer from Berlin on his release from a British P.W. 
camp. Work is proceeding only slowly, since there is too little material available for reconstruction 
and repair of the damages. For the next issue of the Mitteilungen of the Museum a finished manu- 
script by Dr. Carl Rathjens is at hand, with the title Sabaeica, a work which deals with the 
archaeological results of his trips in Arabia. The plates are now ready, since I was able to have 
them prepared in 1944. Also, the first volume of Mbowamb is approaching completion in the 
manuscript. Here too all the illustrations are ready. Unfortunately there is as yet no way of 
printing scientific publications, and I do not think therefore that we shall be able to publish these 
works in the course of this year. 

The University was able to go through with the winter semester. In the main course (Outlines 
of General Ethnography) I had sixty students, in the seminar twenty participants, and in a public 
lecture on the Conquest of Mexico, eighty. These are attendance figures of the kind that we have 
not had in recent years. 

As far as ethnology in the rest of Germany is concerned, I know, briefly, the following: the 
Berlin Museum has been destroyed. Krickeberg became director, Nevermann custodian; Gélpke 
(Asia) shot himself; Baumann was discharged and is living miserably near Berlin. Disselhoff was 
captured by the English. He was freed, but his reappointment is impossible. Leipsic: The Museum 
is half destroyed with great losses, especially in the African, European and American collections. 
The new Director is Erkes, a Sinologist. Krause had already been discharged by the Nazis in 
1944. All the others, like German Damm, were also discharged. Cologne: Heydrich has not yet 
been certified. The Museum is heavily damaged, but collections which had been placed elsewhere 
were saved. Munich: The Museum is destroyed, but the collections were saved. Doering is healthy 
and unharmed. Stuttgart: The Linden Museum is a pile of wreckage. The collection has been saved. 
Director Fischer is retired, and no successor has been appointed as yet. Frankfort: The Museum is 
destroyed. About half the collection is gone. Jensen and Karin Hissink are alive and working at 
the old Frobenius Institut, the fate of which is not yet decided. Goettingen: The Museum and its 
collections are safe. Plischke was discharged, but may perhaps be reinstated. I have one direct bit 
of news from Vienna that Gusinde is alive. According to hearsay Koppers is supposed to have 
gotten the professorship again. 

Now about myself. We lived through difficult hours and weeks during the last months of the 
war, which strained our nerves to the utmost. My wife and children also came through all right, 
only that insufficient nourishment is now taking its toll. Cooperation with the English is quite 
good, especially since I am dealing with museum colleagues. Unfortunately the food situation has 
repercussions on purely scientific work. One has no desire to work any more, and that is bad; 
it will however, I hope, pass. 


NOTES AND NEWS 695 

In addition I should tell you that my old teacher and friend, Karl Sapper, died in Garmisch 
on March 29, 1945. Death was a deliverance for him. He was 79 years old. Friederici celebrated his 
80th birthday at the end of January. He is still mentally fresh and works indefatigably; he is, 
however, very undernourished. In 1943 he finished a most important work entitled Amerikanis- 
tisches Worterbuch, written in German, English, and Spanish, which will be welcomed by all 
Americanists. Of the 720 pages of the volume 704 were printed before the end of the war. The re- 
maining 16 pages cannot yet be printed because of the present restrictions on paper and printing. 


The University opened with five thousand students last winter. I was approved by the 
Military Government as Director and Professor and am continuing my lectures. 

The Museum published during the war a new series of publications (in addition to former 
“Mitteilungen aus dem Hamburgischen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde”’) entitled “Monographien zur 
Vélkerkunde.” No. 1: Die Mbowamb. Die Kultur der Hagenberg-Stimme in Zentral-Neuguinea. 
Band [ has not yet been published but Bands II and III were printed. Bd. I: Gesellschaft. Religion 
und Weltbild, by the missionary Georg F. Vicedom and Dr. Herbert Tischner, Keeper of the South- 
Sea Department of the Museum; Bd. III: Mythen und Erzdhlungen, by G. F. Vicedom. Vol. II 
has xii and 484 pages with 17 plates; Vol. III, xx and 196 pages. Vol. I will give the material culture 
with many plates. But at present it cannot be printed because of paper restrictions. The last vol- 
ume of the “Mitteilungen,” Herbert Tischner, Ethnographische Sammlung aus dem dstlichen 
Zentral-Neuguinea, was published in 1939. 

The outstanding Americanist work is by Leonhard Schultze Jena: Popol Vuh. Das Heilige 
Buch der Quiché-Indianer von Guatemala, xx and 314 pp. Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 
und Berlin, 1944. Schultze Jena edited the Popol Vuh Ms. in the Ayer collection at Chicago, 
from which Walter Lehmann obtained a copy in 1928. There is the Quiché text with a very good 
German translation, a linguistic analysis of the text and a Quiché-German dictionary. 

Heinrich Ubbelohde-Doering published Auf den Kénigstrassen der Inka. Reisen und For- 
schungen in Peru. 56 pp. and 304 plates, with wonderful photographs of landscape and ruins. 
Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, Berlin, 1941. 

Walter Krickeberg prepared a thorough monograph on the rock-pictures in the Americas, 
and a German edition of Cushing’s Pueblo studies. Both works were sent to press; the galley 
proofs were lost but the Mss. were saved. 

As for myself, I published the second part of my Zur Geographie der Republik Guatemala, en- 
titled Beitrige zur Kultur und Wirtschaftsgeographie von Mittel- und Stid-Guatemala, 262 pp. 
Hamburg, 1941. Also Durch Urwiilder und Siimpfe Mittelamerikas. Der fiinfte Bericht des Hernén 
Cortés an Kaiser Karl V., 189 pp. with 4 plates, 4 text-figures and 1 map. Hamburg, 1941. In addi- 
tion to an introduction to the ethnography and history of the region there is given a German 
translation of the letter, the first in this language, and a scientific commentary. The map shows a 
reconstruction of the route, avoiding the mistakes of the reconstruction by Doris Zemurray 
Stone (1932). 

Besides some smaller papers on Middle American matters I wrote an essay on “Ethnologische 
Bemerkungen iiber die Augen bei den Altmexikanern und Maya” in Klinische Monatsblatter 
fiir Augenheilkunde, Vol. 110, p. 237-251, 1944. 

Because of the evacuation of the collections of our museum I had to stop work on the archaeo- 
logical results of my last travels in Southern Guatemala. This Ms., entitled Pipil and Xinca, is 
unfinished. The rest of the potsherd collections did not reach Germany before the war, and will be 
lost. I hope to finish the Ms. next year. Instead of this work, I made the first German edition of 
Villagutierre Soto-Mayor with commentaries, which cannot as yet be printed, as is also the case 
with a German edition of the two Alvarado letters. 

Today I received the first authentic news of the Dresden Codex. You remember that the 
Codex was in the Saxonian State Library, and if you have ever been in Dresden you may recollect 
the “Japanische Palais” directly on the eastern shore of the Elbe, where was lodged the State 
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Library. In the war they had stored the most valuable of the books and manuscripts in a particu- 
larly deep cellar of this building which dated from the beginning of the XVIIIth century. The 
basement and the walls of this cellar seem to have been cracked without anyone observing it, this 
damage resulting from the bombs that fell in the neighbourhood. Through these fissures oozed 
water from the river so that the cellar was filled to the ceiling. All stored books, etc., were drowned, 
and also our Maya codex. All this happened before the terrible air attacks in 1945. After the war 
Professor Richard N. Wegner, who was appointed Director ad interim of the museums etc. of 
Dresden, undertook the task of saving the rest of the book collections in the cellar. Amidst a heap 
of wet and rotten manuscripts and books he pulled up the Maya codex. It was still between the 
panes of glass as it had been exhibited formerly in the public show-room. Only the border of the 
panes had been loosened by the water. The sheets of the Codex seem but little altered, as Professor 
Wegner writes me. The Codex within its panes was carried with all care to the new domicile of the 
Library, where the manuscript was dried cautiously and stored in a perfectly safe shelte:. All other 
work of restoration is forbidden by the administration of the State Library, until one of the special- 
ists on papyri restoration from Berlin has inspected our codex and given his opinion on the 
necessity of restoration. This is the state of the Maya Codex Dresdensis. It is saved, still in 
Dresden, and we will hope that it will stay in Germany and not follow the “Sixtinische Madonna” 
which went on a journey to Moscow. 

We in Germany mourn the loss of Dr. Paul Schellhas. He was 86 years old, the last of the 
circle of Ernst Foerstemann, who, way into his old age, remained true to Mayan research. He was 
a sacrifice of war in Berlin. He lived last, after he had lost his home through air raids, in an old 
people’s home in Dahlem. This was burned in the Russian invasion. No one saved the old people. 
They, themselves, could not escape from the burning house. And so later the charred body of the 
old man was found and with the other unfortunates buried without ceremony near the house. 
A lamentable end for this old master of Mayan research. 

My old teacher Karl Sapper also died on March 29, 1945 in Garmisch where he lived since 
he was pensioned in 1932. His wife died a few months before. This affected him so much, especially 
as He was badly undernourished, that he died soon after. I visited him last in 1942 when he was 
working on his memoirs. 

The great Americanist library of the Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, assembled by Bastian 
and Seler, is said to have been transported east. The American “‘show-pieces” of this museum, such 
as the Humboldt Stone and the Mexican feather mantles, were apparently entirely destroyed. 


NEWS FROM AUSTRIA 


(The following information has been received in a letter from Prof. Wilhelm Koppers.) 

The Institut fiir Vélkerkunde der Universitat Wien recommenced its activities in December, 
1945. Prof. Wilhelm Koppers, who was in Switzerland during the German occupation of Austria, 
has been reappointed as director, and has resumed his lectures. Prof. Wilhelm Schmidt, now in 
charge of ethnology at the University of Fribourg, comes frequently as guest-lecturer. The col- 
lections and books of this Institute as well as those of its affiliate Museum fiir Vélkerkunde have 
been well preserved. Prof. Bleichsteiner has been appointed as the new director of the museum. 
On June 1, 1946, a special exhibition was opened in twenty rooms of the museum under the title 
“Austrian Scholars and Collectors throughout the World.” 

The Vienna Anthropological Society was organized as the Wiener Gesellschaft fiir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Prihistorie, with Prof. J. Weninger as President, and Prof. W. Koppers 
as Vice President. As soon as possible this society will inaugurate a new quarterly review with 
special sections for Anthropology, Ethnology and Prehistory. 

Publications of the Institute for Ethnology (vol. VII) are also in preparation. This Institute 
deplores the lack of specialized literature from foreign countries since 1938, and hopes that it 
may receive such as soon as possible. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


The former Department of Sociology, Dr. T. R. Fisher, Chairman, has been renamed the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. Henceforward courses in anthropology will be listed 
separately from those in sociology and will be recognized as anthropology. Dr. David B. Stout has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Anthropology and will continue to pursue his special interest 
in the native peoples of Latin America. Douglas Haring has been promoted to Professor of 
Anthropology; his specialized field is Japan, with broader interests in Eastern Asia and Oceania. 
A new organization of courses is under way in anticipation of further development. 

While the Department of Sociology and Anthropology will accept graduate students whose 
interests center in anthropology, no graduate degrees in anthropology as such are in contempla- 
tion for the next year or two. The work of the anthropologists will be coordinated closely with that 
of the sociologists, but anthropology will stand in its own name. 

Regular teaching of anthropology at Syracuse dates from the appointment in 1927 of Mr. 
Haring to the staff of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs to teach 
anthropology and Asiatic studies. Prior to 1927 anthropology had been taught at Syracuse only 
as a sporadic offering in Summer Session. Courses in anthropology have been taught in 1928-1930 
by Dr. Thorne Deuel, in 1940-1941 by Dr. George Foster, and in 1944-1945 by Dr. Car] Butts. 
The latter took over Mr. Haring’s work during his absence as Visiting Lecturer in the School for 
Overseas Administration at Harvard University from Sept. 1944 to January 1946. 

SOUTHWESTERN ARCHEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 

A group of forty-five Southwestern archeologists met informally at the Laboratory of An- 
thropology at Santa Fe on August 20, 21, and 22, 1946, for the first time since 1940, continuing 
the tradition of the Pecos Conferences and Chaco Canyon Conferences. Arrangements for the 
gathering were made by Dr. Erik K. Reed. At the first session, an address of welcome was made 
by Mr. James W. Young, President, in the absence due to illness of Maurice Ries, Director of 
the Laboratory. Dr. E. W. Haury was elected chairman of the meeting, and Katharine Bartlett 
secretary. A full report of the proceedings will be published in El Palacio, journal of the Museum 
of New Mexico. 

The first day was spent in renewing acquaintances, reviewing accomplishments of the past 
several years, and considering problems for discussion, as no formal program was arranged. On 
the second and third days the following topics were discussed: 

(1) The reorganization of the A.A.A., presented by Dr. Leslie White. The group went on 
record as favoring the reorganization of the A.A.A. rather than the establishment of a new society, 
and a telegram to this effect was sent to Dr. Julian Steward, chairman of the reorganization com- 
mittee. (2) Concepts and method of archeology, presented by Dz. Walter W. Taylor, Chairman. 
(3) The need of closer cooperation between archeologists and ethnologists in the Southwest. (4) 
a review of the present status of Southwestern archeology as regards: Early man, the Anasazi, the 
Hohokam, the Mogollon, the Patayan, northern and eastern peripheries, northern Mexico, and the 
Spanish Colonial period. (5) The problems of interpretation of archeology in museums, in publi- 
cations for the layman, etc., with Dale S. King as Chairman. (6) A review of unpublished reports. 
(7) Report by Jesse L. Nusbaum that a movement was under way in Congress to repeal the An- 
tiquities Act of 1906 and the Uniform Rules and Regulations, pointing out that all archeologists 
and anthropologists of the country must make every effort to prevent the repeal. 

Throughout the discussions there was a tendency to synthesize the results of archeological 
research to present broad pictures of the movements of prehistoric populations, their affinities 
with present Indian groups, etc., and an interest in presenting the results of archeological research 
intelligibly to the public. These are new trends in Southwestern archeology that will be interesting 
to watch. 

KATHARINE BARTLETT 
Museum OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES NEAR CINCINNATI 


The Cincinnati Museum of Natural History is engaged in an archeological exploration of a 
former Indian village site and cemetery on the Turpin Homestead on Ohio State Route 74, about 
one-half mile east of the Union Levee. The Explorer Scouts (Boy Scouts) of the Cincinnati area 
are doing some work on the excavation under the supervision of Mr. Charles Oehler, official arche- 
ologist in charge. Up to August 7th seven burials had been exposed and numerous artifacts re- 
covered, including pottery, flint projectile points, drills, celts, scrapers, knives, shell hoes, beads, 
bone drills, flakers, fishhooks, and stone celts, chisels, and problematical artifacts. 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, Associate Professor of Anatomy at Hahnemann Medical College 
and Hospital, Philadelphia, has been elected an honorary member of the Société d’Anthropologie 
de Paris. He has completed an animated sound film on the control of atomic energy for the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists and the National Committee on Atomic Information. The film was 
produced by Philip Ragan Associates of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Robert Heine-Geldern has been elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in London “in recognition of his contributions to Oriental learning.” 

Dr. Alfred Metraux has been appointed Senior Social Officer in the Department of Social 
Affairs, Section of Studies and Research of the United Nations, New York. The appointment was 
of May, 1946. 

Dr. David B. Stout has been appointed assistant professor of anthropology at Syracuse 
University. He last taught at Vanderbilt University in 1940-1941, and during the war served with 
the Office of Strategic Services and as an intelligence officer in the Naval Reserve in the Southwest 
Pacific. 

Dr. Bernard Aginsky has accepted a position as Assistant Professor in the College of the 
City of New York. 

Dr. Bernard J. Siegel has been appointed Assistant Professor in the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology of the University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

After three years with the OSS in West and South Africa (1942-1945) and an SSRC Demo- 
bilization Award (1945-1946) Dr. Jack S. Harris has returned to teaching as an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Science in the College, University of Chicago. 

Mr. William B. Newell has been appointed Instructor in Sociology and Anthropology in the 
University of Connecticut, Ft. Trumbull Branch, New London, Connecticut. 

The Editor desires to express his great appreciation to Drs. Grace M. A. and Frederica de 
Laguna for their kind editorial advice and assistance. 
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